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AUSTRAL SCHOOLS 


A NEW BOOK ILLUSTRATING 


AND DESCRIBING OVER 400 MODERN 
SCHOOLS .. . . . PRODUCED FOR 
ECONOMY . . ENDORSED BY THE 
LEADERS IN THE SCHOOL FIELD 

PERMANENT.. SIMPLIFIED .. EFFICIENT... 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS, WARDROBES 
AND FOLDING PARTITIONS ARE 
TRULY STANDARDS FOR SCHOOLS. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
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SCHOOLS & TODAY 


1934 Grade School, Southampton, N. Y. 
, Wm. I. LaFon, Jr., architect, Southampton. 
Albert Fentzlaff, Inc., engineers, New York. 
Alex Cameron, heating contractor, Southampton. 


Ane 
“JOHNSON 


REGULATION 


IMPROVED APPARATUS 
BUT THE SAME COMPANY, 
THE SAME PROGRESSIVE 
POLICIES THAT EXISTED 
“AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY.” 


The new grade school pictured above, for District 6, Southampton, New York, is 
thoroughly modern in construction and equipment. Consequently, it is equipped -with 
improved and most efficient JOHNSON automatic temperature regulation apparatus. 
Room temperatures are carefully guarded by 44 JOHNSON thermostats which operate 
valves on direct radiators. These same instruments, in combination with “air-stream” 
thermostats, operate valves in unit ventilating cabinets so that units will neither overheat 


the room nor deliver air which is uncomfortably cold 


Intake dampers at unit venti- 


lators are opened and closed from a remote point ...... / A complete system of JOHNSON 
duct thermostats and switches operate valves and dampers at the indirect ventilating 


apparatus for the auditorium. 


Since 1885, JOHNSON automatic temperature regula- 
tion systems have been an important part of the heat- 
ing and ventilating systems in school buildings. De- 
signed, manufactured, and installed by a single or- 
ganization operating through direct branches in every 
part of the United States, JOHNSON apparatus has 
kept abreast of every change in heating and ventilating 
practice. 


Continual improvements have been made, as new and 
better materials became available. “All-metal” ap- 
paratus, jewel bearings in thermostats, and “‘super- 
sensitive” instruments are examples of this develop- 
ment. Careful investigation and experimentation 
have led to new devices for air conditioning control 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities... 


and industrial processes, and to varied application of 
existing equipment. An experienced field force of 
engineers and mechanics has been trained, recognition 
of the fact that even the best apparatus must be 
applied and installed correctly. “Progress” has been 
and is still the watchword. 


JOHNSON Dual Thermostats, an important step in 
this up-to-the-minute policy, maintain a reduced, 
economy temperature throughout the building during 
non-occupancy periods. At times of partial occupancy, 
normal heating effect may be had in those rooms 
which are in use, carrying the rest of the building at 
a lower temperature. Separate steam mains are not 
required. 


JOHNSON 
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HOW QUALITY PAYS 


During the past summer school executives in 
many cities have awakened to a new appreciation 


of the real economy of buying for long life rather 
than low first cost. 


While school buildings were being modernized, 
Von Duprin devices which had been in use from 
twenty to twenty-five years were sent us for re- 
, conditioning—and were returned ready for an- 
other quarter-century of trouble-free service. 
The cost was very little because the devices were 
soundly built in the first place. 





Yet these devices were early models, without 
the many wear resisting features designed in 
recent years. The present drop-forged Von 
Duprins will wear many times as long as those 
early devices, built shortly after the turn of the 
century, and will serve well beyond the life of 


even the best school buildings being erected 
today. 





Now, as always, fine workmanship and top- 
grade materials bring the buyer not only the sat- 
isfaction of long, carefree service—but also sub- 
stantial money savings over the years of use. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pon Duprin 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 





See Sweet’s 
| Pages C366-C367 
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Feve School Fires every day 


PeruapPs there has never been a school fire in your 
community. You may regard the possibility of one as ex- 
ceedingly remote. But statistics reveal the solemn fact 
that in this country five school fires occur daily. 

Young lives imperiled, serious damage threatened, in 


five school buildings each day. Five today. Five more. 


tomorrow . . . More than 1500 every year. 

At its mildest, a school fire is likely to mean costly 
destruction, and the loss of valuable classroom time. 
What a school fire can mean at its worst is known only 
too well. The annals of education are blackened by 
tragedies so stark in their details that eye-witnesses, even 
years later, are reluctant to speak of them. 

Protect the children under your care from this fright- 
ful hazard. Make your school buildings secure against 
fire by using Kalman Floor Construction. A school with 
floors built with Kalman Steel Joists is fire-safe be- 
cause these joists, with concrete floor slab and plaster 
ceiling, form a barrier that fire cannot pass. Tests have 
proved Kalman Floor Construction capable of safely 
resisting fire continuously for more than two hours. 

Security against fire is only one of the advantages 
offered by Kalman Joists. They are immune to termites 


and other wood-devouring insects. They make a floor 
structure that never shrinks to form ugly cracks where 
walls and floor meet, letting in cold air and vermin. A 
floor structure that absorbs sound and vibration, pre- 
venting noises overhead from disturbing the classrooms 
below. 

In spite of all they contribute to make a school build- 
ing safer, more healthful, more efficient, Kalman Joists 
add only slightly to building costs. They can be applied 
economically to virtually any school building, regardless 
of its type or size, or the budget limitations. 

Ask your architect about Kalman Steel Joists. The 
chances are that he knows them and has specified them 
for schools or other buildings. 


LINOLEUM __ 


Kalman Fireproof Floor 
Construction consists of by 
rigidly - bridged joists, 
concrete floor slab, and 
plaster ceiling. Any of 
the usual floor finishes 
may be used with this oe 


type of construction. 


METAL LATH 


RIGID BRIDGING 


METAL LATH 


PLASTER 





a 


KALMAN STEEL JOISTS geTHLEHENy KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of 
et a Bethlehem Steel Corporation, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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GUARDED all around 





A life saver and accident preventer during school hours, 
a property protector at all hours. Adequate protection of 
school children necessitates complete enclosure of playground 
and school-yard. Cyclone Fence is ideal for the purpose — it 
lasts longer, maintains its appearance, resists corrosion and 
is economical. 


Cyclone Fence is so well known, so universally accepted as 
an outstanding value that it gives the tax payers the assurance 
of money well spent when it is installed. The public is con- 
scious of the necessity of Cyclone Fence protection for school 
and playground. ° 


Cycione Fence may be erected by our factory-trained crews, 
your own men, or by relief labor under the direction of one 
of our superintendents, if you desire. An accurate estimate 
will convince you of the low cost of this life saver, there will 
be no obligation. Write for catalog, address Dept. A.S. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
SUBSIDIARY OF unrreD [OQ states STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone—nota “type” of fence but fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade-mark. 


Cyclone Fence 





From FLOOR MAINTENANCE 





HEADQUARTERS 


Specially made by 


JOHNSON for large 
floor areas 


NO BUFF flor finish 


The world’s largest maker of floor maintenance ma- 
terials offers you this balanced value finish that 
needs no rubbing, no polishing. Specially devel- 
oped by the Johnson Laboratories for use on large 
floor areas. No Buff Floor Finish gives you an ideal 
balance between the qualities of (1) long wear, 
(2) easy application, (3) quick drying, (4) high 
lustre, (5) low price. Try it! Test sample free. 
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TRAFFIC WAX 


(Liquid or Paste) The Johnson Laboratories have 
developed this genuine wax especially to stand 
up under the hardest wear on large floor areas. 
We believe Traffic Wax to be the most economi- 
cal long-wearing product ever developed for r-ax- 
imum protection and maximum beauty to floors. 
Sold —at low prices—in both liquid and paste 
forms. Try it! Test sample free. 


RB 
MW FREE SAMPLES—WRITE 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


cmtcimvint CHALK DUST 


Portable Vacuum Clsaner is the speed and thoroughness when cleaning chalk 
trays. One sweep of the hose gets most of it—a second swing gets even the 
finest chalk dust. None of the dust goes into the air. 


It's the same on wood or cement floors, in the basement, gymnasium or 
boiler room—and the way it shines up linoleum surfaces is a source of pride 
for all who have tried it. It's light—=strongly built, easily operated. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 


SPENCER 


TURBINE COMPANY 


ONE proof of the value of 


TFORD 
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LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School 
LaSalle, Illinois 





Childs and Smith 
Chicago, Illinois 
ARCHITECTS 


Finds Maple flooring as good as new 
15 and 20 years after installation 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 





“Hard Maple flooring in all classrooms 
with fixed furniture and in gym- 
nasiums where heavy equipment must 
be secured in place is the most practical 
material for school use. 


With proper care and upkeep, it retains 
its original clean and clear appearance, 
and is as good as new 15 and 20 years 
after installation.” 


CHILDS AND SMITH 
Architects 





outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface cf 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple- 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. A 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M 








* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Wis. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THIS YEAR OUR 
WASHROOMS WILL 
STAY NEAT 


Se 
Wey 














| Wuen an architect speci- 
fies Halsey Taylor Drinking 
| Fountains he has specified 
| sanitation—safe,sure health- 
| promoting hygiene. For lips 
| meed never touch a Halsey 
Taylor two-stream projector 
... there is always an ideal 
and abundant drinking stream, automatically controlled 
' regardless of pressure variation. Write. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


ASE? TAYLOR 3 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS ~~ 


OUR maintenance staff has plenty to do with- 
out spending extra time keeping washrooms 
neat. Yet washrooms have got to be kept spruced up 
and tidy if only as an example to the students. 





A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets can do | ACCURACY DURABILITY 
a lot to solve this problem. The cabinets are neat 






looking. They dispense two sheets at a time without 
leaving unsightly streamers to tear off and litter the 





No other 













floor. Incidentally, the cabinets protect the tissue | INVESTMENT 
from dust and handling at all times. | Pays Larger Dividends 
As for the tissue itself, A.P.W. Onliwon is used in —than Powers Automatic Temperature 
more hospitals, schools and other institutions than any Control for heating or ventilating systems. 
; , : Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
other in the country. It is pure and sanitary, amaz- OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
ingly absorbent, yet it retains its strength when wet. | the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
. Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
As a companion product, A.P.W. Onliwon Towels | reduced where temperature is Accurately 
sali . | controlled at the proper point. 
will give you a complete washroom service second to a 
; ; oy Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
none in common-sense health protection—and with aA peratures promote mental and physical 
. i a efficiency. ; 
desirable economy. ~ 
Vi WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
R - nearest office (see your phone directory). 








THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


Without cost or obligation, write A. P. W. Paper 40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
Co., Albany, N. Y., for samples andjor name of Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


local distributor as near you as your telephone. OR RI ili RS 
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C9042 


Corwith vitreous china 
pedestal drinking fountain 


Styled in the modern manner 
with square pedestal and basin. 
Fitted with the NEWERA three- 
stream bubbler and concealed 
TRIUMPH self-closing valve. 
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The last vestige of danger of infection- 
spread from drinking receptacles is 
ended by these new Crane fountains. 


Lips touch only the running stream 
which automatically stays at a uniform 
height under varying water pressures. 


Saliva will not get into the jet open- 
ings because the stream is directed 
away from the jets. The raised bub- 
bler makes back-siphonage impossi- 
ble. Designed after consultation with 
health authorities. 


Both fountains are beautifully mod- 
eled of the most sanitary of wares— 
vitreous china. Both have the de- 
pendability that is assured by the 79 
year Crane reputation. 


Schools are invited to request further 
information about these fountains. 


CRANE 


old eakee bucket 





C9268 


Corridor vitreous china 
recess drinking fountain 


The ideal fixture where space 
is limited, it fits flush with the 
wall. Fitted with the NEWERA 
three-stream bubbler and 
TRIUMPH self-closing valve. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 


VALVES, 





Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


FITTINGS, FABRICATED rUre, PUMPS, HEATING 





PLUMBING MATERIAL 




















« ADAMS STREET 
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Buying for 


TOMORROW 


Ir we are buying Life Insurance we 
want to know that the company will still be solvent when the 
policies matures. 


If we buy Accident Insurance we want to know that the 
company is sufficiently strong to stand the maximum penal- 
ties for personal injury permitted under the policy. 


If we buy Securities we want to know they will pay dividends 
when we are no longer able to work. 


If we pay for paving we want to know that it will be serviceable 
long after the installments are paid. If it is not, we have no 
recourse if the paving company is not financially pnpenee 
or has gone out of business. 


If we buy an automobile today we want to know the company 
will be operating five years hence so we may be able to secure 
the desired parts. 


WE WOULD NOT 


Permit a transient doctor to perform an operation on any 
member of our family. 


Loan money to a transient passing through our community. 

Sell goods on installment to a person who has no place he 
called home. 
NOR SHOULD WE 

Buy from a company that is not in position to render 
professional service to the school purchaser. 

Buy from a company that has no permanent business home. 


Invest in school equipment that will not be serviceable for 
several years to come. 


Buy from a company that will not be in position years 
hence to duplicate the order or furnish the desired parts. 


Buy from a company that cannot be depended upon to re- 
place a product if a defect should be revealed a few years hence. 


Buy from a company that is not in position to guarantee 
satisfactory delivery and performance of the product. 


WE SHOULD 


Invest safely by buying from those concerns whose security 
today insures that they will be in business tomorrow. Those 
who have a business home. 

Buy bonded or guaranteed products, not bootleg or blended. 


Investigate the sources of supply to know that the guarantee 
is not word but fact. 


Any legitimate, well-established company can furnish bonded 
or guaranteed products. It is their stock in trade—their 
method of building good will. 


Buy bonded or guaranteed products. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


AS S O CI AT ION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE NAME TO BEAR IN MIND 
WHEN YOU NEED LOCKER LOCKS 


HE name YALE is known and accepted everywhere as a 
symbol of the utmost in lock security. Modernize your 
school locker system with YALE Locker Locks just’ as 

other great schools are doing. They are made in a wide range 

of models to meet every requirement ofboth old and newlockers. 


T 








| 


ee el 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
: STAMFORD, CONN,, U.S.A. 








Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 


Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. | The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 
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he seholar who cher- 
ishes love of comfort 
is not tit to be deemed 


HE he 


a scholar. 



















Truly said— but again the 
modern educator knows that 
the greatest concentration 
upon a study is only possible 
when the student is uncon- 
scious of body. 


Therefore ROYAL seating 
with scientifically designed 
seats and backs are most popu- 
lar with those who give most 
thought to the choice of school 
equipment. 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1142 §. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
BRANCH FACTORIES : 

AZ W. ISCO 6 os New York City 
1106'S. FH SOreet 6g cc Los Angeles 
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PROVIDES MORE RECREATION TIME 








FOR THE TEACHER 





H 
BETTE," Deg 
R PICTURE. 
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“THE GREATEST 
TEACHING AID OF 
MODERN TIMES” 


#. 
J F 
— : 


) 
Says Supt. of Schools 7 


“TT CONSIDER Ditto and Ditto Workbooks the greatest teaching aids 

of modern times”, writes one superintendent of schools. “It has 

reduced the number of pupil failures, provided more recreation time 
for my teachers and reduced blackboard eyestrain”. 


* * * * 


Thousands of schools equipped with Ditto and Ditto Workbooks 
are experiencing these and other important improvements in teaching methods. 


Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto reproducing ink. Any page from 
these books when torn out at the perforation and taken to Ditto or to any 
other gelatine or hectograph duplicator, will reproduce 100 or more copies. 
Thus one Ditto Workbook actually is equivalent to 100 ordinary workbooks. 


Superintendents, principals and teachers everywhere claim that Ditto Work- 
books improve teaching methods, provide more recreation time for the 
teacher, save valuable learning hours, eliminate blackboard eyestrain, reduce 
the number of pupil failures and permit the poor school as well as the more 
prosperous school to enjoy the advantages of modern teaching methods. 


Send the coupon today for our new book—“Emancipating the Teacher”. It describes: 


completely Ditto’s service to schools and lists all of the Ditto books and maps available 


———— a a a a a a a a a i i a a oc /— es cums mums nes ne be De 


DITTO INCORPORATED Ash 1054 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


r 
| 
7 | 
| Yes, I’d like to receive your booklet “Emancipating the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service to schools. No obligation, 
| of course. | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


DITTO INCORPORATED @e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINO!S 
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Started and 
Going Good! 


Western Office: 
66 E. SOUTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The preparatory labors for the school year, 
1934-35, have been in hand for months and 
were completed before the autumn season. 
Budgets have been made, teaching staffs have 





been re-engaged, the summer repairwork is 
‘done, supplies and equipment have been pro- 
yx aan 13 vided. The physical school plant was ready 
for the work to be carried on therein. 
PR SAIS 14 The professional workers have had their 
a 15 summer vacation rest and recreation, and are 
once more full of energy and ambition to 

17 render a good year’s work. All has been set, 
and going for a month. 

Denes 18 It is safe to say that in the preparatory la- 
bors for the fall opening of schools the au- 
baa Se 3 19 thorities have wrestled with serious problems. 

20 Boards of education and superintendents have 
encountered difficulties and embarrassments, 

- as never encountered before, in finding an ad- 

23 justment between a reduced income and the 
requirements of an adequate school service. 

23 While many corners had to be cut, in order 
to keep within the budget limitations, the 
chief aim has been to provide the essentials 

24 and thus keep the school going. And here, 

26 the several school systems of the country, as 
a whole, have met the situation adequately 

a 29 and satisfactorily. 

3] | The transition from an old to a new deal 
has reached the stage where school officials 
are quite clear as to their own mission and 

33 as to the exigencies that they must deai with. 

35 The nation’s schools are in safe hands. This 
assurance is given. 

- | At any rate, the schools are once more in 

action and going, and will continue to go. 

4] | The loyalty and temper of the American 

44 | people in its attitude on popular education 
were put to a severe test. 

44 That test has given the assurance that the 
schools will be maintained upon standards of 
efficiency as high as the circumstances will 

eanbaiin permit. As far as the year, 1934-35, is con- 
wuncencsi ail cerned, the school machinery is once more in 
eer 43 full motion. 
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hut it wasn't that at all 


ORE and more the effect of improper schoolroom air conditions 
M upon the work and health of school children is being under- 
stood. When rooms are overheated, children become dull, inattentive 
and fatigued. Such conditions, if they occur frequently, are certain to 
reflect themselves in the report card at the end of the month. The prob- 
lem of maintaining air conditions which keep children quiet and men- 
tally alert is a difficult one; but, happily, it has been solved. 

The high velocity jet discharge of the Univent and the Her-Nel-Co 
Air-Conditioner makes possible the introduction into the class room 
of low temperature outdoor air when it is necessary for cooling. Venti- 
lating units which lack the high velocity jet, must limit the introduc- 
tion of this cool outdoor air in order to prevent drafts. A Herman 
Nelson System of Air Conditioning makes possible the maintenance 
of a desirable temperature, so necessary for schoolroom efficiency. 
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Supervision 77 Kansas City, Missouri 
By S. M. Barrett, Supervisor of Publications, Kansas City Schools 


In the first period of public schools within 
the territorial limits of the United States, the 
control of teachers and of school affairs gen- 
erally was purely democratic. All questions of 
school policies and procedures were determined 
by the whole group of citizens of the district 
or town. The only employee was the teacher. 
But as the size of the project of education in- 
creased and complexities arose, there was of 
necessity a public demand for a different kind 
of management of the schools. 


Evolution of Supervision 


In response to that public demand came laws 
providing for supervision, but this first super- 
vision was by laymen, not by experts. ‘This 
supervision was more or less perfunctory and 
really amounted to an official inspection. 
Gradually this lay supervision gave place to 
professional supervision, and school boards, 
superintendents, and supervisors were appoint- 
ed. 

There was in the beginning of this new move- 
ment a residue of the accepted procedure of the 
old lay supervision; i.e., superintendents were 
sometimes more inclined to pass more or less 
critical judgment on the work of the teachers 
than they were to help these teachers. In recent 
years the objective of supervisors has been al- 
most solely directed to make better teachers 
by encouragement, suggestions, reassignment, 
and by other rational means. Supervisors now 
feel it their duty to see that every teacher suc- 
ceeds or at least improves to the limit of her 
ability. Teachers no longer fear the supervisors 
or superintendents but welcome them as friends 
and helpers whose visits are an opportunity 
for progress. 

Since learning depends upon activity there 
have in recent years been great efforts to de- 
velop pupil-activity programs so that pupils 
live and learn through multiplied experiences. 
The pupil’s growth and development is meas- 
ured very largely by his interest in his work 
and by his active participation in that work. 

Superintendents know that the learning 
method which is effective with pupils applies 
with equal force to teachers. Creative work 
and teacher growth are best obtained when the 
teacher has freedom to initiate plans and pro- 
cedures and to apply his or her own ideas and 
ideals. The wise superintendent knows that he 
cannot secure the best services for the children 
of the school system without the loyal and 
active participation of his teachers in the prob- 
lems of organization, administration, and su- 
pervision. He knows that he should make avail- 
able to the children the experience, the knowl- 
edge, the useful technique, and the fine ideals 
possessed by the teachers of the entire system. 


Co-operative Supervision 

In the Kansas City, Missouri, school sys- 
tem, supervision is becoming more and more 
a co-operative enterprise. The superintendent 
frequently calls conferences with his entire 
staff, and at such times objectives and meth- 
ods of procedure are agreed upon. Thus the 
several departments, each understanding the 
other’s work more fully, are less inclined to 
work at cross purposes and are encouraged to 
go forward co-operatively in all matters re- 
quiring supervision. Assistant superintendents, 
directors of special subjects, and supervisors 
frequently call conferences with those whom 
they supervise, and in such conferences work- 
ing agreements are openly formulated and 
definite objectives as well as methods of pro- 
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Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


cedure for the group are co-operatively estab- 
lished. 

The units of each school system (adminis- 
trators, supervisors, principals, teachers, pu- 
pils, patrons, and the community) when work- 
ing co-operatively, exert much power and are 
not retarded by friction. 

In the Kansas City school system the suc- 
cess of the school principals in administering 
and supervising schools has been greatly in- 
creased by the co-operation of teachers with 
the principals in forming policies and programs 
for the schools and in co-operatively carrying 
out such policies and programs. The wise 
principal takes his teachers into his confidence, 
listens to their advice and counsel, and guides 
the entire faculty in co-operative and there- 
fore effective efforts. 


Supervision on Call 


In Kansas City any members of the super- 
visory staff may be had on call by any teach- 
ers or principals who desire special assistance. 
Many difficulties are overcome by this method. 
Often a few consultations of this kind result 
in proper adjustment and prevent actual fric- 
tion as well as avoid serious mistakes. 


Improvement of Teachers in Service 


Beginning with September of the school 
year 1933-34, the Kansas City Teachers Col- 
lege and the Woodland School (a practice 
school) have been open on Saturdays instead 
of Mondays as had been the case previously. 
This arrangement has given ample opportunity 
for teachers who are continuing their improve- 
ment by advanced study, to attend the college 
on Saturdays. It also has afforded means of 
placing before the teachers numerous demon- 
strations of improved classwork. 

These demonstrations have been given either 
under the direction of faculty members of 
Teachers College or under the direction of 
directors or supervisors from the superintend- 
ent’s staff. At each of these meetings a confer- 
ence has been held before each demonstration 
class, and the object and nature of the pro- 
cedure has been discussed. After the demon- 
stration another conference is held. The op- 
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portunities afforded by this new arrangement 
have been of inestimable value to those teach- 
ers of Kansas City who are desirous of re- 
ceiving improvement and training in service, 
The plan is being continued during the present 
school year. 

At conferences at the beginning of the 
school year teachers who have had special 
methods in some reputable college or universi- 
ty, report on the subject to the teacher of their 
grade. Thus the benefit from the study and 
investigation of fellow teachers is passed on to 
the entire group. Furthermore, any teacher 
who has worked out an experiment and dis- 
covered a new technique or new methods and 
skills, is invited before the conference, and a 
knowledge of her success eliminates the neces- 
sity of several hundred teachers making the 
same trials and discoveries. No technique or 
method is introduced into the school system 
until it has been approved in conference. 

However, indiscriminate unnecessary ex- 
periments are eliminated by careful organiza- 
tion and supervision, for it must be remem- 
bered that experiments undertaken in schools 
must be made with “other people’s children.” 
If continued unwisely, they may lead to harm. 
The teacher stands in loco parentis and he 
must never lose sight of this fact. 


Teachers’ Voluntary Conference 


Voluntary conferences of teachers are held 
periodically under the direction of directors 
and supervisors. In these voluntary confer- 
ences the subject or subjects to be taken up 
are such matters as the teachers themselves 
wish to have discussed or explained. 

A teacher who is making a success of teach- 
ing some particular subject is chosen either to 
demonstrate with her class before the confer- 
ence or to make a statement of her methods 
or technique in this work. Then a free discus- 
sion is held and after a free discussion and 
helpful suggestions, each teacher takes home 
with her from the conference a better knowl- 
edge of how to proceed with her classes. Thus 
duplication of experimentation on other peo- 
ple’s children is reduced to a minimum. 

In 1869 John R. Phillips was elected as the 
first school superintendent of Kansas City. In 
1874 he was followed by J. M. Greenwood 
who served until 1913. At that time Mr. 
Greenwood became superintendent emeritus 
and was followed in office as superintendent 
of schools by I. I. Cammack who had been, 
previous to that time, assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Cammack served as superintendent from 
1913 to 1928 when he was retired to become 
superintendent emeritus and was succeeded by 
George Melcher who was the assistant super- 
intendent. Only these four men have held the 
office of superintendent of schools in Kansas 
City. 


THE OLD BRICK SCHOOLHOUSE, 
PROVIDENCE 


(See Cover Illustration) 


Not the first schoolhouse built in Rhode 
Island, but the oldest existing public school- 
house. Its construction was authorized in 1768, 
when the Town of Providence voted to raise 
£100, by tax, the balance of the cost to be 
raised by popular subscription. It was used as 
a powder manufactory and for storing muni- 
tions during the Revolutionary War. It was 
occupied by Brown University, the University 
Grammar School, and for other schools at 
various times from 1770 to 1799. From 1800 
to 1828 it housed one of the four free public 
schools in Providence. The first Providence 
public school for domestic science and the first 
fresh-air school in America were located here. 
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Rules and regulations in many forms are set 
forth as codes to regulate the activities of 
boards of school control. However, the duties 
of such boards are so multitudinous and varied 
that it is an impossibility to catalog any but 
the major duties devolving upon them. State 
legislatures, upon the realization of the delega- 
tion of authority which it must necessarily pass 
to somebody, have allowed wide discretion to 
be vested in boards of school control to carry 
out the policies which they believe to be the 
most beneficial to the greatest number of people 
concerned. Questions such as the following 
naturally arise in the course of administration 
of public schools: What discretionary powers 
has a board of school control beyond that given 
by statute? What acts in the exercise of dis- 
cretion may be considered ultra vires? What 
legal limitations are placed on the use of dis- 
cretion in the administration of public schools? 
What constitutes an abuse of discretion? Court 
determinations have been studied to determine 
the answer to such questions as these and other 
questions which have arisen in this study. 

The purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine from numerous court decisions just 
what discretionary powers are vested in a 
board of school control; to see how far courts 
will allow school boards to exercise their honest 
judgment in discretion; to formulate for school 
officials and teachers regulations whereby they 
may better be guided in their duties, and to 
safeguard school officials and teachers against 
an abuse of power vested in them. 

This study is not one to attempt to solve 
problems of litigation or to give an interpreta- 
tion of the author’s ideas concerning the 
numerous cases studied. It is, rather, an enu- 
meration and summary of legal decisions that 
have been rendered concerning the actions of 
boards of school control in the various states 
of the United States. Therefore, cases involving 
discretion and abuse of discretion in the sep- 
arate states have been carefully analyzed to 
determine what powers boards of school con- 
trol may exercise, and what powers are un- 
lawful for them to exercise. 

So long as the action of a board of school 
control cannot be considered arbitrary, wanton, 
malicious, or otherwise an abuse of discretion, 
the courts will not interfere with the exercise 
of the delegated or implied powers so vested. 
Furthermore, the courts are usually disinclined 
to interfere with regulations adopted by school 
boards, and they do not appear to consider 
whether the regulations are wise or expedient, 
but merely whether they are a reasonable ex- 
ercise of the power and discretion of the board 
acting reasonably within the powers conferred. 
A court has no right to control the discretion 
vested in a school board by the statutes of the 
state, and it may not substitute its judgment 
for the judgment of the board upon any ques- 
tion it is by law authorized to determine. 

Abuse of Discretion Defined. An abuse of 
discretion is defined as a discretion exercised to 
an end or purpose not justified by, and clearly 
against, reason and evidence. The courts will 
not interfere with the exercise of discretion by 
school directors in matters confined by law to 
their judgment, unless there is a clear case of 
an abuse of discretion or a violation of law. 
The reasonableness and propriety of the rule is 
a question of law for the courts, however. 
Abuse of the discretion invested in a board 
exists when such discretion is exercised: (a) 
not in good faith, (6) unjustly, (c) inequitably, 


Discretionary Powers of Boards of School Control 


Dr. John Decatur Messick, Superintendent of Schools, Spencer, North Carolina 


(d) with unnecessary hardships, (e) fraudu- 
lently, (f) arbitrarily, (g) unreasonably, (4) 
maliciously, (4) wantonly, (j) not in best inter- 
est of the public, (&) without statutory author- 
ity.) 

Rules and regulations set up by a board 
must be reasonable if they are to be enforced. 
Conditions surrounding a problem in one case 
would be immeasurably different in another 
case. This makes it absolutely imperative that 
boards of school control must have broad pow- 
ers of interpretation of their activities in an 
untrammeled way. ‘ 

Limits of Power. As the growth of public- 
school education increases in its activities, it 
becomes more necessary for a greater elasticity 
to be exercised in the operations of boards of 
school control. Legislatures are cognizant of 
that fact, and so delegate authority and per- 
mit a broader interpretation to a school board. 
However, a board must remember that it is an 
administrative body entitled to exercise only 
such powers and duties as are defined by stat- 
ute and such as are necessarily implied there- 
f-om.” Quoting from a court decision: “A court 
has no authority to control the discretion vest- 
ed in a board of education by the statutes of 
this state, or to substitute its judgment for the 
judgment of the board, upon any question it is 
by law authorized to determine. Nor will a 
court restrain such a board of education from 
carrying into effect the determination of any 
question within its jurisdiction, except for an 
abuse of discretion, or for fraud and collusion 
on the part of such a board in the exercise of 
its statutory authority.’ 

General Discretionary Powers in Adminis- 
tration. A board may establish schools of high- 
er grade or decrease the number of grades to be 
taught in a school, as the interest and conven- 
ience of the people may require; which schools 
shall be under the management of the board at 
large; to employ, pay, and dismiss teachers or 
other employees; to build, repair, and furnish 
schoolhouses; purchase or lease sites, or rent 
suitable rooms, and to make all other necessary 
provisions relative to schools as may be deemed 
proper. It may charge tuition and incidental 
fees if necessary, so long as statutory provi- 
sions will allow, and wantonness, arbitrariness, 
and any other abuse of power are absent.* 
Honest judgment is given great consideration 
by courts, and in some instances courts have 
upheld the decisions of the boards when they 
were erroneous and would not declare them to 
be an abuse of discretion, because in the opin- 
ion of the courts the boards were honest in 
their judgments. Furthermore, the judgment 
may not be reviewed, unless it is clear that 
there is a willful disregard of duty. If there is 
apparent disregard of the abuse of discretion- 
ary power, decisions lend support to the theo- 
ry that the actions of such boards are ieview- 
able for abuse of discretion.® 

Discretionary Powers in the Establishment 
of Schools and School Districts. The plenary 
power of the legislature over the creation of 
school districts is absolute. It may provide for 
the establishment of school districts for differ- 
ent purposes and confer upon a board of school 
control such powers as it deems best within 





‘Heaton v. Jackson, 34 Oh. A. 424, 171 N. E. 364; School of 
City of Elwood v. State, 180 N. E. 471. 

*State Line Cons. School v. Farewell Independent School, 48 
S. W. (2d) 216. 

3Brannon v. Tiro Cons. School Board, 99 Oh. St. 369, 124 
N. E. 235. 

*Board of Education v. Cummings, 103 Ga. 641, 29 S. E. 488. 

“Christian v. Jones, 211 Ala. 161, 100 So. 99, 32 A. L. R. 
1340. 
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the limits of the state or national constitution. 
Therefore, the legislature may delegate to its 
agents that power which is not legislative in 
character by the enactment of the statutes, 
which determines the limitations within which 
a board of school control may exercise the 
power so desired.® 

Although a statute permitting the creation 
of district boards of school control permits 
large discretion in connection with school dis- 
tricts: (a) The welfare of all districts con- 
cerned must be taken into consideration before 
any new school districts may be created, al- 
tered, or consolidated by a board. (6) Econom- 
ical or commercial aspects cannot possibly be 
taken into consideration when creating, alter- 
ing, or consolidating districts, where it is man- 
datory that they act upon petition. (c) A board 
may use its discretionary powers in creating, 
altering, or consolidating districts only when it 
is not mandatory that they act upon petition.‘ 
(d) In the exercise of discretion, within stat- 
utory limitations a board of school control has 
final decision in creation, alteration, or consol- 
idation of school districts, and the courts will 
not interfere. (e) Gerrymandering will not be 
permitted by the courts on the part of a board 
of school control in the establishment of a 
school district. No person may be discriminat- 
ed against. (f) When the language of a statute 
grants power to a board of school control or 
to other agents, it is their duty to carry out 
the desires of the people of the territory in- 
volved, unless there should be a positive case 
in which it was not thought to be for the best 
interest of the territory in question. 

Creation of School Plant.’ A board may de- 
termine the necessity for a building and the 
kind of building desirable, within limits defined 
by any statute within a given state, unless it 
is limited by a vote of electors. (a) Therefore, 
a board has been declared by court decisions to 
be within its rights if it should decide to erect 
a building with an auditorium, gymnasium, 
workshop, or any other kind of department 
that would be for the benefit of the school. 
When this is done, it has power to control the 
use of the building in any way it deems best 
for the welfare of the community as a whole. 
(b) If a board believes that greater results 
may be realized through the erection of sepa- 
rate buildings for different races, it has author- 
ity to use such discretion. (c) Before a board 
may use discretionary power to cause to be 
erected a school building, the site must either 
be lent or leased for 50 years if the structure is 
to be made of wood, and 99 years if the build- 
ing is to be constructed of brick or stone, ac- 
cording to a Michigan ruling. (d) If a board 
has sufficient money in a school treasury to 
erect a building without a levy, it is within its 
authority to act accordingly. The same is true 
if there is sufficient money in the budget to 
cover the necessary expenses of a proposed 
building program. (e) A board has the right 
to contract for the construction of a building 
for school purposes on the basis of a levy, pro- 
vided statutory limitations are not exceeded. 
(f) A loan may be secured from a state’s liter- 
ary fund without obtaining permission from the 
voters of a district in a few jurisdictions. It is 
held that the governing board of the fund is 
empowered with sufficient jurisdiction to pass 
upon the feasibility of such a loan. (g) A board 

“City of Dallas v. Love (Tex. Civ. A.), 23 S. W. (2d) 431; 
Keime v. Community High School Dist. No. 296 in Fulton Co., 


348 Ill. 228, 180 N. E. 858. 
In re. Baumstown Sch. Dist., 22 Pa. Dist. 856. 
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has no discretionary power to exceed any stat- 
utory limitation in a building program. (h) A 
board has the right to reject all bids for the 
erection of a schoolhouse and request that new 
bids under entirely new conditions be offered, 
if in its discretion it believes that it would be 
for the best interest of the people. (7) A board 
has wide contractual powers regarding a build- 
ing program and, except in case of abuse, its 
discretionary authority will not be interfere 
with. (j) The statutes of some states do not 
mention the possibility of a board’s insuring a 
school building at its discretion, while in other 
states they do, but in either case the boavd is 
at liberty to insure, according to the implica- 
tions of the statutes.® 

Discretionary Powers in the Ma’ntenance 
and Operation of a School Plant. A school dis- 
trict is a quasi corporation and as such, in ac- 
cordance with law, has power to levy taxes to 
maintain and operate the school plant in its 
jurisdiction.'!° The power and duty of caring 
for, maintaining, and operating the plant in an 
efficient manner, is usually vested by statute 
in certain local school boards or officers, and 
the discretionary power in this respect is that 
of using their best judgment. (a) A_ board 
should see that the school property is kept in 
good condition, but it may not remodel or im- 
prove the school plant at its discretion, under 
the terms of maintenance or operation. (b) A 
board has wide discretion in determining how 
the repair of a building shall be done. (c) A 
board is the sole judge of its needs, and as long 
as it stays within statutory or constitutional 
limitation, a fiscal court cannot question th? 
discretion of the board in making its requests, 
but must grant such levy of tax rate as re- 
quired by the board. (d) A court has held that 
a board has discretionary power in the control 
and supervision of school property within the 
district. (e) A board may use its discretion in 
the use of the school plant, so long as the work 
of the school is not interfered with, if there 
is not a statutory provision to the contrary. In 
no way may a board use any power that w_ll 
impede the progress of a school or hamper its 
operation, at its discretion. (f) A board may 
decide what uses may be made of the building 
for special subjects, or whether no use may be 
made of it for special subjects, so long as stat- 
utory provisions are not interfered with. 

Discretionary Powers in the Administration 
and Supervision of Schools. A board of school 
control is never created by constitutional pro- 
vision, but by the various state legislatures, 
which carry on through the board of school 
control, a system of public education. A legis- 
lature creates a board and gives to it the right 
of control and management of the schools un- 
der its supervision, since the legislature itself 
could not possibly carry on effectively the work 
of education without delegating some of its 
power to an agency to act in its stead. There- 
fore, a board of school control has full author- 
ity and such discretionary power as may be 
implied from the commands or statutes of the 
state legislature or general assembly, in the 
administration and supervision of schools, un- 
less its constitution provides otherwise, so long 
as its acts are honest, its judgment clear, and 
its interest paramount for the greatest good of 
the taxpayers concerned. The board may do all 
things needful for the maintenance, prosperity, 
and success of the schools, and for the promo- 
tion of education, just as long as no constitu- 





8Millard v. Board of Education, 10 N. E. 669; Sheldon v. 
Center Sch. Dist., 25 Conn. 224; Burlington v. Burlington, 98 
Vt. 388, 127 A. 892; Woodson v. Kingman Co. Sch. Dist., No. 
28, 127 Kan. 651, 274 Pa. 728; Hopkins v. Howard, 131 Or. 
448, 283 Pa. 18. 

*Haghn Lumber Co. v. Duryee Sch. Dist., 277 Pa. 345, 121 
Atl. 107. 

Andrews v. Estes, 11 Me. 267, 26 Am. Dec. 521; Sch. Dist. 
No. 8 v. Arnold, 21 Wis. 665; Hamtramck Tp. v. Hollihan, 46 
Mich. 127, 8 N. W. 720; Adams v. Miles, (Civ. App.) 300 
S. W. 21%. 
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tional or statutory provision is violated. 
Among the powers conferred, a board may 
have full supervision over its teachers and all 
other employees, may specify the duties to be 
performed by them, and fix the qualifications 
necessary for any position, so long as no stat- 
utory provision is evident to the contrary." 

A board may exercise wide discretionary 
power in the selection of a superintendent of 
schools. It may decide who is, and who is not 
suitable, from the standpoint of morals, phys- 
ical attractions, age, education, or whatever 
qualifications it believes should be considered 
before employing an administrator for its 
schools. In this matter the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the board cannot be called in ques- 
tion or inquired into by the court. Unless there 
is a statutory regulation to determine the term 
of office of a superintendent, the board has 
broad discretion in the determination of the 
length of contract it may make. (a) A super- 
intendent may be employed for a term of office 
extending beyond that of the board, as it has 
been declared that it is the office and not the 
person which is the legal unit of activity. (0) 
Where there is no statutory determinant of a 
superintendent’s salary, a board is vested with 
discretion to determine the amount that shall 
be paid within reason. (c) A board may deter- 
mine what expenses should be allowed for the 
educational activities of a superintendent, so 
long as such expenses are directly beneficial to 
the school program. (d) Such duties as a board 
may wish to delegate to a superintendent for 
the efficient administration and supervision of 
a school, may be delegated, so long as there is 
no statutory refraction. (e) A board has the 
right to dismiss a superintendent for failure to 
perform his duties or for any misdoing that 
may militate against him as a school adminis- 
trator. However, there is no discretion allowed 
to dismiss a superintendent under contract, 
unless there is a justifiable cause which can 
be proved in court. Otherwise, he may collect 
for the amount of the contract, minus any 
other wages he may have earned during the 
time of the contract after dismissal by the 
board. Relating to this an Illinois court said: 
‘Where a county board of education removes 
a superintendent of schools, courts will not re- 
try cases, but will examine records to ascertain 
abuse of discretion by acting arbitrarily, cor- 
ruptly or capriciously, or upon insufficient 
charges, and whether the board’s findings are 
based upon competent and reliable evidence, 
but if the board does not act arbitrarily, cor- 
ruptly, or capriciously, and its findings are 
based upon competent and relevant evidence, 
its acts are final and not subject to review by 
courts.”!* 

Any statute authorizing a board to elect 
teachers therein to serve at the discretion of 
the board, includes every essential element in 
service thus established for a teacher, save as 
otherwise established by statute. Great freedom 
is allowed to be exercised in honest judgment, 
just so long as statutory regulations are abided 
by. (a) An applicant may be qualified from 
any statutory regulation and yet not meet with 
the approval of the board of school -control."* 
In the event that he is not elected to a position 
for which he has applied, there is no legal basis 
to justify action by a court, because the board 
has discretionary power to consider more than 
the necessary qualifications and experience. 
(b) In the selection of teachers, voters and 
taxpayers have no right to enforce their will 


"Hassett v. Carroll, 85 Conn. 23, 81 Atl. 1013, Ann. Cas. 
1913 A, 333; Assoc. Schs. Ind. Dist. No. 63 of Hector R. Co. 
v. Sch. Dist. No. 83 R. Co., 142 N. W. 325; Commonwealth v. 
Hartman, 17 Pa. St. Rep. 118; Bd, of Edu. of City of Indian- 
apolis v. State ex. rel. Sanders, 28 N. E. 61. 

‘ “Bowden v. Bd. of Edu., Dist. No. 41, Du Page Co., 264 

pp. i. 
13Paquette v. Fall River, 179, 588; Leonard v. Sch. Com. of 
Springfield, 241 Mass. 325, 135 N. E. 459. 
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or choice upon the board. (c) A board in using 
its power to determine the fitness of a teacher 
for a position, may under discretion consider 
the sex of a teacher. In determining whether 
a man or woman is better fitted for a position, 
is a matter which cannot be questioned by 
court action. Although this is true, it would not 
be legal for a board to make an appointment to 
a position on the basis of sex, if there should 
be a statutory provision or constitutional enact- 
ment which prohibits such distinctions of this 
character. Teachers should be selected for posi- 
tions which appear to be better adapted to the 
particular sex. A Pennsylvania court stated: 
“The board of education has a right to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of all teachers, and to 
classify them in accordance therewith, in such 
manner and by such tests as the board in its 
discretion may deem best for the interest of the 
public-school system of the district; and in 
determining the qualifications of teachers for 
different kinds of schools, the board may take 
into consideration sex.”’ 

Certification of Teachers. A legislature may 
delegate authority to a board of school control 
to license teachers or to revoke their license.!4 
(a) In states where teachers are required to 
hold certificates at the time of employment in 
order for contracts to be valid, a teacher who 
does not hold a certificate at the time the con- 
tract is made, cannot collect for any work per- 
formed during such time as he does not have 
a certificate. A North Dakota court held that: 
“Every contract relating to the employment of 
teachers who do not hold contracts of lawful 
qualifications, is void by the express terms of 
the statute, and every warrant issued in pay- 
ment of services of.such a teacher is without 
consideration and void.’ (6) Some interpre- 
tations have been given which state that, if a 
board of school control has reviewed the qual- 
ifications of a teacher and has decided to elect 
a person who does not have a certificate, but 
who is entitled to one, it is entirely legal to 
proceed. Even then, a teacher so employed 
must receive a certificate before entering upon 
his duties. (c) When a teacher’s certificate 
expires while in service, and he does not receive 
one for the remainder of the term, he does not 
remain eligible to teach, and the board has no 
discretionary right to pay him for the time he 
should teach after the expiration of the certifi- 
cate. (d) When a teacher is entitled to a cer- 
tificate but has not received one for some time 
after the work has begun, the certificate must 
be dated back to the time of the qualification 
of the teacher; that is, the date when the cer- 
tificate was due to be issued to him. 

Salaries of Teachers. A school board has 
power to determine the salary schedule for its 
particular division, so long as it stays within 
statutory limitations. Cognizance may be 
taken of the factors within the scope of the 
service of the teacher to assist in deciding con- 
siderations that may be given to some special 
duties, special accomplishments, or exceptional 
service. A board may either raise or reduce the 
salary schedule at its discretion, so long as the 
raise is general and does not conflict with stat- 
utory provision. Moreover, a court has held 
that a school board has no discretionary au- 
thority to make a wage scale that discriminates 
between male and female teachers. Salaries 
may be paid according to the kind of work 
performed, but only in this way may discriml- 
nation be made, and the courts feel that this 
is only a just compensation for service ren- 
dered. However, this ruling is applicable only 





“Elmore v. Overton, 104 Ind. 548, 4 N. E. 197, 54 Am. 
Rep. 343. 

Goose River Bank v. Willow Lake Sch., 1, N. D. 26, 44 
N. W. 1002; McCloskey v. Sch. Dist., 135 Mich. 235, 96 N. 
W. 18. 
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A Survey of School Provisions for Isolated Children 


W. C. Reusser, Professor of Education, University of Wyoming 


Present emphasis on equality of educational 
opportunity for all the children of the nation 
calls attention to many provisions which are 
necessary for extending education to the chil- 
dren living in isolated sections of the country. 
In many states of the Union there are vast 
areas which are sparsely populated and in 
which there are not enough children to estab- 
lish schools. Under such conditions children 
must be transported long distances to a school, 
or board-and-room for the children or house- 
rent for the family must be paid by the dis- 
tricts while the children live in a locality ac- 
cessible to a school. Another solution for the 
problem is to extend education to these isolat- 
ed children by means of a system of itinerant 
teachers or through correspondence study. 
From Maine to California and from Minnesota 
to Texas, there are localities in which there 
is need for one or more of the special provisions 
mentioned above. 

The term “isolated children” as used in this 
study is defined to include all children of school 
age who live beyond reasonable walking dis- 
tance from an established school and for whom 
regularly established bus-transportation routes 
are not feasible. There is no general agreement 
as to what constitutes reasonable walking dis- 
tance, but it may arbitrarily be taken as one and 
one-half or two miles from the child’s home to 
the school. Regularly established bus-transpor- 
tation routes are not uniform as to their length 
and the number of children conveyed, but 
usually such route includes ten or more chil- 
dren and extends beyond one and one-half or 
two miles from the school. 

The school laws of all the states in the 
Union were analyzed for the special provisions 
such as payment of board-and-room of isolated 
children, school dormitories, private transpor- 
tation, correspondence study, itinerant teach- 
ers, etc. In addition to this analysis, a ques- 
tionnaire calling for similar information was 
sent to all state departments in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which such special provi- 
sions are practiced, in states which do not 
contain them in their laws. It was found that 
the problem of providing educational facilities 
for isolated children is not confined to any one 
state or section but is national in scope. 


Provisions for Board-and-Room 


Twenty-four of the states provide for the, 


payment of board-and-room of isolated chil- 
dren while attending an established school. In 
some of the states this provision is made 
through statutory enactment, while in others it 
has grown up as a general practice without 
specific mention in the law. This provision is 
usually carried out by local boards of educa- 
tion or under rules and regulations of state 
departments or state boards of education. 

The conditions under which the board-and- 
room of isolated children is paid from public 
funds differ greatly among the states. Com- 
monly the provision applies only where condi- 


tions are not favorable for the operation of. 


bus-transportation routes and where there are 
too few children to provide a school. Economy 
is cited as a condition in Michigan and Oregon. 
Nebraska provides for the payment of board- 
and-room in case a rural school is closed. 

The amount of maintenance allowance 


Sranted for board-and-room is usually deter- 
mined by local boards of education. Six states 
have maximum amounts fixed either by law or 
by state department regulations. A ruling in 
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TABLE I. PROVISIONS FOR ISOLATED CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


Minnesota fixes the maximum allowance at 
$45 per child per year. South Dakota has a 
maximum allowance of $150 per family per 
year. Pennsylvania allows $1 per child per 
week of five days. California allows 25 cents 
per day of attendance or a maximum of 75 
cents per family per day. Wisconsin has a max- 
imum of $2 per child per week, and Wyoming 
sets a maximum of $10 per child per month 
where schools are closed and pupils are trans- 
ported or boarded. Schedules of payment de- 
pending on the distance and number of chil- 
dren are fixed by law in Montana and North 
Dakota. These schedules are also used for pay- 
ment of private transportation. Columns 1, 2, 
and 3 of Table I show the provisions, condi- 
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tions, and amount paid in the various states 
for board-and-room of isolated children. 


Dormitories and House-Rent 


Reports from eleven states — California, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia — indicate 
that one or more school dormitories are operat- 
ed. Such dormitories are usually established for 
high-school pupils living in isolated sections of 
the state. The conditions for admission to dor- 
mitories are admission to high school and res- 
idence remote from the school. In California, 
junior-college districts may maintain dormi- 
tories. Montana and South Carolina maintain 
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a number at district and county expense. 

In a number of states provision is made for 
payment of house-rent of families of isolated 
children who move to a location accessible to a 
school. The Wisconsin law provides that such 
house-rent may be paid if the cost does not 
exceed the cost of transportation. In Wyoming 
house-rent is paid to a relatively large number 
of families who move to a school. The average 
amount paid is $10 per month. 


Private Transportation 


In thirty-nine states in the union parents or 
guardians may under certain conditions trans- 
port their own children to school at public ex- 
pense. Such transportation is carried on most 
extensively in sparsely populated areas and 
where bus transportation is not feasible. The 
local boards of education are, as a rule, given 
discretionary powers in determining when this 
provision is necessary. The distance from the 
child’s home to the school or to the nearest 
bus route is a factor mentioned by state school 
officials in eleven states. Doubtless, distance is 
one factor in all the states providing for private 
transportation, whether it is expressly men- 
tioned or not. 

The compensation allowed for private trans- 
portation varies greatly, and in most cases rep- 
resents an agreement between school boards 
and parents or guardians of the children. So 
many local conditions must be considered that 
it would be difficult to apply definite schedules, 
although a number of states, particularly North 
Dakota and Montana, have schedules of pay- 
ment based on the number of children trans- 
ported and the distance. Eleven states have 
compensation rates based on amounts paid per 
child per day of attendance, thus making ac- 
tual attendance a condition for payment. State 
aid is mentioned in three states: Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

In many states private transportation is gov- 
erned by the same provisions as bus transpor- 
tation and is no more expensive; in others, 
special rates are in effect and the cost is much 
greater. In Wyoming the average amount paid 
per child for private transportation is about 
$10 per month, whereas the cost per child by 
bus transportation is less than $5 per month. 

Columns 4, 5, and 6 of Table I summarize 
the provisions for private transportation in the 
states. ' 

Minimum Rural Schools 


All of the states in the Union maintain one- 
teacher rural schools for children in isolated 
sections, as well as for children in more densely 
populated rural areas. The minimum size of 
these rural schools differ greatly, ranging from 
no minimum number to a minimum of twenty 
children. Texas and South Carolina usually 
have twenty or more children in rural schools; 
Indiana and Virginia have minimum require- 
ments of fifteen. Ten states have a requirement 
of ten children for rural schools; five states 
fix a minimum number, ranging from five to 
nine pupils enrolled; seventeen states fix no 
minimum enrollment for a rural school. The 
number of children for which a rural school 
shall be established depends on local conditions 
to such an extent that any number must neces- 
sarily be arbitrary, depending upon facility for 
transportation, the density of population, etc. 
In most states the local board of education or 
the electors of the district determine the condi- 
tions under which rural schools shall be estab- 
lished. 

‘Columns 7 and 8 of Table I summarize the 
provisions regarding the minimum number of 
pupils for which rural schools are maintained. 


Correspondence Study 
The states of the Union have not used cor- 
respondence study to any large extent for ex- 
tending educational opportunities to isolated 
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children. Massachusetts, Nebraska, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming report corre- 
spondence study offered at public expense for 
high-school pupils. The provision in Massachu- 
setts permits correspondence study for the pur- 
pose of enriching the curricula of small high 
schools. Study work is done under the supervi- 
sion of the regular high-school teachers. The 
staff of the correspondence school of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University reads the 
papers and gives the final mark.! Nebraska has 
made extensive use of correspondence courses 
in the small rural high schools. These courses 
are offered by the University of Nebraska Ex- 
tension Division.2? In Wyoming a number of 
common school districts pay for correspond- 
ence courses taken by high-school pupils who 
would otherwise be deprived of high-school 
education. These courses are offered by the 
Division of University Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. By far the most extensive 
experimentation with correspondence study for 
elementary- and high-school pupils has been 
carried on in the Dominion of Canada and in 
Australia? 


1Correspondence Courses for Enrichment of the Curricula of 
Small High Schools, Bulletin of the Department of Education, 
April 24, 1933. : 

*Reed, A. A., ‘‘Nebraska’s Experiment with Rural 
Schools,’’ Educational Record, Vol. 14, No. 3, July, 1933. 

3High School Instruction by Mail, a Potential Economy, 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 13, 1933. 
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Itinerant Teachers 


Virginia has the most extensive provision of 
any state for itinerant or traveling teachers in 
rural areas. Two or three rural schools are as- 
signed to one teacher who travels from one to 
the other on a schedule varying with local con- 
ditions. Half-day sessions are common. 

Five states provide for itinerant teachers for 
physically handicapped children only. ‘This 
provision does not necessarily belong to the 
provisions for isolated children, but it is inter- 
esting to note the conditions under which such 
teaching is offered. Delaware had one or two 
cases of sending teachers to families which 
could not be reached by transportation. 

In the unorganized territory of Maine and 
in certain counties in Wyoming teachers are 
sent into the families of children in isolated 
sections. These family schools in Wyoming 
may be maintained for the entire school year 
with as few as one, two, or three pupils. The 
teacher usually lives in the home with the 
family. 

The problem of making adequate provisions 
for the education of children living in isolated 
sections has not been solved in many parts of 
the country. This problem deserves serious 
study and the initiation of measures which 
will make education both universal and free 
to all the children of the nation. 


Scrapbooks as an Aid zn Administration 
O. E. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Carroll, Ohio 


The superintendent’s office in even a small 
school system is the center of so many activi- 
ties that it is necessary to take advantage of 
simple mechanical means for preventing over- 
sights and for insuring advance attention to 
numerous important items of school business. 
The certainty and the accuracy of administra- 
tive control of business activities marks to a 
certain extent the efficiency of the schools and 
of the superintendent. The scrapbook has been 
found by many superintendents to be a simple 
but accurate aid in handling and properly an- 
ticipating many routine duties. 

A study of the scrapbooks .in the school- 
board offices of five small towns revealed that 
the books are used for gathering fourteen 
major types of information. Subsequently, a 
study of additional scrapbooks revealed no 
further uses of value. The content of the scrap- 
books investigated were as follows: 


Contents of Scrapbooks 


1. Elections 
a) Orders of elections 
b) Advertisement of election 
c) Material of registration 
d) Voting place maps 
e) Nominations 
f) Results 
2. Bond Records and Accounts 
a) Charted bond sheet for bond issues 
b) Provisions for pasting paid coupons 
c) Bond register sheet 
d) Copy of procedure of bond issues 
e) Bond accounting (temporary) 
3. Budgets 
a) Financial history of budget in the form of financial 
sheets 
b) Copy of current budget 
c) Budgetary procedure 


d) Publicity 
4. Programs 
a) Copy of all programs of school activities 
b) Collection of school daily programs over a period of 
years 


c) Present programs 

d) Rules governing control of the schedule 
5. Printed Forms (with index) 

a) Letterhead form for different purposes 

b) Petitions 

c) Reports (standard) with index 

d) Contract forms of all types 
6. School-Board Procedure 

a) Notices of meetings 

b) Order of business 

c) Board organization and committees 

d) Accumulated minutes sent to each member 

e) Copy of board docket 

j) Copies of notices to press 


g) Memorandum of communications and reports 
hk) Memorandum of approaching of maturity of bonds 
and coupons 
. Personnel Book 
a) Date of employment, personal history, address of em- 
ployees 
6) Date and reasons for leaving previous position 
c) Date of employment 
d) Record of all certificates and licenses 
e) Memorandum of charges against employees 
f) Names of members of the board of education 
8. Teachers’ Bulletins 
a) All bulletins distributed 
6) Policy on distribution and filing 
9. Entertainers 
a) Programs of entertainers 
6) Literature on entertainers 
c) Directories in way of cards, etc. 
10. Contracts 
a) Contracts for teachers, janitors, 
6) Contracts for buildings, supplies, 
c) Special contracts 
11. Course of Study 
a) Complete course of study for elementary schools 
6) Complete course of study for secondary schools 
c) Complete course of study for adult school 
d) Material pertinent to the building of a new course of 
study 
12. Inventories 
a) Complete inventories for books, libraries, etc. 
6) Complete inventory on supplies and equipment 
c) Complete inventory on capital outlay 
13. Insurance 
a) Material designating the companies 
6) Copy of insurance register 
c) Insurance docket of due dates of premium 
d) Material relative to school equipment insurance 
e) Material relative to appraisals for insurance 
f) Losses over a period of years to community by lack 
of insurance 
14. Advertisement for Bids 
a) Copy of advertisement for janitors 
6) Copy of advertisement for transportation 
c) Copy of advertisement for architects 
d) Copy of advertisement for contractors 
e) Copy of advertisement for plumbers 
f/) Copy of advertisement for special works 
g) Copy of advertisement for printing 
h) Copy of advertisement for supplies . 
Note. ‘The above items have been placed in accordance with 
the frequency with which they appeared in the offices. The sub- 
heads are an accumulation of the subheads from the five offices. 
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and principals 
and repairs 


Physical Structure 


The physical structure of the scrapbook 
need not conform to a set standard. It is ad- 
visable to use a book which fits well into an 
ordinary office bookshelf and which is not to0- 
large to be permanently filed in an office vault. 
Generally speaking, a book larger than 14 by 
18 in. is not practical. The backbone of the 
book should be of a good grade of material so 
that it will hold its shape. It is advisable that 
the covers be made of heavy binder’s board, 
that the leaves be of a fair quality and weight 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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In discussing the basis of professional leader- 
ship I tried to emphasize the major issues in- 
volved in the relationship of the superintend- 
ent and the school board. I assumed that the 
proper functions of a school board are per- 
fectly clear to students of educational admin- 
istration. There was no thought in my mind 
that I was making a contribution to the well- 
documented facts in the case. My contribution, 
if any, was in the matter of emphasis and 
stimulation toward making more effective those 
relationships so well understood by students 
of the problem. 

This presentation is offered with the thought 
that there is a need, shared by board members 
and superintendents alike, for a restatement of 
the more important reciprocal functions. The 
conclusions and convictions expressed here are 
based upon sixteen years of experience as a 
superintendent, working with school boards in 
five representative New England communities. 
It is a point of personal pride that this ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. In no instance 
have I worked with a school board which has 
not sustained the viewpoints herein expressed. 
Individual members have been out of line from 
time to time. These members have in most 
cases simply lacked experience and therefore 
understanding. Considering the many pres- 
sures still being brought to bear upon school- 
board members and intensified during these 
years of economic depression, I am happy to 
say that my own associations have been defi- 
nitely happy and I hope mutually satisfactory 
and effective. 

The fact remains, however, that the issues 
still persist, and the need continues for clear 
definitions and understandings. It is in the 
hope that my own experience perhaps may be 
brought to bear helpfully in meeting these 
needs that I attempt the task. 


Why the School Board? 


School-board members should early raise this 

question in adjusting themselves to the func- 
tions and responsibilities which go with mem- 
bership on a school board. They should under- 
stand that a public school system is a public- 
service institution maintained at public expense 
to provide educational opportunity suited to 
the needs and capacities of boys and girls 
through the period of childhood and youth. 
Its goal is the achievement of equality of 
opportunity. This is our fundamental American 
philosophy. 
' The school board is the instrumentality set 
up by the people for making these purposes 
effective. Whether appointed or elected, at 
large or by districts, the school board is a 
representative body, representative of all the 
people within its jurisdiction. It is not the 
representative of any group or subdivision, 
social, geographic, or political. 

Originally, because of the simplicity of 
pattern of the society which gave it birth, its 
functions were all-inclusive. It determined 
policy, selected and employed teachers, super- 
vised instruction, disciplined pupils, outlined 
and prescribed courses of study, selected and 
purchased books and supplies, superintended 
buildings, and did everything in fact except 
teach, each member no doubt, in those early 
days regarding himself as perfectly competent 
to do even that. 


A Little Chat with School-Board Members 


School Superintendents May Listen In, of Course 


John Lund, Norwalk, Conn. 


The Superintendent Emerges - 


Coincident with the industrial revolution 
and the drift of population to urban centers, 
school organization and school management 
became more and more complex. The superin- 
tendent of schools emerged as a professional 
officer, to whom was delegated more and more 
of the functions originally carried out by the 
school board. It was a perfectly logical and 
voluntary development dictated by the neces- 
sity of circumstance. There has never been 
any issue of usurpation of functions by the 
superintendent. The .office was created by 
school boards as they found that executive 
functions and responsibilities had to be cen- 
tralized under one professional head, if the 
purposes for which the board was set up were 
to be made effective. Now in this year of grace 
we find substantial agreement as to the general 
design of organization. 


Wherein Lies the Difficulty? 


In spite of this unanimity of agreement, in- 
teresting differences of opinion and diversity 
of practice still exist. It would seem that these 
difficulties are always present when human 
nature tries to function logically and in line 
with demonstrable fact and theory. 

I have just been reading an interesting book 
on Municipal Administration by Professor 
Munro. In the first chapter he makes this 
illuminating observation: “One of the first 
things that every student of municipal admin- 
istration ought to realize is the constant diver- 
gence of fact from theory in government, and 
of practice from principles.” 

These divergences exist in school adminis- 
tration as well. They are probably not so ex- 
tensive nor so striking as they are in municipal 
administration. I have referred to the element 
of human nature in action. There seems to be 


something about holding public office which 


often tends to inflate the ego and destroy the 
sense of proportion and even the sense of 
humor so closely akin to it. Starting out per- 
haps humbly enough as a representative of the 
people, many an office holder loses his ability 
to maintain the distinction and soon imagines 
himself, quite exclusively, to be the people. 
Suppose we add to such a point of view its 
inevitable correlaries and accompaniments. 
They include a distrust of “experts,” an ex- 
aggerated evaluation of personal experience 
and opinion, an insatiable thirst for “inside” 
information, the desire to be “in” on every- 
thing and to control everything, the lust for 
“power.” Here we have a picture of the sort of 
“human nature’ which even today makes it 
difficult for many school boards to function as 
present, modern conditions require that they 
should function. 

Once again, therefore, it seems in order to 
invite school officials to examine in some detail 
the functions which jointly and separately they 
should recognize and respect as being definitely 
the other fellow’s job. In every modern school 
system there is definitely plenty of work for 
each to do. In fact, the quantity of work which 
school boards do and the importance of the 
service they render have increased through the 
years as they have become essentially legisla- 
tive bodies. 


Education a State Function 


It is probably true that in comparison with 
municipal administration, the administration 
of education is, generally speaking, the best 
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organized and most efficiently operated. This 
is due in part at least to the fact that the 
administration of education is not primarily a 
municipal function but a state function, thus 
removing the area of influence at least one step 
away from the local wigwam or whatever out- 
fit it is that runs the city. 

One of the most common errors into which 
school-board members fall is the notion that 
they are directing a municipal department, 
comparable, let us say, to the police or the fire 
department. Education in America tradition- 
ally and legally is a state function. School 
boards are in a very real sense agents of the 
state, created by statute, not by ordinance or 
charter. They derive their powers from the 
state to make effective state mandates with 
respect to education. This relationship, thor- 
oughly understood, makes it possible for the 
competent school-board member to maintain a 


‘ position of dignified aloofness from the mach- 


inations and manipulations of city politics. It 
helps the board to build for itself a sound con- 
ception of its job, to understand that its major 
purpose is to get things done, and not to pro- 
vide jobs or to make friends or to win votes. 

A board which in this day and age is tied 
down with administrative routine, or which 
plays politics, swapping votes for jobs, sacrific- 
ing the birthright of children before the altar 
of false economy, helping ambitious politicians 
make records at the expense of the schools, 
cannot possibly supply the type of constructive 
leadership that is needed in the schools today. 
There can be no compromise here. The sole 
function of the school board is the adoption of 
sound educational policies and the setting up 
of the best possible program and organization 
for making those policies effective. All the time 
and energy which school-board members can 
find to give to the job can be most profitably 
used in the study of the problems of policy. 


Put Busy People on the School Board 


Voters in appraising candidates for the 
school board would do well if they set up as 
the principal qualification that the incumbent 
should be a busy person, occupied with ardu- 
ous and important professional or business 
matters. This includes, of course, the woman 
who is busy managing a home and bringing up 
a family. Such a person has found it necessary 
to budget his time, to distinguish between the 
important and the unimportant, to know the 
difference between “means” and “ends.” He is 
impatient with trivialities and long-winded dis- 
cussions. Such a person knows how to get 
things done. That, I repeat, is what a school 
board is for. 

School boards made up of people who value 
their own time will hold few special meetings 
to discuss plumbing and drainage problems or 
to listen to the life histories of candidates. 
With members of this type school-board meet- 
ings will be business meetings, short, crisp, and 
effective. 

A school board so constituted would not, for 
example, stage an exhibition such as the follow- 
ing recently brought to my attention. A super- 
visor of instruction in a highly specialized sub- 
ject was to be engaged. The superintendent was 
instructed to invite the candidates to appear 
before the board. They appeared, some twelve 
or more of them and sat in an anteroom to- 
gether, to their mutual embarrassment, an in- 
terminable period, made tolerable only because 
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of their good nature and collective sense of 
humor. What the school board was doing dur- 
ing all of.this time, the outside world has never 
discovered. The superintendent finally came 
out from the board room and informed the 
group that the pressure of business had been 
such as to make it impossible for them to be 
interviewed separately. The members of the 
board would like to meet them all, however, so 
would they please come in and be introduced. 
The next day they read in the local paper that 
a local candidate had been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. The bare recital of the facts speaks 
more eloquently than I can. In such a situation 
the executive officer of the school board appar- 
ently had no standing as such. His professional 
ability to select competent assistants and his 
right to recommend appointments were both 
reposing serenely in some waste-paper basket. 
We will pass over the lack of ordinary decent 
consideration for the people interested in the 
position to be filled. This true episode is all too 
typical of the procedures followed in the matter 
of selecting members of the staff. 

Not so long ago I heard the very competent 
superintendent of a large city school system 
explain and defend the procedures set up in his 
organization for establishing impersonal and 
valid ratings for candidates for teaching posi- 
tions. Altogether the plan was impressive as an 
attempt to improve the technique of teacher 
selection, the most important single function 
of the superintendent. Imagine my surprise 
when I heard this superintendent admit that 
without some such plan and procedure he was 
no more competent to select teachers than any 
member of his school board. The superintend- 
ents present were challenged to admit the same 
thing. The school-board members present were 
assured that this business of selecting a teacher 
is largely a matter of “by guess and by gorry” 
and that their guess was probably just as good 
as his. He did not suggest that their ‘‘inter- 
est” in a particular candidate probably made 
it even better. I hold no brief especially for the 
ability of the average superintendent to make 
unfailingly the-best selection from a given field 
of applicants. I agree thoroughly with my 
colleague that superintendents should develop 
techniques and procedures which will enable 
them to function more effectively in selecting 
candidates for appointment. I do, however, in- 
sist that when a teacher or other member of 
the professional staff is appointed, that individ- 
ual should know that it was on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent and not because 
he or she happens to have influence with one 
or several members of the school board. 

There should be writ large upon the walls of 
every school-board room, this fundamental 
proposition: There is no such thing as the 
right to a job in these schools except that which 
is based upon the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. The morale and the effectiveness of the 
organization demand that the superintendent 
shall appraise those qualifications and recom- 
mend all appointments. 


The Individual Board Member 


If I were asked to characterize the most be- 
setting sin of which school-board members are 
most generally guilty, I would call it “imper- 
sonating an officer.” I rather imagine that 
“cin” is too harsh a word. I know that mem- 
L *s are more often sinned against than sin- 
ni. - in this matter. The fact remains that 


ma. embers find it very difficult to remem- 
ber t as individuals they have no official 
statu: h carries with it authority or power; 
that t n function as members only when 
the bo. in session through participation 
in discu: nd voting. 

The a! ol-board member resists every 
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attempt made to involve him in any way out- 
side of legitimate school-board activities. He 
refuses to be made a clearing house for com- 
plaints, referring all such to the superintend- 
ent. He is careful to insist that the secretary 
of the board must receive all petitions and pre- 
sent them officially to the board. He is careful 
to point out to those who have grievances or 
panaceas or requests for special consideration, 
that school-board meetings are public meetings 
and that any citizen may be heard. He refuses 
any assignment of duties which in any way in- 
fringe upon the delegated responsibilities of the 
executive. He understands that to the extent 
that members depart from such thoroughly 
standard procedures, the dignity of the board 
is lowered, that fellow members are often em- 
barrassed and that in the long run it can only 
undermine the confidence of people generally 
in the operations of the board and seriously 
undermine its effectiveness. 


Board and Superintendent Work 
Together 


The most important personnel job of a 
school board is the selection of a superintend- 
ent of schools. He occupies the key position. 
On the one hand, he brings to the board the 
benefit of his training and experience as an 
educator. He advises them on administrative 
problems, supplies them with facts, makes a 
constant study of the school system, and .rec- 
ommends to the board the program he thinks 
is best adapted to the educational needs of the 
community. On the other hand, he is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the board. He carries out 
and makes effective the decisions of the board, 
transacts business for the board, and puts into 
effect the program which it adopts. He directs 
the work of all other employees and assumes 
responsibility to the board for the effectiveness 
of the entire school system. 
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Since the board very properly holds the 
superintendent responsible for the efficiency of 
the entire school system, it accords him vigor- 
ous and persistent support in carrying out its 
policies. 

Too often school-board members justify a 
departure from the standard procedures on the 
ground that the superintendent isn’t “strong” 
enough to function as a real executive. They 
say he needs “bolstering up,” he isn’t “aggres- 
sive” enough or he is too “aggressive.’”’ Some- 
times they admit he is a good “educator” but 
a “flop” as a business man (capital “b’’). So 
the comments run. Sometimes these comments 
can be effectively met with the simple question, 
“When did you give him a chance to func- 
tion?” They are sometimes offered in justifica- 
tion of the attitudes I have already described 
as typical of the politically minded member. 

When the comments are justified they are a 
poor excuse at best, a pitiful acknowledgment 
that the board has failed to function in its 
most important and strategic responsibility. 

Given a board intelligently aware of the 
nature of its task, working harmoniously with 
a superintendent who merits the confidence and 
responsibility imposed upon him and you have 
a well-organized, smoothly operating school 
system, progressively providing the youth of 
the community with its educational birthright. 
The problems involved are simply those of 
making practice consistent with principle, of 
making the actualities of government follow 
the design. Upon the school-board members 
and superintendents of America rests the re- 
sponsibility for solving the problem. Take de- 
votion to the cause of education, intestinal 
fortitude, and professional gumption, with tact 
that isn’t just “‘yessing,” stir these ingredients 
well and you will have a pudding well worth 
the eating. 


Secondary-School Population zz 
United States 


In spite of the fact that the democracy of edu- 
cation has brought into the high schools a larger 
proportion of children between the ages of 12 and 
18 than ever before, “There is still considerable 
economic selection, a selection which keeps down 
the proportion of children from the lower eco- 
nomic levels completing the work of the secondary 
schools.” This is a conclusion of the national sur- 
vey of secondary schools reported in a study of 
“The Secondary School Population,” conducted by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Within 50 years, 1880 to 1930, enrollment in 
high schools advanced from 3 per cent of boys and 
girls between 14 and 17 years of age to more than 
46 per cent. Of the 3,940,000 young people in 
1880; few more than 110,000 were enrolled in 
public secondary schools. In 1930, of the 9,340,000 
young people within this age group in the United 
States, 4,939,000 were enrolled in public secondary 
schools. 

It is noted in the study that the increase in 
high-school popularity has occurred more rapidly 
in urban areas than in the country. For example. 
67 per cent of pupils 14 to 17 years of age were 
enrolled in urban high schools in 1930, compared 
with less than half of this number, 31 per cent, 
in rural high schools. 

The results of a study of Seattle, Wash., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., dealing with the social com- 
position of the high-school enrollment, disclose 
striking increases from 1920 to 1930 in the pro- 
portionate representation in the high school of all 
occupational levels. This finding harmonizes with 
(he general conclusion that there is a rapidly in- 
creasing popularization of high-school education. 
However, when the increases of the different social 
and economic groups represented in the high school 


are compared, for Seattle the groups of the upper 
levels during the period, already larger at the out- 
set, were gaining on the groups at the lower level. 
The gains were larger, for example, for the pro- 
prietary and professional groups than for skilled 
and common labor. For Bridgeport, on the other 
hand, the proportions at the different levels ap- 
peared to be drawing together. 

“The evidence presented seems to indicate prog- 
ress toward intellectual democratization,” the sur- 
vey reveals, “that is, toward increased representa- 
tion in secondary schools of intellectually less com- 
petent youth. It is not that intellectual selection is 
no longer operative, but that it is less operative 
than formerly. There is evidence that in many 
communities the secondary-school population as a 
whole is not far from being a representative cross 
section of at least the total literate population.” 

Regarded as an important conclusion is the find- 
ing that secondary education is becoming intel- 
lectually more democratic through the extension 
of courses to include vocational and other non- 
college subjects. 

Pupils whose fathers were engaged in upper 
economic levels or professional groups were found 
to take a larger proportion of academic and scien- 
tific courses in high school. Pupils from lower 
economic levels were found more frequently study- 
ing household- and industrial-arts courses. About 
one fourth of the high-school pupils taking aca- 
demic and scientific courses were from homes in 
which fathers were at the semiprofessional level. 
About one sixth of the pupils in household-arts 
and industrial-arts groups came from this level. 
About one tenth of the pupils studying academic 


and scientific courses came from the professional 
level. 
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That the city superintendent of schools 

occupies a place of very great potential influ- 
ence is so generally conceded that it will not be 
necessary to submit much evidence to support 
this generalization. He is at the head of the 
9mmunity organization in which there are 
nore people vitally concerned than there are 
.. any other local undertakings. He exerts con- 
tril over a staff of well-trained persons who in 
turn have large spheres of local influence. He 
has more possible community contacts than 
any clergyman, social worker, business man, 
professional man, or office holder in the com- 
munity. His name is one of the best known in 
the community. He can be freer from selfish 
personal interests than most other community 
leaders; and his views and opinions are likely, 
therefore, to be more highly regarded. He has 
an almost unlimited opportunity to initiate 
policies and programs of great significance to 
the well-being of large numbers of people. In 
a very true sense he has a major responsibility 
for determining what the community shall pro- 
vide in an educational program for its boys and 
girls as well as for many adults. In the typical 
urban community the superintendent of schools, 
if he is a man of vision, courage, and real 
leadership, can exercise more influence in the 
direction of community betterment than any 
other individual or group. It is important to 
recall these characteristics and opportunities of 
his position in order to emphasize the very 
great responsibility for leadership that devolves 
on the city superintendency. 

I have often speculated what I would do in 
matters of leadership if I were the superintend- 
ent of schools in a typical American city, and 
I have wondered just how my program would 
differ from what is actually done in such posi- 
tions by those of large experience. As a result 
of such speculation, I want to bring to your 
attention some of the things that I should hope 
to do in the matter of leadership. 


Goals Must be Understood 


In the first place, I would devote a consider- 
able amount of time to keeping the goals of 
public education before the teachers, the pupils, 
the school-board members, the patrons, and 
the citizens generally. In my opinion many 
problems in public education arise from con- 
fusion in the thinking of citizens with regard 
to the goals. There are too few citizens who 
realize that the success of American civiliza- 
tion depends on the capacity and the desire of 
the people to maintain a democracy. Too few 
appreciate the place of the school as an essen- 
tial agency for the education of the democratic 
electorate. As a superintendent of schools I 
would stimulate a discussion of a variety of 
topics involving a consideration of the objec- 
tives in public education. I would attempt to 
make certain that every teacher was well in- 
formed concerning the aims and the scope of 
the local school, so that he would be well pre- 
pared to meet questions and criticisms. I would 
also try to encourage lay groups to discuss the 
goals of education. In various ways I would 
seek to build up an intelligent support for 
public education. In a democracy the people 
must ultimately decide important questions of 
local and state policy with respect to education, 
because the public school touches the everyday 
lives of citizens so intimately and so frequently. 
Important questions concerning the scope and 
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nature of public education are being raised 
daily, and because our citizens must ultimately 
decide these questions they should be prepared 
to decide wisely. To make wise decisions the 
people must have an understanding of the pur- 
poses and goals of public education. To develop 
such an understanding is a responsibility of the 
city superintendent and to meet this respon- 
sibility one must exercise real leadership. 


The Staff 


In the second place, I would give much 
attention to the selection and promotion of the 
members of the staff. This may seem a very 
trite suggestion. I am convinced, however, 
that many superintendents neglect a great 
opportunity when they select their personnel. 
A few months ago a superintendent from a city 
of 50,000 boasted, in my presence, that he had 
selected five new teachers on the basis of 
records furnished by a placement agency. He 
stated that the records were so complete that 
it was not necessary for him to go to the trouble 
of having a personal interview. I would try to 
avoid such a colossal blunder and would try to 
*select new teachers on the basis of personal 
interviews and examination of the best avail- 
able information regarding each candidate’s 
health, character, training, and potential suc- 
cess. Insofar as possible I would try to secure 
first-hand information on the work of teachers 
with pupils. In my opinion a superintendent 
has his greatest opportunity to increase the 
efficiency of classroom instruction in the selec- 
tion of his teachers. The standards of class- 
room work are almost certain to vary from 
year to year in a school where the superintend- 
ent follows the indefensible practice of engag- 
ing teachers without making the most careful 
inquiry into their training, experience, previous 
success, and professional zeal. In such a school, 
pupils are likely to have a full year wasted, or 
worse than wasted, because of the blunders 
made by the superintendent in his choice of 
new teachers. 

The suggestion that the efficiency of class- 
room instruction can be greatly increased 
through the careful selection of teachers is not 
a new one; much has been written on the 
subject. But my former work as inspector of 
high schools for the University of Michigan 
has convinced me that continued emphasis on 
the suggestion is very much needed. In filling 
vacancies many employing authorities \ still 
trust to hearsay evidence and statements fur- 
nished by the applicants to the neglect of the 
services offered by the appointment bureaus of 
teacher-training institutions. I would not have 
anyone -conclude that these appointment bu- 
reaus can relieve a superintendent of his 
responsibility. They can, however, give him 
valuable information with regard to candidates 
and their qualifications. There is still too little 
hunting and searching for high-grade teachers. 
There is still too little use by superintendents 
of the organized services available for direct- 
ing their search. Let me repeat, there is no 
more important service which a superintendent 
can render to his school than the selection of 

the right sort of teachers. May I suggest to 
any superintendent who needs more time and 
money for finding the right kind of teachers 
that he present the problem to his board of 
education and seek to convince his board that 
in the selection of his teachers the superintend- 
ent has his greatest single opportunity to ren- 
der far-reaching service to his school. 
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Professional Morale 


In the third place, I would devote much time 
and thought to the promotion of professional 
morale. Morale is defined by one authority as 
“mental condition of soldiers and others as 
regards courage, zeal, and hope.” Professional 
morale as used in this discussion refers to the 
spirit of industry, confidence, loyalty, and 
optimism exhibited by teachers in matters per- 
taining to their duties. 

It frequently happens that large investments 
of time and money in educational enterprises 
fail to yield satisfactory returns because of the 
inability of the leaders to maintain a satisfac- 
tory state of professional morale. When the 
professional morale of a teaching corps is high, 
the individual members are contented, con- 
fident, and enthusiastic, and find very genuine 
satisfaction in their work. Conversely, when 
the morale is low, teachers are discouraged, dis- 
satisfied, discontented, and find little satisfac- 
tion in their work. 


Leadership vs. Dictatorship 


The day of the arbitrary educational dictator 
has passed and the demand is for the educa- 
tional leader who appreciates the importance of 
cultivating right attitudes toward work on the 
part of teachers. In the selection of administra- 
tors more care should be taken to select those 
who can develop the potential capacities of 
teachers and who can initiate policies that will 
build morale. Fortunate is the school that has 
an administrator who appreciates the close re- 
lationship between professional morale and the 
success of the school. We need administrators 
with minds and eyes for essentials; who rec- 
ognize the importance of right attitudes on the 
part of teachers; who realize the value of a 
happy, confident, and _professional-minded 
corps of teachers. In the training of administra- 
tors and supervisors, we need to give more at- 
tention to the study of problems of morale. 
Among the policies that tend to promote 
morale are such as these: 

1. The policy of maintaining exacting stand- 
ards of personality, academic preparation, and 
professional training in making all new ap- 
pointments. 

2. The policy of recognizing the skilful 
teacher as an artist, and not a servile employee 
in which position he is often placed in the name 
of centralization of responsibility and scientific 
efficiency. 

3. The policy of praising and rewarding 
teachers who render a distinctive quality of 
service. 

4. The policy of giving teachers fair and 
liberal consideration with respect to loss of 
salary in case of illness or enforced absence. 

5. The policy of avoiding the unnecessary 
restraints placed on teachers by a military type 
of administration and supervision. 

6. The policy of developing an experimental 
or inquiring attitude on the part of teachers 
toward problems of instruction, especially 
those involving the nature and characteristics 
of pupils. 

As a part of a program to build professional 
morale I would seek to keep the members of 
the teaching staff well informed concerning the 
program, policies, and problems of the local 
school system. It has been my observation that 
too many administrators feel that only they 
can be trusted with any information relating 
to a given situation. As a result those occupy- 
ing teaching positions are uninformed to a 
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of their good nature and collective sense of 
humor. What the school board was doing dur- 
ing all of.this time, the outside world has never 
discovered. The superintendent finally came 
out from the board room and informed the 
group that the pressure of business had been 
such as to make it impossible for them to be 
interviewed separately. The members of the 
board would like to meet them all, however, so 
would they please come in and be introduced. 
The next day they read in the local paper that 
a local candidate had been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. The bare recital of the facts speaks 
more eloquently than I can. In such a situation 
the executive officer of the school board appar- 
ently had no standing as such. His professional 
ability to select competent assistants and his 
right to recommend appointments were both 
reposing serenely in some waste-paper basket. 
We will pass over the lack of ordinary decent 
consideration for the people interested in the 
position to be filled. This true episode is all too 
typical of the procedures followed in the matter 
of selecting members of the staff. 

Not so long ago I heard the very competent 
superintendent of a large city school system 
explain and defend the procedures set up in his 
organization for establishing impersonal and 
valid ratings for candidates for teaching posi- 
tions. Altogether the plan was impressive as an 
attempt to improve the technique of teacher 
selection, the most important single function 
of the superintendent. Imagine my surprise 
when I heard this superintendent admit that 
without some such plan and procedure he was 
no more competent to select teachers than any 
member of his school board. The superintend- 
ents present were challenged to admit the same 
thing. The school-board members present were 
assured that this business of selecting a teacher 
is largely a matter of “by guess and by gorry” 
and that their guess was probably just as good 
as his. He did not suggest that their ‘‘inter- 
est” in a particular candidate probably made 
it even better. I hold no brief especially for the 
ability of the average superintendent to make 
unfailingly the-best selection from a given field 
of applicants. I agree thoroughly with my 
colleague that superintendents should develop 
techniques and procedures which will enable 
them to function more effectively in selecting 
candidates for appointment. I do, however, in- 
sist that when a teacher or other member of 
the professional staff is appointed, that individ- 
ual should know that it was on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent and not because 
he or she happens to have influence with one 
or several members of the school board. 

There should be writ large upon the walls of 
every school-board room, this fundamental 
proposition: There is no such thing as the 
right to a job in these schools except that which 
is based upon the qualifications of the appii- 
cant. The morale and the effectiveness of the 
organization demand that the superintendent 
shall appraise those qualifications and recom- 
mend all appointments. 


The Individual Board Member 


If I were asked to characterize the most be- 
setting sin of which school-board members are 
most generally guilty, I would call it ‘“‘imper- 
sonating an officer.” I rather imagine that 
“sin” is too harsh a word. I know that mem- 
bers are more often sinned against than sin- 
ning in this matter. The fact remains that 
many members find it very difficult to remem- 
ber that as individuals they have no official 
status which carries with it authority or power; 
that they can function as members only when 
the board is in session through participation 
in discussions and voting. 

The able school-board member resists every 
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attempt made to involve him in any way out- 
side of legitimate school-board activities. He 
refuses to be made a clearing house for com- 
plaints, referring all such to the superintend- 
ent. He is careful to insist that the secretary 
of the board must receive all petitions and pre- 
sent them officially to the board. He is careful 
to point out to those who have grievances or 
panaceas or requests for special consideration, 
that school-board meetings are public meetings 
and that any citizen may be heard. He refuses 
any assignment of duties which in any way in- 
fringe upon the delegated responsibilities of the 
executive. He understands that to the extent 
that members depart from such thoroughly 
standard procedures, the dignity of the board 
is lowered, that fellow members are often em- 
barrassed and that in the long run it can only 
undermine the confidence of people generally 
in the operations of the board and seriously 
undermine its effectiveness. 


Board and Superintendent Work 
Together 


The most important personnel job of a 
school board is the selection of a superintend- 
ent of schools. He occupies the key position. 
On the one hand, he brings to the board the 
benefit of his training and experience as an 
educator. He advises them on administrative 
problems, supplies them with facts, makes a 
constant study of the school system, and. rec- 
ommends to the board the program he thinks 
is best adapted to the educational needs of the 
community. On the other hand, he is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the board. He carries out 
and makes effective the decisions of the board, 
transacts business for the board, and puts into 
effect the program which it adopts. He directs 
the work of all other employees and assumes 
responsibility to the board for the effectiveness 
of the entire school system. 
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Since the board very properly holds the 
superintendent responsible for the efficiency of 
the entire school system, it accords him vigor- 
ous and persistent support in carrying out its 
policies. 

Too often school-board members justify a 
departure from the standard procedures on the 
ground that the superintendent isn’t “strong” 
enough to function as a real executive. They 
say he needs “bolstering up,” he isn’t “aggres- 
sive” enough or he is too “aggressive.” Some- 
times they admit he is a good “educator” but 
a “flop” as a business man (capital “b”). So 
the comments run. Sometimes these comments 
can be effectively met with the simple question, 
“When did you give him a chance to func- 
tion?” They are sometimes offered in justifica- 
tion of the attitudes I have already described 
as typical of the politically minded member. 

When the comments are justified they are a 
poor excuse at best, a pitiful acknowledgment 
that the board has failed to function in its 
most important and strategic responsibility. 

Given a board intelligently aware of the 
nature of its task, working harmoniously with 
a superintendent who merits the confidence and 
responsibility imposed upon him and you have 
a well-organized, smoothly operating school 
system, progressively providing the youth of 
the community with its educational birthright. 
The problems involved are simply those of 
making practice consistent with principle, of 
making the actualities of government follow 
the design. Upon the school-board members 
and superintendents of America rests the re- 
sponsibility for solving the problem. Take de- 
votion to the cause of education, intestinal 
fortitude, and professional gumption, with tact 
that isn’t just “yessing,” stir these ingredients 
well and you will have a pudding well worth 
the eating. 


Secondary-School Population 2” 
United States 


In spite of the fact that the democracy of edu- 
cation has brought into the high schools a larger 
proportion of children between the ages of 12 and 
18 than ever before, “There is still considerable 
economic selection, a selection which keeps down 
the proportion of children from the lower eco- 
nomic levels completing the work of the secondary 
schools.” This is a conclusion of the national sur- 
vey of secondary schools reported in a study of 
“The Secondary School Population,” conducted by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Within 50 years, 1880 to 1930, enrollment in 
high schools advanced from 3 per cent of boys and 
girls between 14 and 17 years of age to more than 
46 per cent. Of the 3,940,000 young people in 
1880; few more than 110,000 were enrolled in 
public secondary schools. In 1930, of the 9,340,000 
young people within this age group in the United 
States, 4,939,000 were enrolled in public secondary 
schools. 

It is noted in the study that the increase in 
high-school popularity has occurred more rapidly 
in urban areas than in the country. For example. 
67 per cent of pupils 14 to 17 years of age were 
enrolled in urban high schools in 1930, compared 
with less than half of this number, 31 per cent, 
in rural high schools. 

The results of a study of Seattle, Wash., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., dealing with the social com- 
position of the high-school enrollment, disclose 
striking increases from 1920 to 1930 in the pro- 
portionate representation in the high school of all 
occupational levels. This finding harmonizes with 
the general conclusion that there is a rapidly in- 
creasing popularization of high-school education. 
However, when the increases of the different social 
and economic groups represented in the high school 


are compared, for Seattle the groups of the upper 
levels during the period, already larger at the out- 
set, were gaining on the groups at the lower level. 
The gains were larger, for example, for the pro- 
prietary and professional groups than for skilled 
and common labor. For Bridgeport, on the other 
hand, the proportions at the different levels ap- 
peared to be drawing together. 

“The evidence presented seems to indicate prog- 
ress toward intellectual democratization,” the sur- 
vey reveals, “that is, toward increased representa- 
tion in secondary schools of intellectually less com- 
petent youth. It is not that intellectual selection is 
no longer operative, but that it is less operative 
than formerly. There is evidence that in many 
communities the secondary-school population as a 
whole is not far from being a representative cross 
section of at least the total literate population.” 

Regarded as an important conclusion is the find- 
ing that secondary education is becoming intel- 
lectually more democratic through the extension 
of courses to include vocational and other non- 
college subjects. 

Pupils whose fathers were engaged in upper 
economic levels or professional groups were found 
to take a larger proportion of academic and scien- 
tific courses in high school. Pupils from lower 
economic levels were found more frequently study- 
ing household- and industrial-arts courses. About 
one fourth of the high-school pupils taking aca- 
demic and scientific courses were from homes in 
which fathers were at the semiprofessional level. 
About one sixth of the pupils in household-arts 
and industrial-arts groups came from this level. 
About one tenth of the pupils studying academic 
and scientific courses came from the professional 
level. 
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That the city superintendent of schools 

occupies a place of very great potential influ- 
ence is so generally conceded that it will not be 
necessary to submit much evidence to support 
this generalization. He is at the head of the 
9mmunity organization in which there are 
nore people vitally concerned than there are 
.. any other local undertakings. He exerts con- 
trol over a staff of well-trained persons who in 
turn have large spheres of local influence. He 
has more possible community contacts than 
any clergyman, social worker, business man, 
professional man, or office holder in the com- 
munity. His name is one of the best known in 
the community. He can be freer from selfish 
personal interests than most other community 
leaders; and his views and opinions are likely, 
therefore, to be more highly regarded. He has 
an almost unlimited opportunity to initiate 
policies and programs of great significance to 
the well-being of large numbers of people. In 
a very true sense he has a major responsibility 
for determining what the community shall pro- 
vide in an educational program for its boys and 
girls as well as for many adults. In the typical 
urban community the superintendent of schools, 
if he is a man of vision, courage, and real 
leadership, can exercise more influence in the 
direction of community betterment than any 
other individual or group. It is important to 
recall these characteristics and opportunities of 
his position in order to emphasize the very 
great responsibility for leadership that devolves 
on the city superintendency. 

I have often speculated what I would do in 
matters of leadership if I were the superintend- 
ent of schools in a typical American city, and 
I have wondered just how my program would 
differ from what is actually done in such posi- 
tions by those of large experience. As a result 
of such speculation, I want to bring to your 
attention some of the things that I should hope 
to do in the matter of leadership. 


Goals Must be Understood 


In the first place, I would devote a consider- 
able amount of time to keeping the goals of 
public education before the teachers, the pupils, 
the school-board members, the patrons, and 
the citizens generally. In my opinion many 
problems in public education arise from con- 
fusion in the thinking of citizens with regard 
to the goals. There are too few citizens who 
realize that the success of American civiliza- 
tion depends on the capacity and the desire of 
the people to maintain a democracy. Too few 
appreciate the place of the school as an essen- 
tial agency for the education of the democratic 
electorate. As a superintendent of schools I 
would stimulate a discussion of a variety of 
topics involving a consideration of the objec- 
tives in public education. I would attempt to 
make certain that every teacher was well in- 
formed concerning the aims and the scope of 
the local school, so that he would be well pre- 
pared to meet questions and criticisms. I would 
also try to encourage lay groups to discuss the 
goals of education. In various ways I would 
seek to build up an intelligent support for 
public education. In a democracy the people 
must ultimately decide important questions of 
local and state policy with respect to education, 
because the public school touches the everyday 
lives of citizens so intimately and so frequently. 
Important questions concerning the scope and 





1This article constituted the basis of an address before the 
Conference of Public School Administrative Officers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August, 1934. 


The Leadership Function of the City Superintendent’ 


J. B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of Education, University of Michigan 


nature of public education are being raised 
daily, and because our citizens must ultimately 
decide these questions they should be prepared 
to decide wisely. To make wise decisions the 
people must have an understanding of the pur- 
poses and goals of public education. To develop 
such an understanding is a responsibility of the 
city superintendent and to meet this respon- 
sibility one must exercise real leadership. 


The Staff 


In the second place, I would give much 
attention to the selection and promotion of the 
members of the staff. This may seem a very 
trite suggestion. I am convinced, however, 
that many superintendents neglect a great 
opportunity when they select their personnel. 
A few months ago a superintendent from a city 
of 50,000 boasted, in my presence, that he had 
selected five new teachers on the basis of 
records furnished by a placement agency. He 
stated that the records were so complete that 
it was not necessary for him to go to the trouble 
of having a personal interview. I would try to 
avoid such a colossal blunder and would try to 
*select new teachers on the basis of personal 
interviews and examination of the best avail- 
able information regarding each candidate’s 
health, character, training, and potential suc- 
cess. Insofar as possible I would try to secure 
first-hand information on the work of teachers 
with pupils. In my opinion a superintendent 
has his greatest opportunity to increase the 
efficiency of classroom instruction in the selec- 
tion of his teachers. The standards of class- 
room work are almost certain to vary from 
year to year in a school where the superintend- 
ent follows the indefensible practice of-.engag- 
ing teachers without making the most careful 
inquiry into their training, experience, previous 
success, and professional zeal. In such a school, 
pupils are likely to have a full year wasted, or 
worse than wasted, because of the blunders 
made by the superintendent in his choice of 
new teachers. 

The suggestion that the efficiency of class- 
room instruction can be greatly increased 
through the careful selection of teachers is not 
a new one; much has been written on the 
subject. But my former work as inspector of 
high schools for the University of Michigan 
has convinced me that continued emphasis on 
the suggestion is very much needed. In filling 
vacancies many employing authorities still 
trust to hearsay evidence and statements fur- 
nished by the applicants to the neglect of the 
services offered by the appointment bureaus of 
teacher-training institutions. I would not have 
anyone -conclude that these appointment bu- 
reaus can relieve a superintendent of his 
responsibility. They can, however, give him 
valuable information with regard to candidates 
and their qualifications. There is still too little 
hunting and searching for high-grade teachers. 
There is still too little use by superintendents 
of the organized services available for direct- 
ing their search. Let me repeat, there is no 
more important service which a superintendent 
can render to his school than the selection of 
the right sort of teachers. May I suggest to 
any superintendent who needs more time and 
money for finding the right kind of teachers 
that he present the problem to his board of 

education and seek to convince his board that 
in the selection of his teachers the superintend- 
ent has his greatest single opportunity to ren- 
der far-reaching service to his school. 
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Professional Morale 


In the third place, I would devote much time 
and thought to the promotion of professional 
morale. Morale is defined by one authority as 
“mental condition of soldiers and others as 
regards courage, zeal, and hope.” Professional 
morale as used in this discussion refers to the 
spirit of industry, confidence, loyalty, and 
optimism exhibited by teachers in matters per- 
taining to their duties. 

It frequently happens that large investments 
of time and money in educational enterprises 
fail to yield satisfactory returns because of the 
inability of the leaders to maintain a satisfac- 
tory state of professional morale. When the 
professional morale of a teaching corps is high, 
the individual members are contented, con- 
fident, and enthusiastic, and find very genuine 
satisfaction in their work. Conversely, when 
the morale is low, teachers are discouraged, dis- 
satisfied, discontented, and find little satisfac- 
tion in their work. 


Leadership vs. Dictatorship 


The day of the arbitrary educational dictator 
has passed and the demand is for the educa- 
tional leader who appreciates the importance of 
cultivating right attitudes toward work on the 
part of teachers. In the selection of administra- 
tors more care should be taken to select those 
who can develop the potential capacities of 
teachers and who can initiate policies that will 
build morale. Fortunate is the school that has 
an administrator who appreciates the close re- 
lationship between professional morale and the 
success of the school. We need administrators 
with minds and eyes for essentials; who rec- 
ognize the importance of right attitudes on the 
part of teachers; who realize the value of a 
happy, confident, and _professional-minded 
corps of teachers. In the training of administra- 
tors and supervisors, we need to give more at- 
tention to the study of problems of morale. 
Among the policies that tend to promote 
morale are such as these: 

1. The policy of maintaining exacting stand- 
ards of personality, academic preparation, and 
professional training in making all new ap- 
pointments. 

2. The policy of recognizing the skilful 
teacher as an artist, and not a servile employee 
in which position he is often placed in the name 
of centralization of responsibility and scientific 
efficiency. 

3. The policy of praising and rewarding 
teachers who render a distinctive quality of 
service. 

4. The policy of giving teachers fair and 
liberal consideration with respect to loss of 
salary in case of illness or enforced absence. 

5. The policy of avoiding the unnecessary 
restraints placed on teachers by a military type 
of administration and supervision. 

6. The policy of developing an experimental 
or inquiring attitude on the part of teachers 
toward problems of instruction, especially 
those involving the nature and characteristics 
of pupils. 

As a part of a program to build professional 
morale I would seek to keep the members of 
the teaching staff well informed concerning the 
program, policies, and problems of the local 
school system. It has been my observation that 
too many administrators feel that only they 
can be trusted with any information relating 
to a given situation. As a result those occupy- 
ing teaching positions are uninformed to a 
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point where they are frequently embarrassed 
in their dealings with associates and with pa- 
trons. I would use news bulletins to teachers, 
personal conferences, group meetings, and a 
variety of other methods of keeping members 
of the staff well informed concerning the work 
of the school. I would assume that every work- 
er in the system, regardless of the relative im- 
portance of his position, should feel that it was 
important for him to know a great deal about 
the school system. 

As another measure to improve morale, I 
would seek to stimulate a desire for profes- 
sional growth on the part of my associates in 
educational work. You will note that I said 
“associates in educational work.” This expres- 
sion is selected advisedly, to emphasize the fact 
that it is important for an administrator to 
think of other workers in the system as asso- 
ciates rather than as subordinates. I would try 
to stimulate professional growth by co-opera- 
tive study of significant problems as well as 
\ through the stimulation of professional read- 
ing, attendance at professional meetings, and 
continued preparation in summer schools. 


Understanding the Basis of Progress 


In the fourth place, I would seek to develop 
such an intelligent understanding of educa- 
tional problems on the part of the members 
of the board of education that the board would 
become a valuable agency for interpreting the 
school to the community. In my opinion some 
of our present difficulties can be traced to the 
tendency of some school administrators to as- 
sume that it is the business of a board of edu- 
cation to approve all recommendations of the 
professional staff without criticism or without 
question and in a thoroughly submissive man- 
ner. I do not believe that we have given enough 
time to the problem of informing school-board 
members. I commend the recent publication of 
the University of Illinois entitled Desirable 
Working Relationships Which Should Exist be- 
tween the Board of Education and the Princi- 
pal of the High School, and I endorse the fol- 
lowing statement in this publication: 

“The efficiency of the administration and of 
the supervision of the high school depends to a 
great extent on the kind of working relation- 
ships which exist between the board of educa- 
tion and the head of the high school.” 

Some of you are doubtless familiar with this 
bulletin and will recall that it deals with the 
following topics: (1) school-board procedure, 
(2) organization of the board of education, 
(3) selection of teachers and other employees, 
(4) reports by the principal relative to teach- 
ers and other employees, (5) reports by the 
principal on the administration and supervi- 
sion of the high school, (6) the school budget, 
(7) program for the continued improvement of 
the high school, (8) committees of the board 
of education, (9) school-building facilities, 
(10) care of school property, (11) use of 
school property, (12) textbooks and courses of 
studies, (13) protection against interferences 
by certain groups or individuals in the com- 
munity, (14) employment of inexperienced 
teachers, (15) substitute teachers, (16) at- 
tendance of the principal at board meetings, 
and (17) teaching schedule of the principal. 

This list of topics suggests a range of infor- 
mation that should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the board of education. 


Public Relations 

In the fifth place, I would give much atten- 
tion to the development of an effective pro- 
gram of public relations and would seek to 
develop a plan of training for teachers that 
would be calculated to increase their ability to 
win and hold the confidence and good will of 
patrons. I would recognize the teacher as the 
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most important agent in such a program of 
public relations, and I would also take account 
of the fact that most teachers need training in 
the matter of meeting and dealing with parents 
and other citizens. I would place special em- 
phasis on the desires of parents with regard to 
the consideration that they would like to have 
teachers show for their special interests. I 
would also give much attention to the relation- 
ship of the school to other community agencies, 
such as the church, newspapers, libraries, and 
a great variety of civic organizations. Among 
the policies for informing the public that I 
would follow are those suggested by the follow- 
ing list of activities: 

1. Formulating a brief statement of the edu- 
cational philosophy of the local schools and 
securing discussion of it by local groups of 
teachers, parents, and civic leaders. 

2. Instructing pupils with reference to the 
purposes, the scope, and the achievements of 
the American school system. 

3. Organizing and disseminating informa- 
tion on school costs expressed in simple terms 
and emphasizing values that accrue to the 
child. 

4. Inviting committees of civic organizations 
to become acquainted with the practices and 
achievements of the school and to offer con- 
structive criticisms. 

5. Developing a new type of report card 
designed to give more helpful information to 
the child and the parent, and to interpret the 
educational program. 

There are many other activities of real value, 
but, the ones I have listed are sufficient to in- 
dicate some of the important avenues of con- 
tact with the public. 


Community Co-operation 


In the sixth place, I would give much 
thought to a more effective co-ordination of the 
efforts of those agencies in the community that 
are concerned with community betterment, be- 
cause the welfare of the school is intimately 
involved with the welfare of other agencies. 
There are few individuals that are so favorably 
situated for co-ordinating the efforts of com- 
munity organizations as the superintendent of 
schools. It is common knowledge that numer- 
ous organizations are not directing their ener- 
gies toward community improvement. Too 
many are concerned with keeping up member- 
ship and with listening passively to speeches 
on general topics. The promotion of good fel- 
lowship without specific reference to any 
worthy enterprise is apparently the major ob- 
jective of many of our local organizations. 
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There are many citizens who are so much con- 
cerned with the importance of “belonging” to 
organizations and of holding office in clubs and 
societies that they have little time left to be 
concerned with the promotion of the well-being 
and happiness of their neighbors. But while 
our communities are generally overorganized, 
“clubbed to death,” yet the welfare of many 
persons is neglected. It is only when some 
challenging issue arises in the community that 
it is possible for any of the citizens to lay aside 
their petty ambitions and co-operate with 
others in the promotion of matters of common 
interest. Most of them seem to feel that it is 
an act of disloyalty to assume a critical atti- 
tude toward their town or city as a whole, al- 
though they are quite willing to express sharp 
criticisms of their associates, especially of those 
who hold certain public offices. The city super- 
intendent has an unusually fine opportunity to 
aid community leaders to define local problems, 
and to develop co-operative measures for at- 
tacking those problems. 

The foregoing directions give a suggestion 
of a plan whereby a resourceful superintendent 
of schools can exercise a very real influence in 
matters of community betterment and there 
are, of course, many other types of opportuni- 
ties for furthering the same objective. 


Eight Essentials of Leadership 


In my efforts to exercise leadership in the 
various ways proposed in the foregoing par- 
agraphs, I would attempt to enlist the active 
support of my associates. I would make a de- 
termined effort to avoid the dictatorial type of 
leadership, which is the kind of leadership that 
in too many instances has destroyed the morale 
of staffs and created many serious problems. I 
would recognize the importance of certain gen- 
eralizations set forth in the Eleventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence: (1) 
Educational leadership is exercised in and for 
a democracy; (2) Educational leadership rec- 
ognizes the school as one of many institutions 
developed for the improvement of the social 
structure; (3) The school is dependent for its 
support and its success upon the faith and the 
will of the people; (4) Educational leadership 
finds expression through the personality of in- 
dividuals; (5) Educational leadership is based 
upon character, intelligence, feeling; (6) Edu- 
cational leadership requires judgment, pa- 
tience, courage; (7) Educational leadership 
represents vision, statesmanship, growth; and 
(8) Educational leadership is evaluated pri- 
marily in terms of service to childhood and 
youth. 

In closing, may I again emphasize the un- 
usual opportunities for leadership that are 
open to the city superintendent because of the 
position of influence that he occupies. The op- 
portunities seem to me to be greater now than 
they were a few years ago because of certain 
new conditions. In a recent conference of 
school superintendents at the University of 
Michigan one of the leading superintendents 
declared that he had never known a time when 
a superintendent could exercise more influence 
in determining the trend of affairs in the com- 
munity than at the present. He also stated that 
the schools would, suffer irreparable losses if 
superintendents did not take advantage of the 
many new opportunities to increase the value 
of the schools to present groups as well as to 
large numbers of young people and adults not 
reached through former programs and activi- 
ties of the school. I share this superintendent’s 
opinion and believe that the future of public 
education will be determined very largely by 
the extent to which the superintendents of 
schools measure up to their responsibilities for 
leadership within the school and in the com- 
munity. 
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The Schools and the Cincinnati 
Community Chest 


Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 


Early in the development of the Cincinnati 
Community Chest, which was the pioneer 
organization of this type in the country, con- 
nections were made with the public schools 
with a view to establishing friendly relations 
and to making available for the schools the 
unusual opportunities for educational service 
to children and their parents which originate 
in the purpose and work of the agencies in- 
volved in the Chest. This relationship has be- 
come closer each succeeding year, until now 
the Chest officials look upon the schools as an 
essential factor in the success of the annual 
campaign and the school workers anticipate the 
yearly return of this important occasion as an 
exceptional opportunity for educational service 
to the pupils of the schools. 

At no time has this relationship meant the 
use of the schools for solicitation purposes. 
Every year, however, there has been difficulty 
in withholding the contributions of pupils who 
are eager to share in the city-wide undertaking. 
It has been the practice, however, to have the 
contributions of pupils made outside the school 
so as to enable the school system to maintain 
the integrity of a long-established policy that 
no contributions are to be made by pupils ex- 
cept by specific authority of the board of edu- 
cation. This authority has been granted only on 
the rarest occasions, the only specific ones I 
can call to mind being the contributions for 
saving Old Ironsides and for the rebuilding of 
the Louvain Library. 


Schools Spread “Chest” Information 


Each year in preparation for the annual 
campaign, which usually extends over approx- 
imately two weeks, a leaflet is prepared by the 
Community Chest for general distribution. 
This leaflet is informative and inspirational in 
character, and is widely distributed throughout 
the city. Schools share in this distribution by 
giving a copy to each pupil. After use has been 
made of the pamphlet in the classroom in such 
manner as the teacher finds most profitable, 
the children take their copies home for reading 
by their parents and other members of the 
family. In addition, there is prepared a 
teacher’s bulletin, intended to offer specific 
suggestions of educational opportunities around 
the Chest campaign. This bulletin is prepared 
in the superintendent’s office with the co-oper- 
ation of members of the superintendent’s 
immediate staff, as well as principals and 
teachers and the officials of the Chest. The 
bulletin is kept brief in size and definite in 
suggestion, so that teachers may find it of 
practical value in dealing with children on the 
issues involved. A copy of the poster which 
announces the undertaking to the community 
and which carries the slogan of each year’s 
undertaking is posted in each classroom. In 
general it may be said that every effort is made 
to make the pupils Community Chest con- 
scious. 

In many classrooms dramatizations of Chest 
activities vitalize the matter for the pupils. 
Other classes make excursions to Chest agen- 
cies and bring back reports to their schools of 
the purpose and program of many of the activ- 
ities, especially those which deal with children. 
Primary classes are able to have the use of 
Pictures which the Chest provides to show the 
work of the different agencies. In every way 
the effort is made to get the largest possible 
educational return on the annual Chest drive 





and to bring about a feeling of cordial sympa- 
thy with and true appreciation of the Chest 
and its purpose. 


Spirit of the Schools’ Effort 

The spirit of the undertaking is indicated in 
the words which I addressed to the staff of the 
schools at the opening of a recent campaign: 
“Tt is important that every effort shall be made 
this year to set as fine a background of under- 
standing and sympathy on the part of all in- 
volved as can be done. In this way, not only 
will pupils in the schools receive the invaluable 
educational service of understanding the pur- 
pose of this great community undertaking and 
recognizing their own possible relation to it, 
but the educational service of the schools may 
help to contribute in some degree to the actual 
success of the campaign itself. There can be no 
question that the pressure of the present need 
justifies the largest possible sympathy on the 
part of the school workers and calls for the 
completest co-operation in the schools with this 
great community enterprise. 

“The introduction to the little school pam- 
phlet which I prepared for the Community 
Chest office, places before us some of the 
essential considerations that need to be always 
in mind. I am republishing the statement here 
in order to emphasize the points made above 
and to set the whole issue for the workers in 
the schools: 

““*The Community Chest campaign this year 
calls upon all of us to share in meeting a great 
need. We must help the Chest provide food, 
clothing, shelter, the fundamental necessities of 
life, for a great part of our people. Even more 
than this we must do if we are to prove our- 
selves neighbors to our fellows and interested 
in, their welfare. Health, hope, and care we 
must share in bringing to those in need. 

“<*The schools must be interested in this 
great community undertaking, for children are 
largely involved in the service the Chest will 
help to provide and will suffer as we fail to 
help the Chest meet its obligations to the full- 
est extent possible. Besides, the schools are 
concerned with bringing about a friendly, 
neighborly regard for others as an element of 
good citizenship and want to help children to 
realize that they should have a part in all the 
great community undertakings. At this time it 
is important that all should learn the obliga- 
tion of sharing. 

“We must win through in the schools in 
helping all to feel a responsibility, and we must 
help the community to win through in order 
that the task may not fail to be completed.’ ”’ 

The teachers of the schools are urged to have 
a personal share in the Chest by individual con- 
tribution and the solicitors are authorized to 
enter the schools and interview individuals not 
otherwise reached. Constant emphasis upon this 
important civic responsibility during recent 
years has brought about a steadily larger par- 
ticipation until now the staff is practically all 
involved in the Chest as contributors to it. 
This means, then, that teachers of the schools 
are personally interested in the work of the 
Community Chest, informed about the various 
agencies which constitute it and competent, 
therefore, to guide the pupils in their study of 
the Chest and its work. And it assures a 
sympathy and co-operation on the part of 
teachers and pupils which have contributed 
largely to the success of the Chest campaigns 
in Cincinnati for many years past. 





WHY “REBUILD”? 
by Hon. Newton D. Baker 


During the past five years, our efforts as a 
people to help our fellow men recover from 
the devastating effects of the depression may 
be likened to a contractor who tries to rebuild 
a storm-damaged house with only part of the 
necessary workmen and supplies. Our “house” 
is the welfare of the American people. Many 
kinds of labor and equipment are necessary to 
restore it. 

It is true that billions are being spent by the 
government in order that people may not die 
of hunger or cold. These billions, however, 
divided among the number of families in need, 
averages for each only about $24 a month. 
There is not one of us without relatives or 
friends who have suffered - severely in the 
present crisis. Do these people whom we know 
need more than food in order to “rebuild” 
their shattered lives? Let us look at the situa- 
tion in which they are plunged. 

Unemployment Has Increased Sickness. 
There is 48 per cent more illness in families of 
the unemployed than in those having full-time 
workers, according to a recent study, covering 
eight large industrial cities. 

Unemployment is a Menace to Normal 
Childhood. About seven million boys and girls 
in the United States depend upon public 
charity for their maintenance. They are the 
children of families on relief. Relief at its best 
is a painful and humiliating experience for the 
formerly self-supporting families; at its worst, 
it completely demoralizes family life. 

Unemployment Means Enforced Leisure. 
Some six million young people have left our 
schools and colleges since 1929. Only one 
third of these according to a conservative esti- 
mate, have been able to find work of any kind. 
Those who have jobs are working shorter hours 
for smaller pay. 

Unemployment Increases Fear and Inse- 
curity. Almost four million families are receiv- 
ing public relief, according to the last pub- 
lished report. The budgets on which “relief” 
families live do not enable them to keep up 
health, spirits, or appearance. Anxiety and 
worry are sapping morale and causing scars 
which will make it more difficult for the un- 
employed to qualify for work. The new fam- 
ilies coming on relief are found to have ex- 
hausted all their own resources and all avail- 
able resources of their friends and relatives. A 
man may die of despair, as well as hunger. 

This fall, again, the majority of American 
cities will hold Community Chest or other co- 
ordinated welfare campaigns for their “neigh- 
borly” services. This is our opportunity as 
private citizens to register our belief in Amer- 
ica’s future and the willingness to assume our 
share in “rebuilding” its citizenry. 






MR. JOHN L. WHISNAND 
President, Board of Education, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Mr. J. L. Whisnand has been the president 
of the board of education of Charleston, Illi- 
nois, for the past 25 years. Before he became 
president he was a member of the board for 





MR. JOHN L. WHISNAND 


President, Board of Education, 
Charleston, Illinois. 


(Mr. Whisnand Died August 15, 1934.) 


two years, making him a member for 27 years, 
or since 1907. He is now serving his second 
year of a three-year term. At the end of this 
term he will have been on the board of educa- 
tion for 29 years — 27 as president. 

Mr. Whisnand came to Charleston in 1882, 
a stranger with no relatives. By his own energy 
and efficiency he worked his way to success. 
He became a teacher and taught for six years 
in the rural schools of the county. Within 
twelve years he was elected superintendent of 
schools of Coles County. He served in this 
capacity for a four-year term — 1894-98 — 
and during his term of office did a great deal 
for education in the city and rural schools of 
the county. 

In addition to his intense interest in educa- 
tion Mr. Whisnand has been prominent in Farm 
Bureau work as he has extensive farming 
interests in the county. From 1924 to 1929 he 
was the representative of the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict of the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
served on the public relations committee. This 
committee worked with the state school com- 
mittees and helped plan many very beneficial 
legislative bills for the schools of the state. He 
was also a delegate one year to the National 
Agricultural Convention. 

During the many years of public service to 
the schools of Charleston, Mr. Whisnand has 
been a leader in effective education, safe and 
sane school financing, and has championed 
many things in the interest of better schools. 
He has always been able to keep his head, no 
matter how serious the situation, and has in- 
spired confidence in his associates to the extent 
that the school system has developed wonder- 
fully under his guidance. He has always given 
unsparingly of his time and counsel in school 





affairs and as a member of the board of educa- 
tion standing between the public and the 
schools, has always shown a sympathetic atti- 
tude, carefully weighing all propositions sub- 
mitted for consideration. His advice and coun- 
sel, when given, have proved sound. 

It has been the custom for many years for 
the president of the board of education in 
Charleston to present diplomas to the high- 
school graduates. During Mr. Whisnand’s 
presidency he has handed out approximately 
1500 diplomas to the boys and girls graduat- 
ing from the Charleston High School. He has 
had the unusual experience of presenting a 
diploma to a girl, the daughter of a woman, 
who several years ago was given her high- 
school diploma by him. 


OTIS A. EARL 
President, Board of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Fourteen years of uninterrupted service 
during which time the school enrollment in- 
creased from 8,200 to 11,250 students, the 
teaching personnel from 300 to 425, the budget 





MR. OTIS A. EARL 


President, Board of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


from $870,000 to $1,600,000 and a $3,000,000 
building program was inaugurated and com- 
pleted — such has been the outstanding record 
of Otis A. Earl, of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
board of education. Mr. Earl is now serving as 
president of the board, which position he has 
held since 1931. He served in the same ca- 
pacity from 1924 to 1926. 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Earl ranks 
among the foremost authorities in this country 
in matters pertaining to patent and _ trade- 
mark law and holds in an unusual measure the 
respect and regard of his associates at the bar. 

Public-spirited and devoted to the best in- 
terests of the community which he serves as 
a trustee of the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts 
and of the Kalamazoo Civic Theatre in addi- 
tion to his board of education affiliation, Mr. 
Earl also finds time for active participation in 
various civic and fraternal organizations. His 
hobbies are gardening and golf. 
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School-Board Members Who are Making ] 


As a member of the board of education Mr. 
Earl has always insisted upon high standards 
for the schools, the careful selection of teach- 
ers, and the maintenance of salaries at attrac- 
tive levels. He has advocated and advanced 
progressive measures and has been instrumen- 
tal in creating a recreational policy for Kala- 
mazoo that provides a continuous city-wide 
program for attracting the participation of 
youth and adult alike. During his early mem- 
bership on the board of education Mr. Earl 
served as chairman of the library committee, 
and in this field of educational activity he has 
maintained an active and enthusiastic interest 
which has found expression in the creation and 
development of an outstanding museum. 

Admired and respected by all, Mr. Earl is 
an unusual type of public servant, finding joy 
and satisfaction in giving generously of his 
ability but serving quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. To him Kalamazoo and its public 
school system owe much. 


CHESTER WOODWARD 


Member, Board of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Whatever other problems may confront 
municipal management and control, and ad- 
mittedly there are many, none of them is more 
important than financing. The intelligent un- 
derstanding of financial matters at large — the 
power to analyze and answer correctly all 
questions appertaining to the getting and use 
of money for carrying out public programs — 
are basic elements contributing to “success.” 
Since early in 1925 the board of education of 
Topeka, Kansas, has had as one of its mem- 
bers, Chester Woodward, whose education, ex- 
perience, and natural acumen have qualified 
him as a financial guide, counselor, and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Woodward has conducted the financial 
affairs of the board during a period of expan- 
sion and growth, and later, during a period of 
contraction and economy. Bond issues of over 
two million dollars dedicated to a building and 
expansion program and all proceedings leading 





MR. CHESTER WOODWARD 


Member, Board of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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up to their sale have been directed by him, 
and the large premium at which these bonds 
were sold have proved that his methods of 
advertising and sale were sound. During the 
depression the school program of Topeka has 
not been sacrificed, other economies having 
been put into effect. 

Mr. Woodward is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and has had a broad and 
diversified experience in the realm of finance 
and added to this background has, what is 
frequently lacking in public service, a real in- 
terest in the public schools and the courage 
and enthusiasm to devote his best talents to 
their betterment. 


MRS. LAURA F. OSBORN 
Member, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 

To have the record of having fought for the 
creation of a seven-member board of educa- 
tion; of having been elected a member of this 
new board; of having been re-elected for two 
additional terms; and of having been the presi- 
dent of the Detroit board of education for two 


terms, is the distinction of Mrs. Laura F. 
Osborn. 





MRS. LAURA F. OSBORN 
Member, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Mrs. Osborn assisted greatly in the creation 
of this seven-member board instead of the 
cumbersome board of twenty-two members 
which existed prior to 1918. Her untiring 
efforts during her eighteen years of member- 
ship have greatly contributed to the unparal- 
leled achievements of the Detroit board of edu- 
cation during the years of Detroit’s fastest 
growing period and to the school problems 
incident to this time. 

Honest, able, energetic, she has forever 
fought for the best interests of the school chil- 
dren and the teachers, and as a result has 
acquired a host of friends among all classes. 


JAMES H. LYNCH 
Member of the Board of Education, 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Mr. James H. Lynch, veteran member of 
the board of education of Pontiac, Michigan, 
recently re-elected to his fourth term, has 
rendered and is still rendering conspicuous 
service to the school system of Pontiac. His 
long experience, his sound judgment, and his 
liberal spirit, have made him an unusually 





MR. JAMES H. LYNCH 
Member, Board of Education, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
valuable member of the board and his fellow 
members without envy or jealousy look to him 
for counsel and leadership in times of crisis. 

Mr. Lynch is one of the leaders of the 
Pontiac bar, is prominent, not only in local but 
in county, state, and national Democratic cir- 
cles, and has been a prominent factor in the 
development of the city and the county. 

He is a member of the Catholic Church, and 
has always been deeply interested in the public 
schools. He has on two occasions during his 
terms of service as a member of the board, been 
president of the board. 

Early in his career he became interested in 
rural education, and sometimes says that he 
feels he did more for them and made a larger 
contribution than to the city schools. While 
admitting his interest in rural schools and their 
problems, his friends are not so sure about the 
relative weight of his services to rural and city 
schools. 

Mr. Lynch is sympathetic toward the prob- 
lems of the teachers, and during the past three 
or four years, when the difficulties have been 
unusually acute, he has been their staunch but 
at the same time their fair and just friend. 
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J. IRA HARRELSON 
President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mr. Harrelson, president of the board of 
education of Atlanta, Georgia, is a young man, 
a practicing attorney, 30 years of age. For a 
part of his term as president of the Atlanta 





MR. J. IRA HARRELSON 


‘ President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


board of education he was an unmarried man. 
When he was mentioned for this honorable 
position, several people stated that the only 
objection they had to him was the fact that he 
was young and unmarried. 

He was born in South Carolina, and has the 
typical Carolinian enthusiasm for any cause 
to which he attaches his loyalty. He has been 
devoted to the interests of the teachers of the 
city of Atlanta. He styles himself a “Jefferson- 
ian Democrat” and always pleads for the uplift 
of the masses. 

Mr. Harrelson came to Atlanta as a young 
man 18 years of age. Without financial assist- 
ance or backing of any kind and with no money 
in his pockets, he set to work industriously 
during the day and began the study of law at 
night. A few years ago he graduated from the 
Atlanta Law School and immediately began the 
practice of his profession in his adopted city. 
He rapidly attracted attention to himself by 
the alertness of his mind, the quickness of his 
decisions, the aggressive way with which he 
attacked any problem and, above all, by his 
devotion to the common lot of the people. Six 
years ago he was elected to the school board. 
The second year after his election he became 
president of that board. He has served on prac- 
tically every important committee of the board; 
has stood out most enthusiastically and zeal- 
ously for the cause of education, and has 
fought many successful battles for the teachers 
and children of this city. 

Mr. Harrelson is a young man whose history 
is largely yet to be made, but whose devotion 
to education, whose enthusiasm and loyalty 
bespeak for him an unusual career in the com- 
ing years. 









MR. HAMILTON REACHES A DECISION 


Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, for six years director of the educational 
destinies of the youth of Roseland — never mind the state — one fine 
April morning sat back in his office chair and surveyed his‘own mental 
landscape with a critical and uneasy eye. 

Mr. Hamilton was not at all uneasy in mind so far as his job was 
concerned. In his hands he held a new iron-clad contract issued him 
without question a few days before, turned over by a board of educa- 
tion that had given him in its methodical way the usual increase in 
salary, and in as methodical a way, or so it seemed to Mr. Hamilton, 
was beginning to take him for granted. 

To the average man in a reasonably good school superintendency 
this attitude of a board of education might seem to be particularly 
desirable, in fact, very commendable. On the face of it, security in 
the top position in a pleasant town has its advantages. To the settled, 
middle-aged man, or to the man who has lost out sometime in his 
career, this surety of job has every advantage. 

However, Mr. Hamilton was very far indeed from being an average 
man, just as far as his age of thirty is from the age of fifty. Further, 
he had never lost a position, nor did he have the slightest intention of 
getting into such a predicament. There was some reason, too, for his 
confidence. Previous to his coming to Roseland he had been anything 
but a sinecure. Many a man, so he had found after his advent in this 
suburban eastern community, had found the going altogether too tough. 
“Going” is the correct term in this instance; the history of school 
superintendents in this town had been a series of goings and comings 
over a long period of years. “First year, good-natured tolerance; sec- 
ond year, carping criticism; third year, finis/” was the lurid character- 
ization given the place by one disgusted man. 

But Mr. Hamilton had weathered the storms of Roseland. After a 
few preliminary skirmishes and one or two major encounters, the school 
situation had simmered down, the tempests had blown away, and there 
was hardly a ripple left to mark the waters of the placid pool he had 
created. 

It was just this placidity that gave Mr. Hamilton the uneasiness 
to which we have alluded. To be sure, on more than one occasion he 
had told his friends that a quiet situation worried him more than 
sounds of firing in the distance, that the noisy dog was less to be feared 
than the quiet dog — at least, you could see he was busy with some- 
thing halfway tangible. His uneasiness did not come because he was 
afraid something might happen; it came from a curious fear that 
something might not happen. He was restless, uneasy, because he felt 
he was being taken for granted. Down in his heart he believed he had 
done about all he could for this town. He was sick and tired of the 
same old routine he had established, the same routine that had estab- 
lished him. He believed he was ready for a new and bigger job. And 
so, without any more definite reasons than these, Mr. Smith B. Hamil- 
ton concluded his soliloquy in his office that spring morning with the 
fixed determination to find another peg where he might hang his 
pedagogical hat. 

Perhaps what brought this train of thought more forcibly to his 
mind just at this time had been the recent semiannual call of Bill 
Dobson, state agent for a book company, who, in his travels, came 
across about all the gossip in school circles. After he had exhibited 
his newest publications, and had checked up on changes among teach- 
ers and in the local organization, he could always be depended upon 
to give a fairly complete reply to the question, 

“Well, what’s new around the state?” 


UCH an opportunity being provided, the inquisitive superintendent 

was pretty certain to learn that So-and-So was going to retire, 
that there was something of an unpleasant nature brewing in such- 
and-such a place, that the new Normal School was going to be offered 
to an out-of-the-state superintendent — in short, Bill Dobson was a 
bureau of information of what’s what and who’s who among school- 
men. To his everlasting credit be it said that his gossip was untainted 
with scandal; what he had to say was news, as fit to print as any 
school news might ever be. There are other bookmen, too, many others, 
whose visits at any superintendent’s office are welcome, whose advice 
is sound and unprejudiced, who constitute a very real and important 
part in the educational service of the state they represent. Bill Dobson 
rated high up on this list. 





New Doctrine for Monroe 


Brooke W. Hills 


“T hear that Burnham is going over to the peninsula this fall,” h2 
answered when Mr. Hamilton had propounded the stock question. 
“Smith B., there’s a pretty good job going to be open for a man who 
is not afraid of a tough one. Burnham hasn’t found Monroe any too 
easy. But it’s a very rapidly growing place; the people are willing to 
go along with any reasonable financial set-up; and what’s more, that 
high-school teacher who has been a thorn in the flesh for every super- 
intendent the last 25 years has reached the end of his rope, and is 
getting through this June. You know the town. I'll admit it has a 
bad name; but, honestly, I think you can get the job and I think you 
can make it go. It’s a lot different from Roseland, of course, but it will 
be a new experience and somebody or other is going to make it a good 
job for himself. Better think it over a little.” 

Thinking it over was just exactly what Mr. Smith B. Hamilton had 
been doing ever since. Other matters came to his mind as he sat there 
in the quiet of his office; there was the local janitor situation. Confound 
that fellow, anyway! How many times would he have to be told that 
all the floors in the primary-school building should be swept regularly 
each day, rather than taking care of but one floor a day. Didn’t he 
have ‘sense enough to know that putting a school building in shape 
carried with it the everlasting business of keeping it in shape? Lord 
Harry, it made you remember when you were getting over pneumonia 
and had only strength enough to shave one side of your face the first 
time you were able to use a razor. . . . One floor clean every other 
day! . .. There was that local teacher who persisted in registering 
her punctual arrival and who invariably spent the next half hour in 
the teachers’ room, rather than in the classroom where she belonged. 

. . . It was very doubtful if young Van Vliet would graduate; that 
would be a sweet row to settle. 

And even while walking home the same afternoon, that doddering old 
nuisance, Pete Engle, had stopped him on the street with his perpetual 
complaint that “the boys kept running across his lawn, and it didn’t 
make a bit of difference how often he yelled at them, they just kept 
right on doing it, and sassing him back, and he was a taxpayer, and 
he had a right to get after the school with a sharp stick when he felt 
like it.”” And so on, as long as Hamilton was willing to keep his temper 
and listen as pleasantly as possible to an old fellow who had forgotten 
he had once been a boy, himself. 

Two telephone calls interrupted his dinner; a little later, a caller 
who couldn’t see why the superintendent shouldn’t be willing “just 
this once” to go the mile over to school and write out a statement of 
age for a boy who wanted to get an automobile license the next day. 
A peal of the doorbell brought a special-delivery letter from a disap- 
pointed candidate for a teaching position who demanded an immediate 
explanation for her rejection, with the veiled suggestion that she “had 
some friends in Roseland who were quite prominent people who wanted 
her there.” After Mr. Hamilton had tucked this away in his memory 
for future possibilities, another telephone call, announcing a special 
meeting of the Building and Grounds Committee for the next evening 
— the time he had set aside for his bowling club. 

All of which events confirmed the opinion already reached by this 
particular superintendent of schools that he was ready and due for a 
change. And none of which, as every schoolman knows, is so important 
or so far from the daily grist, that it is worth while getting excited 
about. Under such circumstances some find relief in making a sudden 
trip to the second show at the nearest theater; others back the car out 
of the garage and toss off the day’s annoyances with a good, fast fifty 
miles. Some others, and these number Mr. Hamilton in their midst, 
take neither of these or similar homely remedies; completely fed-up, 
they decide to get rid of the whole business and be done with it. 

So it was, as Mr. Hamilton turned out the light late that night, his 
surprised wife heard him mutter to himself, 

“A good man can make it a job for himself. . . . Wonder if the 
Board here would be sorry? . . . Congratulations, Monroe; here I 
come!” 


MR. HAMILTON GETS THE LOW-DOWN 


It is related somewhere or other that a certain well-known superin- 
tendent of schools, when asked his formula for getting the good posi- 
tions he had always held, replied, inelegantly but definitely enough: 

“How do you get a job? Thunder, there isn’t any fixed rule I ever 
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October, 1934 


heard of, except to get after it. Jobs are just like people; they’re all 
pretty much alike, and every last darned one of them is different.” 

This philosophy was something Mr. Hamilton had stumbled across 
in his pedagogical researches, and its truth was amply borne out by 
his own experience in seguring the Roseland position six years before. 
All this came quickly to his mind in his preliminary researches in the 
direction of Monroe. 

His first call on the retiring superintendent, Burnham, was not ex- 
actly encouraging. Said he in answer to Mr. Hamilton’s request for 
information concerning the situation: 

“You say you are sure in your job. You’d better stay there. Why 
anyone in a good place would want to come here, I don’t know. Be- 
lieve me, I’m glad to get out of it. No, I’m not tied up to anyone as 
my successor and I’ll give you all the pointers I can, if you really 
mean business. But you'll find it a tough spot. 

“There are several factions in town. There is the commuter element; 
all they hear about the schools is what’s peddled to them at night over 
the supper table. They don’t want to be bothered after they get home; 
they're tired and want to be left alone, except when they get good and 
mad about something. Then they can be counted upon to go off half- 
cocked and make a terrible row, most always in the wrong direction. 
Also, there is the strictly local element to be considered. This crowd 
has it in for the commuters because they see these fellows go down 
to the train in the morning all dressed up, and they think all they do 
in the city is to sit around in the office and draw good pay, instead of 
shoving dry goods or pork chops across the counter day in and day out 
for a living. 

“A lot of these commuters, too, are people who have moved out here 
to get into the country, bought houses for a couple of hundred dol- 
lars down and twenty dollars a month, and find out after a little while 
they forgot to figure in their commutation ticket along with the rest 
of the overhead. This is a bad outfit; none of them ever amounted to 
anything while they lived in the city, but after they’ve been out here 
two or three months, they start in trying to be big toads in a little 
puddle. For the first time in their lives they find an audience. They 
write letters to the local papers telling how things should be run — in 
fact, the papers solicit their ideas. The rest of the time they hang 
around the meetings of the town council and the school board, butting 
in and making speeches every chance they get. This business of trying 
to get local men and the commuters to agree on anything is just like 
trying to mix oil and water; it can’t be done. 

“Then, there is another factor in this situation. There’s been a 
teacher in the high school for the last 25 years who is pretty strong 
politically. That’s the only reason he hasn’t been fired long before this. 
He is about as incompetent as anyone I ever saw, but I'll tell you, he 
is about as slick at passing the buck to the high-school principal and 
the superintendent as you can well imagine. He can’t teach, he can’t 
discipline, and he is a trouble-maker. I think I’m going to be able 
to do my successor a favor by getting rid of him before I quit, but to 
be frank with you, I’ve dodged it ever since I came here and sized 
things up. 

“The board, Oh, they’re all right. I’ve managed to get along with 
them without too much trouble. But they’re split, themselves, over 
this teacher. Three are for him, while the other four haven’t any use 
for him. You’ll have to take sides in spite of yourself, and after that 
you'll find it will be almost impossible to get a unanimous vote, no 
matter what the issues may be.” 

With this pleasantly reassuring summary of the Monroe situation, 
Superintendent Burnham looked across his desk: 

“You don’t want the job, do you?” 

But the being-taken-too-much-for-granted Mr. Hamilton lit the 
match to his metaphorical bridges, and replied quickly and positively: 

“T do.” 

Whereupon Superintendent Burnham rose to his feet, fished a piece 
of paper from his pocket, handed it to Mr. Hamilton and observed: 

“You don’t look crazy, but one never can tell. Here are the names 
and addresses of the board. Go to it.” 

And as his visitor left the office he cheerfully called after him: 

“Well, you can’t say I didn’t warn you. Brother, you’re going to 
travel a rough and rugged road. The Lord help you.” 


But Mr. Hamilton was smiling to himself as he walked down the 
drive to his car. 


MR. HAMILTON USES HIS MEMORY TO 
ADVANTAGE 
One of the big surprises the average school-board member encoun- 
ters, if he is unfortunate enough to be compelled to go through the 
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business of selecting a new superintendent, is the tremendous field of 
applicants that is sure to present itself. Some boards are fortunate 
enough to be able to anticipate the situation, to make their selection 
quietly, and announce a resignation along with the name of the new 
man. Others are forced to go into the open market, and what a market 
it is! Often it may be summed up in the words of one member of a 
teachers’ committee, who groaned to his wife late one night after he 
had managed to get rid of one particularly persistent candidate: 

“The next time I consent to serve on a school board, I won’t! It’s 
been only ten days since we’ve been after a new superintendent, but 
I'll bet a dollar I’ve seen every school teacher in the world. Applicants 
for breakfast, applicants for supper. Applicants sitting in yotr office 
when you get to work, applicants perched on your front porch when 
you get home at night. It’s worse than the invasion of lightning-rod 
peddlers my father used to tell me about. I’ve seen so many candidates 
I swear I can’t tell one from the other; and, honestly, I think some of 
these fellows are beginning to repeat on me. So far as I care, the next 
one that shows up is going to get the job; at least, that’ll end this 
business.” 

Through the usual channels the vacancy at Monroe was blazoned 
far and wide. The result was inevitable, and inevitably Mr. Hamilton 
found himself in this homogeneous mixture to which we have alluded. 
But he was canny enough and cocksure enough of his own ability to 
take time to figure out the situation at his own convenience. Not always, 
he reasoned, is the first or the tenth man in a crowd likely to make an 
impression favorable enough to last through the weeks of selection. 

“‘Let’s see. The one board member I’ve met tells me there are nearly 
two hundred men after this job. About one in ten will get any real 
consideration. That leaves twenty to look out for. Some members will 
want this man, others will want another. The result will be that about 
five will get a look-in when it comes to a showdown. The best thing I 


can do is to keep an eye on the place, and when the board gets into a 
deadlock, really get after it.” 


HAT was the plan of campaign Mr. Hamilton undertook. He 

didn’t send in a long letter of application. He didn’t bother his 
important friends to send sheaves of recommendations on their en- 
graved stationery testifying to his worth. Since it was not a political 
job, strictly speaking, because Monroe’s troubles were not hooked up 
with either of the state machines, he kept severely away from the boys 
down at the capitol who might spoil matters for him now or later on. 
But he did look over the make-up of the board very Carefully, and 
suddenly he saw his chance. The vice-president was cashier of the 
Monroe Trust Company. This might be his man; further, he discovered 
this member was one of the four controlling the board. 

His man, possibly, because he could be reached in a personal way. 
Years before, when Hamilton had been working in a bank in his boy- 
hood home during one summer vacation, he had found, one day, a 
dirty old twenty-dollar gold piece hidden away under the linoleum on 
the floor, money that had been missing for years. He had turned it in . 
to a teller, and when he left to go back to college, he had been called 
into the president’s office. 

“Hamilton, we’ve been paying you four dollars a week in this bank. 
You've worked here eight weeks. That means we have given you thirty- 
two dollars, and you’ve given us back twenty with that gold piece. You 
might have kept it, and no one would have been the wiser. If you 
ever want a favor out of us, let me know.” 

And Mr. Hamilton, cudgeling his brains for the right opening, went 
back home, looked up his old friend, and laid his cards on the table. 

“Can you hold the job if I get it for you?” was the blunt query. 

“Ta.” 

Followed a telephone call. Then the positive statement: 

“Go ahead, Mr. Hamilton. Perry tells me he is vice-president of the 
board. His bank is one of our correspondents, and they’ll listen to me.”’ 

They, referring to the bank, evidently did some listening, for when 
Mr. Hamilton walked into Cashier Perry’s office he was met with 
the cordial remark: 


“Well, I’m glad to see you. I’ve been hearing some nice things about 
you.” 

And in this way Mr. Hamilton “got down into the last five,” and 
was asked to come to a special meeting of the Monroe school board 
to state his case. Queerer things have happened before. 

“The last five,’ he mused. ““Now to be one of the last two. I wonder 
who the other fellow will be?” 


We have already hinted that Mr. Hamilton was pretty sure of him- 
self. 






MR. HAMILTON GRITS HIS TEETH 

To anyone who has thus far followed the workings of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s mind and sized up the situation into which he was plunging him- 
self — almost anyone, we may say more specifically, would inevitably 
reach the conclusion that the Roseland superintendent of schools was 
either a very rash young man or considerable of an idiot. Such was 
the unanimous opinion of several of his school friends who told him 
plainly what they thought of his plan of leaving a sure thing to go 
after Monroe, “the graveyard of superintendents,” as one termed it. 
The chances are most of them figured he had something up his sleeve; 
that possibly a resignation offered at Roseland would be followed by 
an offer of a larger salary to stay. ; 

Such, however, was not Mr. Hamilton’s plan. We have already 
stated his fixed determination to make a change. To be sure, Monroe 
was apparently about the worst move he could make; he recognized 
this. Then, too, it was comparatively early in the year. Other and more 
desirable openings were almost certain to materialize; this, too, he 
realized. But to him the entire Monroe affair seemed like a positive 
challenge. He was no longer thinking in terms of future opportunity 
or present annoyances, half as much as he was thinking in terms of an 
intense desire to win a game. To win out in a contest among a large 
number of candidates, to get the job. These were the real issues that 
were uppermost in his mind. Call it bad judgment, if you wish; point 
to him as a man with a stubborn, unyielding streak in his make-up, if 
you will. Whatever you may, the fact remains that each day made him 
the more determined to secure Monroe for himself. 

As requested, he appeared before the school board at a special meet- 
ing to consider candidates. His guess of the final field was correct; he 
found four others on hand. Two he recognized immediately as men 
situated much like himself; they were young and coming superintend- 
ents, ready and ripe for a change. If they lost out here they were 
practically certain to land elsewhere. The third was an older man who 
had begun to slip a little, and who was uneasily realizing some of 
the quiet talk around his town that “the superintendent doesn’t seem as 
much interested in the school as he used to be,” and that “he has been 
here so long he thinks he has a life mortgage on the place and hardly 
ever goes into the classrooms any more,” and the still more sinister, 
“well, he’s been here almost twenty years; if he were much good he’d 
have gotten a better job long before this.” School superintendents 
sometimes hear things like this, you know. 

Mr. Hamilton was glad to see these men and not very greatly sur- 
prised. In his preliminary check of possible candidates, he had figured 
them in. They were cordial enough; almost always there is a fine spirit 
of fair competition among worthy applicants for a school superintend- 
ency, and this is as it should be. But he was surprised beyond all 
expression to see the fourth, a stranger to the others but not to him- 
self; a man who glanced quickly at him when he entered the ante- 
room where they were seated, who turned color and hastily whispered 
“Shh!” as Mr. Hamilton impulsively exclaimed, 

“Why, Bleston! I’m surprised to see you. I thought you had gone out 
of schoolwork.” 


T IS NOT the purpose of this story to go back into an unpleasant 
history, certainly not in the case of any individual, real or imagi- 
nary. But types exist, and in school circles, as well as in business or 
any other profession, there is an occasional person, who, speaking as 
politely but as specifically as possible, simply does not belong. Some- 
times it is a question of ability, sometimes it is a question of tempera- 
ment, sometimes it is a question of habit. Bleston may have belonged 
in one of these classes; further than that we will not attempt to par- 
ticularize. And it just happened that Mr. Hamilton knew his story. 
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What’s more, Bleston knew his competitor had this information, and 
like many other and sometimes stronger characters, hated him for it, 
although he gambled correctly that Hamilton wouldn’t betray him. 
Schoolmen, certainly those with any margin of experience, are. not 
given to spreading idle or malicious stories; this seems to be tradi- 
tional. . 

These two were the last to be called before the school board for 
examination. As the other candidates came back into the anteroom, 
Mr. Hamilton noticed that Bleston, who seemed to be in a highly 
nervous condition, quickly spoke to each, saying in an offhand way 
with a laugh, . 

“Well, I see you're still alive. What did they have to say for them- 
selves?” 

Whereupon the other, freed from the tension of the last half hour, 
good-naturedly related what had been said, what questions had been 
asked. Which is just exactly what a smart business man would not do 
—and right here may be one of the fundamental differences in the 
practical psychology of the business man and the school teacher. You 
may decide this for yourself, and take the suggestion as you please. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Hamilton to be the fourth man called. When 
he entered the board room, and at last was face to face with those 
who were to decide his fate, he noticed with interest that three smiled 
and spoke cordially; these were his men, so he felt. Three others spoke 
to him courteously but with a marked restraint. This did not surprise 
him; they were the faction from whom he expected little support. 
But to his dismay, the remaining member, Benkert, merely nodded 
his head and did not even look up; this was the fourth vote he had 
banked on securing. Something, he feared, had happened. 

Something had. Just what this might be puzzled him more than a 
little. He was more puzzled at one or two sudden outbreaks of temper 
that flared up among several of the board members during the hour he 
was in the room. 

“We'll let you know our decision in a reasonable time,’ was the 
curt remark made by the chairman by way of dismissal. One of Mr. 
Hamilton’s chosen three half rose to his feet at this, and then, appar- 
ently thinking better of it, sat down without a word. 

Burnham followed him out of the room, hastily saying in a low 
voice a moment before Bleston was invited in for his hearing, 

“Go around to my house and wait for me.” 

And as his rival passed, Mr. Hamilton saw, or thought he saw, a 
poorly concealed gleam of triumph sweep across his face. Which, to- 
gether with the events of the last hour, was just enough to settle Mr. 
Hamilton’s doubts, if he still had any, as to his wish for the job. 

Crossing the street he glanced back at the shadows thrown against 
the drawn shades in the school-board room. And then: 

“All right, Mr. Bleston. You’re going to give me a fight in your 
own peculiar way for this job, are you? Well, sir, there will be a fight, 
and I don’t mean maybe, either!” 


. . » Probably, Mr. Superintendent, you cannot imagine yourself 
using these terms of speech. But if you have a very human desire to 
keep your head up, to demonstrate your ability to rise to a situation; 
or, speaking more plainly, if you have a particle of spunk in your 
make-up, at least give Mr. Hamilton this: you might have thought 
something like this. 

How about it, Old Fellow? How old were you when you were 
thirty? 


Did Mr. Hamilton land the Monroe superintendency? Mr. Hills will tell 
what happened in the November issue of the Journal. 
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The superintendent of schools of Detroit, in 
1863, in offering the first annual report of that 
city, stated: “Here, as elsewhere, the people 
need a larger acquaintance with the details and 
difficulties of managing a great educational 
system, since it is by this knowledge alone that 
they can be brought into a full sympathy with 
public schools, and made hearty coworkers in 
securing and extending their beneficent results. 
I shall, therefore, in this report, . . . introduce 
several topics and suggestions, for considera- 
tion, not only by the board of education, but 
by the people of the city of Detroit.”? This 
superintendent recognized that, “the schools 
belong to the people. Mutual understanding 
between those entrusted with the operation of 
schools and the general public is absolutely 
essential if the best interests of the public as a 
whole are to be maintained.”” The interpreta- 
tion of the school to the public is not to safe- 
guard the school as it is—unless the school is 
at present serving in the most efficient manner 
possible—but rather to safeguard society. Ow- 
ing to the fact that society entrusts much to 
the professional educator and places much con- 
fidence in him the interpretation of the work 
of the school to the public becomes one of the 
most important responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent. To ignore it, to fail to study the prob- 
lem thoroughly, or to fail to evaluate and to 
improve the public-relations program is not 
professional and indicates a lack of qualifica- 
tions to serve as a superintendent. It is no less 
a sign of inefficiency than is the selection of 
teachers on bases other than merit, the pur- 
chasing of textbooks for reasons other than the 
merits of such books, or the violation of other 
of the generally recognized and accepted pro- 
fessional responsibilities of the superintendent. 
He must recognize that “the best type of pub- 
licity . . . seeks to make the enlightenment of 
the public and the gaining of its active interest 
important factors in accomplishing human bet- 
terment. Its aim is a wider and more under- 
standing participation by all the community.’* 

The solution of the difficulties involved in 
effecting satisfactory public relations consti- 
tutes one of the major responsibilities of the 
superintendent. Means of attacking the diffi- 
culties and the consequences of failure in over- 
coming them have been stated well thus: “Ex- 
position, argument, demonstration, illustration 
— perpetual and patient, — are needed to keep 
any city school system in motion along progres- 
sive lines. The superintendent who does not 
actively educate public opinion as to the work 
and needs of the schools is unconsciously pre- 
paring the way for the overthrow of what he 
holds most dear.’’* 


Harris’ Early Opinion 


Cognizant of the importance of the public- 
relations program and of the superintendent’s 
responsibility in regard to it, W. T. Harris 
stated, in 1882: 

The superintendent of schools finds it his most 
important duty to create and foster an enlightened 
public opinion in regard to the province and func- 
tions of the system under his charge. . . . 

On the conviction of the people, . . . the per- 
fection of the school system depends, and no 
‘Detroit, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 53, 1863 
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structure has any stability if its educational re- 
sults are too complicated or too subtle for popular 
recognition. . . . 

Having as a specialist to conceive an ideal of 
excellence in his department, he has a twofold duty 
remaining to perform: he must realize this ideal 
in the administration of the details of his system, 
and he must educate popular opinion in his com- 
munity to appreciate and support that ideal. . . . 
He must make his educational ideal valid in and 
through the conviction of the people, and never 
allow himself to suppose that he had discharged 
his duties when he has suggested the educational 
needs of the people and organized the details of 
an efficient system jo supply those needs. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of education 
that so many excellent superintendents have neg- 
lected this . . . duty, and have even rejected its 
requirements as unworthy of attention from one 
with a high sense of honor. They have seen the 
political demagogue and his base flattery of the 
passions of the multitude — corrupting them for 
the sake of perpetuating his own selfish power. 
An appeal to the people — any means used to in- 
fluence the people directly — seems therefore to 
be objectionable on the score of demagoguery. 

Holding this view our able superintendent de- 
votes himself to discovering educational wants and 
perfecting his work of instruction and discipline 
and he haughtily demands the support of the com- 
munity and expects their confidence as a matter 
of right and of just due to himself. If the people 
take a different view and are dissatisfied with his 
exercise of power, and in the end overthrow his 
establishment, he assumes the air of a martyr and 
finds his consolation in enumerating the petty 
circumstances of his persecution by low-minded 
enemies, while he was pursuing the strict and nar- 
row path of duty.® 


Are There Publicity Principles? 


Despite such recognition of the importance 
of a public-relations program, many superin- 
tendents have neglected it. In light of this and 
because of the exceptional difficulties confront- 
ing education during the present period of 
economic readjustment, it is timely to consider 
the planning and evaluating of public-school 
relations. It is assumed that a program to be 
most efficient must be based on “orderly and 
practicable plans” which are an outgrowth of 
‘a clearly formulated philosophy about the re- 
lations that it is desirable and possible . . . to 
establish with the public.’® It is further be- 
lieved that checking the public-relations pro- 
gram, in its entirety, against the principles 
which follow will enable a superintendent to 
evaluate his program. These principles are not 
intended to apply to public-relations media 
specifically but rather to the complete program 
which involves the employment of every ap- 
propriate medium, Which media are to be used 
and the extent of the dependence upon each 
one of them is a matter of preparation, of test- 
ing, and of experimentation, thought always 
being given to the point of view of the individ- 
uals to whom the program is addressed. The 
techniques used will vary depending upon the 


aspect of the program under consideration, 


that is, whether an attempt is being made to 
attract attention, to hold attention, or to ob- 
tain a response. 

John Price Jones,’ the president of a corpo- 
ration which devotes itself to planning and 
executing publicity programs in social work, 


‘Harris, W. T. ‘How to Improve the Qualifications of Teach- 
ers,’’ Education, Vol. 2, p. 606, July, 1882. 
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education, commerce, and industry, has made 
an excellent formulation of principles of pub- 
licity. In the following paragraphs these prin- 
ciples are indicated and educational applica- 
tions are made of them. Further applications 
of these principles to education may be made 
by the alert superintendent who is either plan- 
ning or evaluating a public-relations program. 


Twenty-Two Principles 


“1. Perspective. The case must be bigger 
than the institution. The first object of public- 
ity is to sell an idea; second, to sell the means 
of its accomplishment.” The carefully planned 
educational publicity program must build up 
a general attitude of recognition and accept- 
ance of the importance of educational service 
in its broadest aspects. Then the parents are 
more likely to approve of the work the visit- 
ing teacher is attempting to do for their delin- 
quent boy or to understand and actively sup- 
port the educational offering which the profes- 
sional educators consider most desirable. The 
means of achieving an education cannot be 
approved intelligently by anyone until the val- 
ues of education are clearly evident. The prac- 
tice of having a campaign only whenever 
something specific is desired conflicts with this 
principle. 

“2. Appeal. Publicity should appeal both to 
the emotions and the intellect” of the group to 
which the appeal is addressed. The superin- 
tendent, in the selection and employment of 
media needs to remember the large part played 
by emotions in responses. He must also keep 
in mind that these responses need to be sub- 
jected to the tests of the intellect if they are 
to contribute to a growing understanding of 
education. Support for the schools can be won 
through certain emotional appeals, especially 
in the case of certain groups of citizens, such 
as parents, friends, and social workers, but this 
support can be maintained best by the offer- 
ing of excellent educational service, the pur- 
poses of which are interpreted to the public 
through appropriate analysis and synthesis. 

“3. Continuity. Publicity must have continu- 
ity. Ideas need constant repetition, clothed 
each time in a new set of facts.” The values of 
retaining the music program in the schools and 
even expanding it because of the promise of 
more leisure should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the people in many ways. Doing excel- 
lent work in the music department is, of course, 
the best medium, but public music programs, 
radio addresses on the values of the various 
aspects of the work, music weeks, pamphlets on 
the subject, music notes in the school news- 
paper, and an understanding by all faculty 
members of the significance of this activity can 
all contribute much to securing the desired and 
desirable goal. The employment of these and 
other media does not constitute a campaign 
but rather a part of a planned public-relations 
program. The attitude of many people toward 
the teachers’ salaries is evidence of the small 
attainments, in the long run, of a salary cam- 
paign. How different the results of a rounded 
program of public relations would be, through 
it continuously, though now with emphasis, 
then with less emphasis, the various important 
aspects of the educational system would be re- 
interpreted. 

“4. Sequence. Publicity should proceed from 
the general to the specific.” Securing support 
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for the health program could not be difficult 
in a community in which the people were famil- 
iar with and accepted the general aims of edu- 
cation. Similarly the specific aspects of the 
health service could be secured when the need 
and values of such a program were generally 
recognized. To attempt to secure an expanded 
health program without knowing that the gen- 
eral aims of education and the aims of the 
health program are clearly understood by the 
people, is a violation of this principle. 


High Quality and Positive Affirmation 


“5. Quality. Cheap publicity material is ex- 
pensive.” The superintendent needs to remem- 
ber that securing the attention and interest of 
the people is highly competitive. As Lippman 
has said, “We are concerned in public affairs, 
but immersed in private ones.’’® It is far better 
to have a few really excellent programs, well 
planned and executed, than many prepared in a 
haphazard manner with little regard for those 
to whom the programs are addressed. This ap- 
plies to radio programs, school news in the 
paper, auditorium programs for the public or 
any other media which may be employed. 

‘6. Affirmation. Publicity should be positive 
and not negative. Effective publicity always 
plays up elements of strength, and never turns 
to denial and excuse.” The superintendent who 
has an effectively planned public-relations pro- 
gram is not forced into arguments. Regardless 
of the aspect of the service in question he has 
familiarized the people with it so that he can 
ignore pointless criticisms and proceed with 
the issuance of more facts supporting the ideas 
and proposals deemed adequate to meet the 
situation. 

“7. Public Interest.” The facts issued must 
be timely or as the newspaperman would say 
they must have “news value.” The publicity 
material needs to be based upon the public in- 
terest. The public-relations director who senses 
interests and serves them even before they are 
clearly apparent generally has a decided advan- 
tage over the one who awaits an expression of 
interest which all too frequently comes in the 
form of adverse criticism. Fortunately, public 
interest is not wholly outside of the control of 
the aggressive schoolman. In a community in 
which an active public-relations program has 
been in effect for a number of years the public 
interest in educational matters will be difier- 
ent in both quality and quantity from the in- 
terest found in a community in which the 
superintendent has not carefully planned and 
administered such a program. The superintend- 
ent who has in the press only school news 
which deals with athletics because “that is all 
the people are interested in” admits that he 
has not furnished educational leadership in the 
community under consideration. 

“8. Homogeneity. An effective publicity pro- 
gram should center around one common idea or 
objective.” This is essential if there is to be 
worth-while achievement. Goals are essential 
in the public-relations program. They need to 
be clearly defined. This principle does not 
mean, however, that the program should deal 
with only one specific aspect of the school serv- 
ice but rather that the interrelationship of the 
various aspects should be taken into account 
and that certain aspects should be selected for 
emphasis in different years or with different 
groups of the people. Too frequently the pub- 
lic-relations program is not a matter of study 
and planning and consequently just as in su- 
pervision or teaching under similar conditions 
little is accomplished. The goals of the pro- 
gram should depend upon the need for under- 


standing by the various groups of the com- 
munity. 





SLippman, Walter, Public Opinion, p. 57. 
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Facts vs. Opinions 


“9, Objectivity. Publicity should depend 
more on facts that upon opinions; better than 
giving an opinion, one should give the facts 
from which that opinion would inevitably be 
drawn. Avoid generalization wherever possible 
and particularize.” The development of stand- 
ards in regard to many aspects of school ad- 
ministration as well as the measurement move- 
ment make possible much more in this regard 
than was possible even a few years ago. Ex- 
amination of early school surveys, especially 
their treatment of instruction, compared with 
some of the better recent surveys will make 
clear to the superintendent of today the large 
possible advantage he has over his predecessor 
in regard to this very important principle. 

“10. Honesty. It was long ago established 
that publicity should tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, should disclose its 
source, and should stand on its own merits as 
accurate and authoritative ‘information on a 
subject of public interest.” For an intelligent 
American community the recognition and reve- 
lation of the weaknesses of the educational 
service is as important as the understanding of 
the favorable aspects of the service. Indeed the 
revelation of the weaknesses is essential as the 
first step leading to the elimination of the un- 
desirable aspects of the service. In this way 
only can improvement be secured. 

“11. Selectivity. It pays to pick your audi- 
ence and your media.” The schoolman must 
remember the many groups and interests found 
in the community and select media to reach 
each important group. It is his responsibility 
to be familiar with media employed in other 
communities in order that he may select the 
best for a particular aspect of the service and 
for a particular group. The operation of the 
schools at night for one or two evenings may 
do more to educate the parents in regard to the 
aims and practices of the schools than many 
news articles on the subject. 

“12. Dignity.” Care must be exercised in 
order that media are not employed which will 
be subject to ridicule. In the last analysis, it 
must be remembered that publicity should de- 
pend much more upon “the value of its con- 
tent” than upon “any superficial cleverness of 
presentation.” Dignity is especially important 
in the case of a service such as that of educa- 
tion. The educator cannot employ media which 
might be thoroughly acceptable means of pub- 
licity for an industry. 

“13. Correlation.” To plan a program of 
public relations implies that the various ave- 
nues of approach should be correlated. This 
does not apply only to the agencies of publicity 
directly under the control of the superintendent 
although it includes every internal and external 
agent. In addition to these there are many or- 
ganizations and groups which will co-operate if 
properly approached or considered. The passage 
of a higher tax levy for education than is possi- 
ble without the vote of the people was recently 
assured in St. Louis when three hundred and 


- fifty civic organizations actively worked for it. 


Only one organization opposed the passage of 
this provision. The superintendent cannot fur- 
nish educational leadership by remaining aloof 
from his community. As educational leader it is 
his duty to serve as a co-ordinator of worth- 
while educational activities. Why should this 
not be for the betterment of the community 
through the improvement of the public educa- 
tion services? 


Action and Again Action 


“14, Action. To get effective publicity you 
must do something; you must have action.” 
Much work is involved in any program which 
will make a large contribution. Education 
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week or a school day are of value only to the 
degree that the local superintendents employ 
them. The “Down Town School” of Fresno, 
California, directed by Superintendent Hub- 
bard during Public Schools Week in 1933 re- 
quired the expenditure of much effort.® How- 
ever, it was not only a worthy observance of a 
week during which attention was centered upon 
public education, but it brought much informa- 
tion to many people who otherwise would not 
have obtained it. It was inexpensive, involving 
only the co-operation of many individuals and 
groups. It won many friends for education. If 
publicity aims not merely to impart informa- 
tion but to impress it upon the minds of per- 
sons, so that they will act upon it, then the 
director must also show action. 

“15. Measurement.” The objective measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of the public-relations 
program and of its various parts is difficult. 
Nevertheless the superintendent must be keen- 
ly aware of the public response to publicity 
concerning various aspects of the service in 
order that he may center attention upon the 
aspects most in need. He must be sensitive also 
to the relative effectiveness of the various 
media which may be employed in connection 
with each of the needs. Until such time as 
more objective measurement is possible he 
should pay close attention to public support 
of ideas, prestige of certain phases of the serv- 
ice, and the manner in which the correction of 
adverse and unfair public opinion is accepted. 

“16. Periodicity. In addition to continuity 
we must think of periodicity; of the interval 
between the message and the reaction of the 
reader.” The superintendent needs to exercise 
care not to dwell upon subjects to a degree 
which taxes the tolerance of the people or of 
co-operating agents such as the press. Continu- 
ity without periodicity may be worse than no 
plan at all. The desirability of a public-rela- 
tions calendar is clearly evinced in the applica- 
tion of this principle. 

“17. Diversification.” There needs to be 
diversification in the media employed. There 
are more means available now than formerly. 
There needs to be diversification in the aspects 
of the service to which publicity is given. As 
education has expanded to include many more 
services fortunately the ways of interpreting 
them have also increased. Thus while society 
through its specialization separates people in- 
creasingly and draws them from common inter- 
ests, it also provides publicity specialists and 
techniques to be employed by them to preserve 
the essential common understandings. The su- 
perintendent needs to be cognizant of this in 
order that education may be properly under- 
stood. He must act in light of it if education is 
to receive an amount of attention somewhat 
commensurate with its importance. 

“18. Exploitation.” Due to competition it is 
necessary that the most be made of the pub- 
licity opportunities secured; in other words, 
employ the media efficiently. If there is to be 
a radio program, it should be publicized before 
the performance and possibly given additional 
weight by follow-up material. Similarly, make 
the most of the newspaper space available, 
hold well-advertised public meetings at a time 
when most people can attend, and have teach- 
ers and pupils serve as efficient publicity 
agents. Many opportunities to contribute to 
society through a public-relations program are 
not recognized by superintendents who fail to 
appreciate the diversity of means available. 


Convenience vs. Origination 


“19. Origination.” The necessity of keeping 
down costs has emphasized the need of accept- 


“Public Relations Activities for Public Schools, State of Cali- 
fornia, op. cit., p. 17. 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Closing the special classrooms for ungraded 
pupils and enrolling their occupants with the regu- 
lar groups of normal children, must be presenting 
to elementary teachers problems of instruction 
that those who have entered the profession within 
the past fifteen years have not previously met. 

In the hope of helping these teachers and of 
suggesting to superintendents and other school 
executives some of the lines in which helpful train- 
ing might be given, this report is submitted. The 
reasons why children who cannot be described as 
unfit become retarded will be reported in this 
study, as they were found in five years’ classroom 
experience and study of causes of retardation. 
Only brief attention is given here to the teaching 
of the feeble-minded. The object of the study was 
to find the causes for the retardation of children 
who seem to be normal. 

While the judgments expressed here have been 
years in forming, they were first organized for the 
guidance of student-teachers in a four-year ex- 
periment in remedial teaching in the Training 
School of Central State Teachers’ College at Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 


The Location of the Experiment 


Carrying on such a study in a teachers’ college 
training school proved to be about equal in ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The aid of student- 
teachers made possible the inclusion of a wide 
range of ages and types. The quarterly change in 
student-teachers unacquainted with the pupils and 
their problems (some of them convinced that all 
retardation is due to general or special disability) 
invariably caused a slowing down in the progress 
of the pupils. But this training and adaptation to 
new personalities is excellent experience, when 
properly safeguarded, for retarded children. So 
many of them have lacked socializing opportun- 
ities. The purpose of the administrators in initiat- 
ing this experimental work was to turn school- 
room failures into schoolroom successes, or to find 
out why this could not be done. 


Failure and Its Causes 


Remedial teaching is concerned only with those 
pupils who are failing to learn under standard 
methods. Children who are failing fall into three 
classes: 

1. Those whose failure is attributable to some 
natural defect, mental or physical. 

2. Those who have met some learning blockade 
or subtle confusion impeding their progress. 

3. Those whose mental of emotional habits un- 
fit them for learning. 

Over 130 children were enrolled for teaching 
and about 130 students participated in analyzing 
their blockades through teaching them. 

The analysis of blockades was made through a 
difficulty-study of all the conditions surrounding 
the pupil that were accessible to the investigators. 
While the work described here was done in a con- 
solidated rural school, all the facilities of the col- 
lege were available and were used in ascertaining 
a comprehensive study of each child. Residence in 
the group varied from three months to four years. 
Records were obtained from environmental con- 
ditions, physical examinations, psychological ex- 
aminations, life histories, school histories, and 
very intent observation of the pupil’s performance 
in his attempt to learn school subjects. 

In the decade between 1910 and 1920 American 
psychologists and educators discovered the feeble- 
minded child. In the decade between 1920 and 
1930 American psychiatrists revealed the psycho- 
pathic child. In the decade from 1930 to 1940 it 
is hoped that American educators may recognize 
and solve the problem of the unsuccessful child. 
There are too many of these in our schools. 

Some of those meeting daily failure in school- 
work are feeble-minded; others, a very few, are 
truly psychopathic; but many are maladjusted in 
school, home, or community. Some are retarded 
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by organic defects; others by conditions of living 
and others, many others, by habits of study, or 
evasion of study, having their genesis and pro- 
longation within the schoolroom. Detecting and 
classifying pupils according to their type of learn- 
ing defect is the second most difficult task in the 
teacher’s job. The most difficult task is teaching 
or reteaching them after classificatory diagnosis 
has been made. 

The research of psychologists and psychiatrists 
in the field of child behavior and pupil-achieve- 
ment has brought relief to many children of low 
ability, by relieving schoolroom strain through 
methods of teaching adapted to their learning 
abilities. Their segregation has proved to be highly 
desirable both for them and for the normal groups 
always disturbed by their inclusion. But an un- 
desirable by-product of the organization of un- 
graded rooms has been the too-prevalent custom 
of assigning to the rooms, designed in methods, 
curriculum, and disciplinary policies for subnor- 
mal minds, those normal pupils retarded because 
of lack of opportunities or by some remediable 
educational blockade. There is no better way 
known to turn a normal child into a_ behavior 
problem than to segregate him with subnormals. 


Appraisal Necessary for Classifying 
Children 


Equally unfortunate has been the grouping of 
mentally subnormal children with those children 
who are psychopathic or so chronically disturbed 
as to be real behavior-disorder cases. The parents 
of both types, the subnormal and the abnormal 
desire and insist that they be grouped with normal 
children. And for the deviating children this is the 
best socializing process possible, but it defeats 
their own training and is deleterious in its influence 
on normal children. Teachers are not trained to 
deal with them. Scientific direction is necessary if 
they are to be properly trained, but scientific ap- 
praisal takes much time and scientific examination 
is costly. The average teacher-training institution 
furnishes many excellent courses in curricula and 
methods, but, except in the kindergarten and 
nursery-school courses, little is offered in the ap- 
praisal of pupils. Yet it is in this element of teach- 
ing that_teachers fail. For correct appraisal of 
pupils is the secret of discipline, and good dis- 
ciplining, which is the adaptation of control to the 
personality of the pupil, is the secret of good 
teaching. Since the services of psychologists and 
psychiatrists are so rarely obtained, it seems im- 
portant that teachers should be trained in a sim- 
ple but comprehensive program of pupil-appraisal 
that will enable them to rate a child for teaching 
purposes in physical and mental endowment, in 
social development, and in the location of special 
abilities or deficiencies. 

All remedial work depends, first, upon appraisal 
and, second, upon teaching designed to meet the 
pupil’s blockade through the learning abilities 
which he possesses. The fully normal child enter- 
ing school at the age of six years with his senses 
functioning adequately meets a school program 
which puts a keener edge upon his learning tools, 
his perceptions, his recall, his reasoning, his judg- 
ment. It is generally true that children who have 
reached the fourth-grade age without reaching 
fourth-grade school level are lacking in some one 
of the factors which, in combination, make learn- 
ing intelligence. Perception is: often weak, so re- 
call may be vague, reasoning may be dormant, 
and judgment less trained than normal. All of the 
factors of intelligence depend upon conditioning, 
that is, upon the opportunity for their use and the 
demand for them that the child’s life has required. 

In securing the case-histories of the 130 or more 
unsuccessful children used in this study it was 
found that in 60 per cent of the cases the children 
came from families in which there was direct evi- 
dence of nervous instability, but a very casual 
survey of a similar group of successful pupils 
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seemed to reveal about as many irregularities in 
stability in the same number of successful pupils. 
For this reason teaching was carried on with full 
recognition of the pupils’ weaknesses but without 
the excuse of heredity. The direction “See what 
teaching will do for them” was carried out. 

Generally, the unsuccessful school child lacks 
memory. Modern educational methods in the 
meritorious effort to train children in problem solv- 
ing have neglected the very necessary memory 
training, which is the lubricant of all learning. 
Problem solving cannot take place without infor- 
mation mentally accessible. A good memory wins 
half the battles of any individual’s education. An 
article in a recent magazine states that Edison, the 
most successful problem solver of this age, carried 
in his memory the price lists of hundreds of 
varieties of material that were used in his labora- 
tories. Memory, moreover, is not an inherent en- 
dowment. “We build the ladder by which we rise 

‘ and we mount to its summit round by 
round.” This statement is not to be construed as a 
plea for memoriter learning in which memorizing is 
the end of learning. But it is a plea for early ana- 
lytical appraisement of each child to determine his 
learning abilities on entrance to an academic pro- 
gram, then to insure for each child through the 
fourth grade at least, a kind of teaching that will 
give him a chance to build and balance the abilities 
that his preschool life has neglected or overtrained 
in him. 


Unwise Economy in Lower Grades 


In the face of the drastic reductions in school 

maintenance, it takes courage to ask for better 
teaching for children in elementary schools, but 
that is the purpose of this report. The emphasis 
in education in the current decade has been mainly 
upon secondary education, junior- and senior-high- 
school education, housing, and teaching problems. 
Only unevadable attention has been given to early 
elementary problems. Yet those problems need 
attention. It is in the primary grades that learning 
blockades begin and behavior disorders become 
fixed. In these grades children must have atten- 
tion, but attention is impossible when fifty six- 
year-olds are enrolled with one teacher. Yet school 
officials economize here, and plume themselves up- 
on administrative ability in closing primary rooms 
to save money! In overcrowded rooms regimenta- 
tion is the only possible teaching solution and 
regimentation breeds retardation. So courage is 
needed to ask protection for those little children 
who cannot protect themselves. In a very short 
time neglected first-grade pupils become slow 
second-grade pupils, failing third-grade pupils, and 
blockaded fourth-grade pupils. By that time they 
have become “exceptional children” and are in 
need of remedial teaching. They are the ones for 
whom better teaching is asked. 
' More than twenty names are variously applied 
to them, and the writer hesitates to coin another, 
but to secure accurate description the name Un- 
successful Children will be used here. It designates 
those children who fall behind their classmates, 
yet are neither feeble-minded, nor in any easily 
observable particulars different from their class- 
mates. The designation is advisedly used. It would 
be just as truthful and universally reliable to call 
them Discouraged Normals, but the applicability of 
the first name is quickly recognized and differences 
of opinion arise about the latter. 

These children are normal at home, on the play- 
ground, in the community, but they are unsuc- 
cessful in the schoolroom. They are the teacher’s 
most difficult problem. They present objective evi- 
dence of her failure to teach a sizable portion of 
her group, and in many ways she is kept aware of 
the futility of her efforts in their behalf. Several 
factors contribute to the difficulty of dealing with 
this group. The chief of these is that the teacher 
is compelled to work with them alone and unaided. 
If a child is subnormal much aid can be obtained: 
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Parents, health officers, social workers, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists unite in their efforts to 
provide him with the most appropriate care and 
teaching available. If he is superior, parents, psy- 
chologists, and school administrators rejoice in 
providing him opportunities for advancement. If 
his physical, mental, and educational age coincide, 
the whole machinery of education has been geared 
to his performance. He is usually the happiest 
person in the school system. But the unsuccessful 
normal child is persona non grata to everyone. To 
his parents he is an embarrassing and perplexing 
problem. To his teacher he is an inescapable in- 
dictment, and to administrators he is an expensive 
nuisance. That he is unhappy is obvious. His many 
ways of expressing his dissatisfaction vary as much 
as do the methods of disposing of him in school. 


Disposing of Unsuccessful Normals 

During the days when money was plentiful, 
several plans of disposing of the unsuccessful nor- 
mals were in use. In places where mechanical divi- 
sions of pupils were made on mental ability, he 
was often placed in the opportunity room and 
classified with those who, being definitely sub- 
normal, required a curriculum and _ methods 
adapted only to mental deficiency. If the depres- 
sion rescues the unsuccessful normals from these 
rooms, score one for the depression! There is such 
a child as a dull-normal among the unsuccessful 
normals, but even the dull-normal should not be 
isolated with mental defectives. For the unsuccess- 
ful bright child such segregation is pernicious. 

Another way of disposing of such children has 
been to advance them with the successful normals. 
The social standing of the child has much to do 
with this policy, and, where no proper provision 
can be made to give him real help, this is a less 
unhappy solution for him than to be set apart with 
mental defectives. Since the recent financial crisis 
has brought general retrenchment in the operation 
of schools, the policy of advancing these pupils 
with the normal groups is being almost univer- 
sally practiced. This is the best expedient for the 
present but it will bring a day of reckoning unless 
adjusting measures are provided. A typical case 
was reported recently in a widely syndicated health 
column. It is quoted here to illustrate the anxiety 
of the parent and the scientific but impractical 
solution given by the physician consulted. 


A Typical Case 

H. K. “I have a son, aged 12. He is not stupid, is 
a Boy Scout, sells magazines, and has a very good 
brain, but he is absolutely inattentive in school. His 
teachers all say he is bright, but they cannot get him 
to pay any attention.” 

Answer: There is a general impression that human 
beings are necessarily adapted to schoolwork. This is 
a mistake. There are very few people who get very 
much out of education as it is now planned. In my 
opinion, it would be better for them to be sent out 
into the activities of practical life, where most of 
them would probably do much better than their fel- 
lows who are adept at learning lessons. 

The boy described is a common type, found 
several times among the 130 pupils studied. The 
remedial teacher will seek first a physical reason 
for the lad’s inattention. Is he hard of hearing? 
Does he have defective vision? Is he frail and so 
unable to concentrate for long periods? We do not 
have endurance norms for sight or hearing or do- 
ing, but we need such norms. Many children can 
use their eyes and ears efficiently for a short time, 
but they fail on long demands and the traditional 
schoolroom demands are grueling. It is possible 
that this boy is the highly distractible type, 
diverted by every sense-stimulus. It is possible 
that he is introverted, used to escaping an unpleas- 
ant environment by introspective mental play. It 
is conceivable that he is beyond his depth, that he 
cannot do the required work and lapses into 
lethargy to escape participation. The child’s case- 
history will furnish a key to his behavior. If the 
cause is physical, the defect must be corrected or 
met. But in addition to the correction, a very 
definite and long-continued effort to break up the 
habit of inattention will be necessary for a boy 
twelve years old. Probably a complete change in 
the methods of study will be necessary with defi- 
nite performances required. The patient, like the 
writer, may wish he could send his son to a differ- 
ent kind of school, but schools have to be used as 
they are, not as they ought to be. No parent, more- 
over, can risk not educating a normal child in the 
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knowledge of his generation. And, too, the state 
law will compel the father to keep his boy in 
school for three or four years longer. He cannot 
evade the law and the school cannot evade respon- 


sibility for teaching the boy how to “pay atten- 
tion.” 


Blockades in “Average” Children 


When normal children cannot do schoolwork, 
some generally obscure blockade has occurred in 
their schooling. Locating and overcoming these 
blockades is the only means of preventing the 
pupil from becoming a disciplinary case when he 
meets daily failure in a group of his peers. 

The complaint of the Kansas editor who re- 
grets the waste of “money, time, and worry lost 
in highly educating a boy who doesn’t shut gates, 
hang up harness, clean the car, see that the doors 
are in repair, feed the livestock regularly, and get 
up in the morning without being called” is not 
half so pitiable as is that of the father of the boy 
who can do all of the practical things listed but 
who after eight years in a good American school 
has never learned to read, to write a legible state- 
ment, or to add a short column of figures accurate- 
ly. Because of the ironical standards of our 
modern civilization the first boy may succeed in 
life whether times are bad or good, while the 
second is bound to fail in any kind of market. 

Perfect children seldom enter school. A child 
who is in perfect health, free from every physical 
and mental defect, adequately clothed, and fed, 
and without any untoward conditioning is rare. 
The grade teacher is faced by a “mine-run-group.” 
Especially since retrenchment measures are again 
so illogically forcing large groups into primary 
rooms, the range in intelligence, in home comfort, 
in physical strength, and in social levels must be 
recognized and provided for by instructional 
methods. 

Some of the defects appearing in recent method- 
ology can be accounted for by our desire to live 
beyond our educational means. That is, methods 
devised for the children of well-to-do parents, 
taught in small and carefully selected groups by 
thoroughly qualified teachers, have been trans- 
ferred with little adaptation to the large, hetero- 
geneous groups found in our public schools. As a 
result, much confusion appears. Pupils are super- 
ficially taught and teachers fail in utter perplexity 
as to where they have failed. All children love to 
hammer, but liking to hammer is not a magic 
means of teaching reading. The activity may in- 
spire a desire to communicate, but unless all the 
principles involved in learning to read are incor- 
porated in every stage of the hammering project, 
the end will be lost in the means. The reading will 
be lost in the hammering. 


Adaptation of Methods 


The largest problem of the teacher of retarded 
children, as has been said, is to find the specific 
method adapted to the learning powers of each in- 
dividual child. Four steps are essential to finding 
the correct methods to use. . 

1. Make a personal and environmental case- 
study of each child. This may be written and 
recorded if there is time but in a full daily pro- 
gram there is little time. Every experienced 
teacher carries this information in her mind. It is 
the ability to gain and use these facts quickly that 
distinguishes the experienced from the inexperi- 
enced teacher. 

2. From the survey of the child and his life 
determine what subject he most needs to learn. 

3. Consider the pupil in relation to the subject 
to find his equipment for learning that subject. 
Locate his blockade if a learning blockade exists. 

4. Provide a course of instruction that will teach 
that pupil. This may mean two things. If a par- 
tially deaf child has been trying to learn entirely 
by listening, a different means will have to be 
found. A partially blind child must be given phonic 
and kinesthetic aids. An introverted child must be 
given stimulating occupation, and a scatter-brain 
extrovert must be tranquilized into purposeful 
activity. 

The means of doing these things cannot be 
dictated. They may differ with the pupil and with 
the teacher. One student controlled a widely vary- 
ing restless group by her gift for teaching handi- 
craft. Another held them by her gift of song. A 
third student taught excellently through her ability 
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to do blackboard illustrating. The writer who has 

o “special abilities” has settled on one principle 
that works for her. This is in brief: Always see 
that pupils’ blockade through his eyes, then lead 
him to just one level of attainment higher than 
his own, seeing that each step proceeds from the 
known to the related unknown. 

It is possible that remedial teaching will not be 
an easy thing to do and highly probable that it 
cannot be done in a short time. The instructor who 
is doing it will have to proceed against the im- 
patience of the child, the impatience of his par- 
ents, and the oversanguine expectation of his 
homeroom teacher. For success in curing retarda- 
tion very often requires character transformation, 
or the development of a new personality in the 
pupil, before any teaching method or device can 
take effect. The mental set of the pupil is his best 
equipment fog learning. Indifferent and antagonis- 
tic attitudes condition much dullness, that is 
attributed to mental deficiency. 

When inexperienced students are doing teaching- 
observation, it is necessary for them to make a 
preliminary subject-analysis before the pupils’ 
blockades can be located. A student-teacher who 
is able to read fluently and comprehensively has 
forgotten or perhaps never knew the number of 
reading details that she mastered in the early 
grades. Before the pupil can be helped, each sub- 
ject must be analyzed for its fundamental requi- 
sites. The pupil’s blockade must be located and 
direct teaching applied to relieve that blockade. 
Since the student-teacher herself has learned the 
subject by routine procedure in group teaching, 
she expects the same methods to correct the 
pupil’s blockade. But blockaded children usually 
lack some learning ability. The physical and psy- 
chological tests will reveal this deficiency. Then 
methods must be sought that will not demand the 
type of activity that the pupil cannot give. If a 
child who is blind and deaf can secure college 
training through a single sense, then our schools 
could do more for those whose only lack is a 
knowledge of how to use the physical sensitivity 
which they possess. 


Types of Pupils Needing Help 

The teacher of the remedial group finds early 
in her appraisal of each retarded pupil that his 
cure must be approached from two directions. It 
is possible for him to be meeting difficulties in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, English composition, 
and writing, and he will undoubtedly have acquired 
behavior habits or states of bad mental health that 
will have to be “treated” by the teacher before 
any educational progress can be made. The inter- 
weaving of the mental hygiene of school life 
with the discovery and eradication cf learning 
stumblingblocks is, in a nutshell, the whole pro- 
gram of remedial education. This program is not 
an easy one to administer, for its largest factor is 
time. The eradication of bad habits of play, of idle 
dreaming, or of simulated but ineffectual study to 
evade directed work is the most arduous factor of 
remedial work. Close supervision with the un- 
evadable performance of a required activity of 
some kind seems to be the only way to habituate 
the evading child to study. 


Bad Mental Health Habits 

Back of the evasion habit there may be a men- 
tal set or a deep-seated emotional injury that will 
require most careful and tactful handling on the 
teacher’s part. The writer is thinking of the little 
boy, an idler and dreamer, whose very devout 
grandmother prayed aloud each morning with the 
child when he was ready to start for school that 
his work might be made easy and his teachers be 
given great patience. The child interpreted this 
prayer to relieve him of effort. 

Twenty per cent of the cases sent in for reme- 
dial teaching were from families where some 
tragedy had occurred. Most of these children were 
normal in intelligence but could not control their 
minds. Whether this was due to emotional shock 
in the child’s own life, or due to disturbed control 
in the lives of those in charge of him, is impos- 
sible to state. No remedial work is more difficult 
than that required in stabilizing emotionally and 
developing educationally a bright, sensitive child 
whose mental and emotional life has become un- 
stable. 


In much remedial work the acute need is to 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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PORTFOLIO OF MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


GENERAL VIEW, CLINTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, CLINTON, NEW YORK 


A. F. Gilbert, Architect, New York, New York. 





A Centralized Village Junior-Senior High School 


The new junior-senior high school at Clin- 
ton, New York, is a recent addition to a long 
list of outstanding school buildings erected 
within the past three years in New York cen- 
tralized school districts. The building serves 
the village of Clinton and the surrounding farm 
territory, and houses a comprehensive six-year 
secondary school which carries on a_ well- 
balanced program as required under the stand- 
ards of the state education department. 

The building has been planned not only with 
the idea of providing a maximum of educa- 
tional service but also of utilizing to the full 
the beauty and favorable conformation of the 
site. In discussing this matter, Mr. A. F. Gil- 
bert, the architect, writes: “In the case of the 
Clinton Central School, the boundary lines of 
the property were heavily wooded, accentuat- 
ing the irregularity of the plot and necessitat- 
ing a careful arrangement of the units to secure 
proper balance in the setting. This situation 
was the influence which determined the loca- 
tion in the plan of the auditorium, as the larger 
important individual unit, and established the 
major north and south axis with its base on 
College Street. A minor north and south axis 
was made on a corridor centering on the cor- 
ridor which in turn centers on the smaller 
tower, extending northward. The above were 
the conditions having direct bearing on the 
form the building was to take. 

“The shape of the building also was respon- 
sible for the choice of Collegiate Gothic as the 
Style of architecture best adapted for the 
design. This style was carried out upon the 


exterior as well as the interior of the audito- 
rium.” 


The Auditorium and Gymnasium 
The building has been planned without a 
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basement, except for limited spaces devoted to 
service rooms under the auditorium entry, for 
pipe tunnels, and for the heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus. For economy in arrangement 
and operation and particularly for the sim- 
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AUDITORIUM, CLINTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, CLINTON, NEW YORK 
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GYMNASIUM, CLINTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, CLINTON, NEW YORK 


plification of the heating problem, the auditor- 
ium and the gymnasium have been placed in 
close proximity with only a narrow lobby be- 
tween. Further advantage of this arrangement 
has been taken to locate the shops, showers, 
lockers, etc., to the rear of the gymnasium 
where they will be entirely removed from the 
academic section. 

The auditorium has separate entrances from 
the front and one side, and is arranged so that 
it may be utilized for community gatherings 
independent of the balance of the building. The 
Gothic style of the exterior has been used in 
the auditorium in the shape of an ornamental 
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a 
plaster frieze and cornice, paneled oak wain- 
scoting, and heavy oak doors and window trim. 
The ceiling and walls contain acoustic plaster 
panels for sound control. The room has a seat- 
ing capacity of 563 on the main floor and 175 
in the balcony. The lobby, which is formally 
treated like the auditorium, is fitted with a 
ticket office. On the balcony there is a motion- 
picture projection room. The stage has a com- 
plete lighting system and scenery ample for 
ordinary school theatricals and civic events. 
The gymnasium is arranged especially for 
instructional purposes and its use for exhibi- 
tion games has been considered. Two col- 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE CLINTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, CLINTON, NEW YORK 
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. F. Gilbert, Architect, New York, New York. 
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lapsible bleachers, which can be folded back 
against the wall, have a seating capacity of 600 

The shop unit includes a classroom for 
mechanical drawing, a room for the study of 
agriculture, a large general shop, and two 
rooms for the storage of materials and finished 
work. 


Academic Unit 


Administrative economy and co-ordination of 
the library and study room with the recitation 
rooms, have been the chief considerations in 
the layout of the academic section of the build- 
ing. The unit is in the shape of a huge letter L, 
with the offices and stairs placed advanta- 
geously for the classrooms and the audito- 
rium, gymnasium, and shops. 

The classroom section contains on the first 
floor, six rooms for junior-high-school classes, 
three rooms for senior-high-school work, a 
science suite consisting of a physics laboratory 
and a general science laboratory, and store- 
rooms. The administrative unit, which is also 
on this floor, includes a public office, a private 
room for the principal, a room for the nurse, 
and separate retiring rooms for the men and 
women teachers. 

On the second floor the most important room 
is the library, which is immediately adjoining 
the main study room. There are on this floor 
also, six recitation rooms for senior-high-school 
classes, a large artroom, a homemaking labora- 
tory for sewing and cooking classes, a type- 
writing room, separate toilets for boys and 
girls, and a student-activities room. 

In the auditorium-gymnasium section of the 
building there are on the second floor, locker 
rooms for boys and girls, showers, and separate 
office suites for the man and woman physical 
instructor. 

By a clever arrangement, the cafeteria is 
placed on the third floor, immediately above 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


~ New Schoolhouses from Old 


David J. Malcolm, Superintendent of Schools 
North Berkshire School Union, Massachusetts 


A few years ago, in a little town in western 
Massachusetts, we attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to organize a campaign to build a new con- 
solidated school. Going to one of the oldest 
citizens we explained to him our plans. He 
listened carefully and then, when we had fin- 
ished, remarked, ‘Man, dear, we do not need 
a new building. The one we are using now is 
not old. It was built just after the close of the 
Civil War.” And that, we soon discovered, 
pretty well expressed the sentiment of the 
community. 

In the years that have passed since then we 
have found many a taxpaver who has felt much 
as did that old man. Citizens who strongly 
objected to erecting a new building were often 
perfectly willing, and in many instances, al- 
most insistent, that old buildings be modern- 
ized. And so when early in December of 1933 
it was announced that certain funds under the 
directions of the Civil Works Administration 
would be available for re-employment of 
labor, it was a simple matter to obta‘n, almost 
at a moment’s notice, local approval for a com- 
prehensive remodeling program. 

With these two paragraphs as an introduc- 
tion, this article will record the story of how 
one Union School District in Massachusetts 
modernized nine of its ten antiquated rural 
school buildings within the short period of 
thirty working days. Generally speaking, the 
Civil Works Administration paid for all the 
labor and the local taxpayers provided the ma- 
terials. 

Modernizing rural school buildings reduces 





SCHOOL No. 3, TOWN OF FLORIDA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This building was erected in 1833 and was lighted by six small 
windows, two on each of the three sides. 


itself into two types of problems: the first, 
that of the one-teacher school; the second, the 
more complicated problem of a two- or three- 
room building. In the case of the one-teacher 
school the problem is comparatively simple and 
the treatment given to a single building will 
suffice to illustrate many of the obstacles. 

The Drury School is a genuine little red 
schoolhouse. Huge hand-hewn timbers, still 
visible in the basement, and square corner 
posts tell the story of its age —the building 
itself having been erected well over a century 
ago. 

Two small windows on each of three sides 
of the room admitted the light of day by which 
for countless decades boys and girls have done 
their sums in this school, but it was not until 
a few days ago when a representative of the 
State Department of Education measured the 
amount of light that it became known that 





children have been laboring through the years 
with less than one third the minimum amount 
recommended by reliable investigators. In this 
building the rear foundation wall, heaved by 
the frosts of many a New England winter, had 
fallen to destruction and sidewalls of the 
foundations were threatening to follow the 
same path. The room was badly in need of 
paint. 

Modernizing this building called for a new 
cellar wall, closing and boarding up windows 
on the west side of the building, removing 





TOWN OF FLORIDA. MASSACHUSETTS, 


SCHOOL No. 3, 
AFTER IT WAS MODERNIZED IN 1934 
WITH C.W.A. FUNDS 
Five windows on the east side now furnish the light. 
remaining windows have been closed up. A jacketed stove has 
been installed. 


The 


two small windows on the east side and re- 
placing them with five large windows which 
made that wall as near solid glass as safe con- 
struction would permit. The west side of the 
room where the windows had been removed 
was repaired with plasterboard over which was 
installed a strip of slate blackboard three feet 
wide, stretching from the front of the room 
almost to the back. Two windows in the rear 
of the room were allowed to remain to supple- 
ment the light from the new windows on the 
left of the pupils. A new jacketed stove was 
installed. 

Before steps of any kind were taken in 
making alterations, a representative from the 
State Department of Education familiar with 
lighting, heating, and ventilating problems in 
rural schools was invited to visit each school 
and to make specific recommendations, and 
S. A. Challman’s The Rural School Plant was 
carefully studied. It was found that the loca- 
tion of a building, the question of whether it 
was in a pine grove buried with trees or on an 
open hilltop, the direction in which it faced, 
the height of the skyline, the height of the 
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THE CENTER SCHOOL, CLARKSBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, 
SHOWING THE WINDOWS BEFORE THE 
BUILDING WAS REMODELED 
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THE CENTER SCHOOL, CLARKSBURG, MASSACHUESTTS, 
AFTER MODERNIZATION WITH C.W.A. FUNDS 


The building is 75 years old and is now acceptable in every 
respect. 


ceiling, and the shape of the room were among 
the factors that made each school a separate 
problem. 

It is not enough to provide window space 
that averages one fifth of the floor space, one 
must also take into consideration from whence 
comes the light. The best light comes from 
high up near the ceiling and as a general rule 
is thrown across the floor two and one-half 
times the height of the window. By that is 
meant that if the top of a window is ten feet 
from the floor, the light from that window, 
under ordinary conditions, would take care of 
the needs of pupils 25 feet from that wall. 
Consequently, it will readily be seen that if 
a room were 30 feet wide and the ceiling only 
9 feet high, as is frequently the case, even a 
solid wall of glass would not entirely solve the 
lighting in such a situation. Supplementary 
window space in the rear of a room of this 
nature might aid some in getting the proper 
amount of light for each desk, but here again 
the question of where the rear windows face 
would be a factor. Windows on the north, 
against a New England wooded hillside, as in 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF THE CENTER SCHOOL, 
CLARKSBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


The plan at the right shows the building since it has been 
modernized. There is now a small entry, an adequate cloak- 
room, a well-lighted classroom, and toilets for boys and girls. 
The plan does not show the covered stairway to the second floor. 


some of our schools, are of little value during 
winter months. Window space near the floor 
has very little classroom value and may be 
injurious to children’s eyes if windows are low 
enough to permit a glare into the pupils’ faces. 
South, east, west, then north seem to be the 
directions in order preferred toward which 
windows should face, but here again the sec- 
tion of the country where the school is lo- 
cated is an important factor. South windows 
should always be equipped with double-roll 
duck curtains, white preferred, although many 
schools select a light tan. 

The cost of closing windows on one side of 
a one-room school and installing five large 
ones with balanced weights (size 2 ft. 4 in. by 
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SCHOOL No. 7, SAVOY, MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE 
CWA WORK WAS UNDERTAKEN 


6 ft.), repairing broken walls, replacing biack- 
boards so far as possible on the new wall, 
painting two coats the entire room, and chang- 
ing the seating to fit the new lighting arrange- 
ments averaged pretty constant for each of 
six schools. Materials came to $75 and labor 
to $200, but in this case the labor item was 
higher than normal as the men were paid the 
Civili Works Administration schedule of $1.20 
an hour for skilled labor when lower-priced 
labor might have been had under different cir- 
cumstances. The above figures do not include 
new slate blackboard or new double-roll win- 
dow shades which are to be provided later 
when local funds are available. 


A Two-Room School 


Modernizing an ancient two-room building 
in the town of Clarksburg, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented interesting problems and has resulted 
in a schoolhouse which now compares favor- 
ably in every respect with a new building. It 
should be stated, however, that this project 
extended over a period of years and is under 
obligation to the Civil Works Administration 
only for its sudden completion which, because 
of the depression, had been delayed. 

This school is a structure probably well 
over 75 years old, a two-story building with 
one room directly over the other. It was very 
badly lighted by small windows, poorly placed, 
and was heated by two old-fashioned wood- 
burning stoves which consistently refused each 
winter to make the rooms comfortable. It had 
disgraceful outdoor toilets. 

The first step in this project called for 
raising the building, excavating a large cellar, 
and constructing a strong cement foundation. 
Sufficient funds to pay for this work were set 
aside from the regular repair item of the an- 
nual school budget and required no special 
action on the part of the taxpayers. This was 
done four years ago. 

The second step called for more technical 
knowledge than the first and included the 
problem of toilets, heat, and ventilation. Here 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOL AT HOOSAC TUNNEL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE REMODELING 
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SCHOOL No. 7, SAVOY, MASSACHUSETTS, AFTER THE 
NATURAL LIGHTING HAD BEEN CORRECTED, A 
JACKETED STOVE INSTALLED, CURTAINS 
PLACED, AND THE ENTIRE BUILDING 
PAINTED OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 


the State Department of Education was called 
in for consultation and the local superintend- 
ent of schools was sent to the winter meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence to 
gather information on ventilating problems. 

It was generally agreed, without much dis- 
cussion, that the heating system should be a 
steam boiler in the basement, but ventilating 
requirements with stacks and intakes and out- 
lets figured into so much money that for some 
time the problem went unsolved. Finally the 
unit system of direct ventilation whereby 
fresh air is pumped into the classroom over 
hot coils directly from out of doors was hit 
upon at a saving of something like $2,500. 
Data obtained from exhibitors at the Detroit 
meeting a few years ago led to this satisfactory 
solution. The question of toilets still remained 
unsolved. 

Basement toilets are never ideal under the 
best of conditions. Consequently it was de- 
cided that if they could be placed in any other 
location, it would be preferable. The solution 
finally hit upon has proved a most happy 
cne. A small addition was built on the rear of 
the school, the entire height of the building. 
Each floor of the addition was divided into 
two small rooms about the size of an ordinary 
family bathroom. These rooms open into the 
classrooms; one for the girls’ toilet, the other 
the boys’. Each room was equipped with toi- 
lets and washbasins, while in each classroom 
carefully selected drinking bubblers were 
placed. The advantage of this arrangement is 
that the toilets need no supervision. They 
open off the classroom in plain sight of the 
teacher and are as near like home conditions 
as possible. The cost of these four small toilet 
rooms was surprisingly small, less in fact, than 
the original figures for a battery of accommo- 
dations with partitions and cement floors and 
such requirements in the basement. 

The completion of the toilets, together with 
the installation of steam heat and a ventilation 
system finished the second step of the project. 
Then came the depression and our third step 
limited itself to painting the building on the 
outside and repairing the stairway to the upper 
room. 

The final step of the program contemplated 
correcting the lighting of the building, but 
because of the shape of the classrooms, and 
the problems involved, with a shrinkage of 
funds caused by hard times, the school com- 
mittee was unable for two years to continue 
the work. Then came the C.W.A. and the new 
deal. 

Correcting the lighting in this school was not 
simply a matter of closing windows on one 
side of the building and installing larger ones 
on the opposite side. It involved considerably 
more than that, for each room was almost as 
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wide as it was long, and the comparatively low 
ceilings made it impossible to install windows 
high enough to throw light to the opposite 
blackboard. Eventually, through the suggestion 
of Mr. Burr F. Jones of the State Department 
of Education an ingenious solution was hit 
upon. 

Each room was somewhat larger than a 
standard classroom. To be exact the rooms 
were 24 ft. 6 in. wide and 29 ft. 6 in. long. 
Downstairs the ceiling was 9 ft. high and up- 
stairs 10 ft. 6 in. It was also noticed that 
coatroom space in the entries was both insuf- 
ficient and unsatisfactory. Upon Mr. Jones’ 
suggestion a partition, reaching within two 
feet of the ceiling was built four feet from, 
and parallel to, the wall opposite the new 
lighting area. A door was placed across one 
end of the new partition and the new room 
thus formed makes an ideal cloakroom. The 
classroom side of the cloakroom wall now be- 
came an unbroken wall space upon which slate 
blackboard was installed — thus at one opera- 
tion cloakrooms were built and a better-shaped 
classroom was provided. The blackboard on 
this new wall was four feet nearer the win- 
dows than when on the original wall and thus 
was better lighted. Further than that, heat 
radiators which formerly were along the wall 
of the classroom, but which now are in the 
cloakroom, continue to heat the classroom 
without being moved, through the simple de- 
vice of not building the wall of the new cloak- 
room all the way to the ceiling. Heat circulates 
above this wall into the classroom itself. 

Included in the request for Civil Works 
funds for this project were provisions for new 
ceilings and walls for both classrooms, painted 
and decorated complete, and thus what was a 
shack of a building five years ago now is an 
up-to-date two-room schoolhouse with modern 
plumbing, correct natural lighting, ventilating 
system, ample cloakrooms, drinking fountains, 
slate blackboards, a spacious cement cellar, 
book closets, electric lights, newly painted 
outside and completely redecorated within, and 
all paid for with no special appropriations by 
the taxpayers. 

Although the exact amount expended to 
renovate this aged building is not available, 
it is a fair statement to say that it cost about 
half as much to remodel as to build new. In 
round figures the town of Clarksburg put 
$7,000 into the old building, and it is doubt- 
ful if a better one could be erected for less 
than $15,000. 

Leaving aside the question of comparative 
costs between new buildings and remodeled 
ones, the real advantage of modernizing lies 
in another direction. It can be done step by 
step on the pay-as-you-go plan without involv- 
ing the district in a heavy bond-refunding 


(Concluded on Page 69) 





THE SCHOOL AT HOOSAC TUNNEL, MASSACHUSETTS, 
AFTER COMPLETE MODERNIZATION 


The rooms are correctly lighted from the left, heat and ven- 
tilation are provided by unit ventilators. There are adequate 
toilets and the entire structure has been repainted. The entire 
work has been done with CWA funds and workers. 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Lang, Raugland and Lewis, Architects, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Completeness Distinguishes Enderlin 
Grade and High School 


A destructive school fire is not necessarily a 
disaster, for out of the ashes of the old may 
arise a new school building — safe, beautiful, 
economical in operation, and splendidly adapted 
to an improved educational program. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of Enderlin, North Dakota, 
where a fire destroyed a schoolhouse and caused 
the board of education to erect a new and very 
satisfactory school plant. And the new building 
was put up at a minimum cost for a very su- 
perior type of construction, during the depres- 
sion year of 1933 when the best materials were 
available at ridiculously low prices, when the 
best workmanship was available at the lowest 
wage, and when contractors were satisfied with 
a bare margin. 


The new Enderlin Grade-and-High School 
was planned in the spring of 1933, and con- 
tracts for it were let in June of that year. The 
construction was completed December 13, and 
the building was occupied shortly thereafter. 

The school enrolls children from the town 
and from the surrounding country for a com- 
plete twelve years’ program of education — six 
years in the grades and six years in the high 
school. The educational requirements were 
worked out by Mr. William Bublitz, superin- 
tendent of the school, and were translated into 
building plans by Messrs. Lang, Raugland 
and Lewis, architects, of Minneapolis. 


The building is two stories high and is so 
placed on the site that the basement windows 
are full length. The frame is reinforced con- 
crete, and the floors and the foundation walls 


are of the same material. The outer walls are 
buff brick and Indiana limestone trim, and the 
inner partitions are tile and brick. 

The building is planned for enlargement as 





REAR VIEW, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA 
Lang, Raugland and Lewis, Architects, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Grade and High School, Enderlin, North Dakota 
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| 38 RECENT MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


the expansion of the school program demands. 
Entrances, stairways, and corridors are planned 
with necessary additions fully in mind. 

In the basement there is a large room for 
indoor play and exercise for the high school, a 
dressing room for athletic teams, a playroom 
for the grade pupils, a music room, a supply 
room, and space for fuel, heating apparatus, 
janitor’s supplies, etc. 

On the first floor there are six grade class- 
rooms, a so-called utility room which serves for 
commercial instruction and for special class 
groups, a typewriting room, boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, a bookroom, and offices for the school 
board and the superintendent. Academic in- 
structional activities center around the assem- 
bly hall and study room, measuring 23 by 66 
feet, and located on the second floor. Adjoining 
this room there is a library, measuring 23 by 
24 feet, so arranged that it may be opened into 
the study room. There are on this floor, further, 
three home classrooms for high-school classes. 
two recitation rooms, a chemistry and general- 
science laboratory, a physics and biology lab- 
oratory, boys’ and girls’ toilets, an office for the 
principal, and a teachers’ restroom. Especial 
care has been taken to adjust the finish of the 
rooms to the needs of the instructional depart- 
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STUDY HALL AND LIBRARY, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA The bancewet glenteenn ond Gen tanberer 
SECOWVO FLOOR tice room are finished with mastic-tile floors 
i PL AW and brick walls. The corridors throughout the 
ey ee building have terrazzo floors, plaster walls, and 
ee Harn ‘ bd acoustic-board ceilings. The stairs have terrazzo 
G|CCBARY & S7TUOY SS | AOME KV. | treads and wainscoting, and plaster walls. The 
BECITATION, 23'* 60’ x 6. classrooms throughout have maple floors, oak 
ses | : ” — trim, slate blackboards, and sand-float plaster 
—— eee SSeS m walls and ceilings. The toilets have terrazzo 
~ CORREH/00R my floors, Keene cement walls, and plaster ceilings. 
= EES oe The building is heated by means of low-pres- 
Or = a ———— sure steam, furnished by a steel boiler equipped 
a Fits fia with automatic coal stoker. The classrooms 
AIOMME RYO, \CHEPUSTRY &\\PAYSICS & \RECITATIOMRECITATIO throughout are fitted with unit ventilators of 
GEV. SOLE ABIOLOGY LAB. the type which adjusts the amount of outdoor 
LAC. le BEC/ TATION air admitted according to temperature condi- 
SS See ! 2S ee tions so that in exceedingly cold weather there 
ns is complete recirculation of air. The exhausts 
_ (IR ST (LOOP SS are through louvers which convey the air into 
= - CAUV | the corridors, up the stairways, and out through 


the second-floor corridor ceiling. 

The building cost $90,752, or twenty cents 
per cubic foot. Plans were drawn and the con- 
struction was supervised by Messrs. Lang, 
Raugland, and Lewis, architects, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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fT CORFIOOR The Building in Brief 
. ens - iin aii Bids received, June 17, 1933. 
ee -- Ue wie crs | Contract let, June 17. 
: == == | Construction begun, July 5. 
CL. AVA. pa = we CL. ALA CL. ALY, Building completed, December 13, 1933. 
a ac | Outside dimensions, 168 by 64 ft. 
- eS | Capacity and Cost 
preecaeee—alie ee ale ee  O SS le le a ! Ordinary pupil capacity, 550. 


Pupil stations, 610. 
Cost, including architect’s fee, $90.752. 
Cost of equipment to date, $13,000. 
Total cost, $103,752. 

Cost per cubic foot, 20 cents. 

Cost per pupil, $180. 
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CORRIDOR ON SECOND FLOOR, GRADE AND 
GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, ENDERLIN, 
Lang, Raugland and Lewis, Architects, Minneapolis, Minnesota. NORTH DAKOTA 












The Story of School Sites 


Forest Ruby Noffsinger, Assistant in the Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University 


In the discussion of school sites there are four important considera- 
tions: First, the accessibility of the site; second, the environment of 
the site and its landscaping possibilities; third, the healthfulness of the 
site, especially with regard to drainage; and fourth, the size, form, 
and equipment of the site. It is the purpose of this article to trace the 
historical development, in America, of the principles and standards 
with respect to each of these four essential considerations as reflected 
in the literature dealing with school sites. 

Very little was written on the subject of school sites during the period 
previous to 1830. In the New England States, where the town system 
of government had prevailed from the earliest times, the site for a 
schoolhouse was selected by the people of the town at an assembly of 
all the people. The site was not for a school building alone, however, 


Barnard, in lectures delivered to the schools of Connecticut in the 
following year,® recognized that because of environmental conditions 
it was sometimes necessary to choose locations a little removed from 
the geographical center. 

The beginnings of the system of graded schools perhaps influenced 
Mann to propose what was destined to be a new factor in the acces- 
sibility of school sites. In his 1837 report,* he set up a proposed organ- 
ization which required the location of a school for children under the 
age of eight or ten, in the center of a square containing four square 
miles, and, for children over the age of eight or ten, in the center of a 
square containing sixteen square miles. This proposal, defining the 
travel distances of children attending rural schools, was advocated 
with variations by Potter and Emerson in 1842,5 by the State Super- 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOL PLAYGROUND FOR AN “INFANT” OR A PRIMARY SCHOOL AS VISUALIZED BY HENRY BARNARD IN 
“PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE” PUBLISHED IN 1854 


but for a town meeting place as well. Most of the early school build- 
ings were meeting houses where all the affairs of the community were 
settled — civic, religious, and educational. In other sections of the 
East, the first schools were held in churches with the minister as school- 
master. The site, in such cases, was determined by the location of the 
church. In the rural districts a spot of ground was cleared and the 
schoolhouse erected by the parents of the children who were to attend. 
If one could be found, a deserted log cabin was appropriated for the 
use of the school. In villages and towns the first schools were held in 
the home of the master many times. Sometimes the selection of the 
master depended upon his ability to provide room in his house for the 
school. 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SITES 


Throughout the period previous to 1830, where special provisions 
were made for schools aside from private homes, churches, or public 
meeting places, schools were located as near as possible to the geograph- 
ical center of the district to be served, whether in rural districts or in 
the city. Sometimes, however, the centrality of the site was somewhat 
disturbed by the donation, for school purposes, of a lot located at 
some distance from the geographical center of the district. The school 
trustees, with even less funds comparatively speaking than are avail- 
able today, usually accepted the donation of the parcel of ground and 
erected the school building thereon. Of course, in many instances, the 
donated plots of ground were worthless to the donor and for the same 
reasons equally worthless as school sites. 

The first discovered discussion of school sites, found in a description 
of the common-school system of Connecticut in 1831,! insists upon 
the proper environment for school sites but implies that, if possible, 
they should be in the center of the district. Mann, in 1837,” definitely 
Stated that sites ought to be in the geographical center of the district. 


1“History of Common Schools in Connecticut,’ Barnard’s Journal of Education, 5:143-4, June, 
858. 


*Mann, Horace, ‘Supplementary Report on the Subject of Schoolhouses,’’ Life and Works of 
Horace Mann, Vol. 2, pp. 433-89. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 1891. 
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intendent of Ohio in 1851,° and again in 1854,’ and by the State 
Superintendent of Indiana in 1875;® and then, with graded schools 
becoming common, it disappeared from the literature for a period of 
over forty years, to be revived again with the consolidation of rural 
schools and the establishment of standards for city schools. 

A series of investigations of school conditions made and published 
in the period from 1837 to 1847 in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Michigan, and New Hampshire, revealed and em- 
phasized the inadequateness of school sites, directed attention to the un- 
desirable features of existing locations through descriptions of poorly 
situated schools, and led Barnard to publish and broadcast his work 
on school architecture.® So far as the accessibility of the site is con- 
cerned, Barnard did not add any new developments; he took the 
criticisms found in the state surveys and translated them into positive 
statements of principles which included the following: that the location 
should be accessible from all parts of the district served; that certain 
environmental factors should take precedence over centrality, acces- 
sibility, or cheapness of site; that in villages a rear lot with access from 
two or more streets should be preferred; and that in cities, high-school 
buildings should be located as centrally as possible. 


CENTERS OF POPULATION vs. GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


The first real contribution to the literature on the accessibility of 
school sites was made by Burrowes in a volume entitled Pennsylvania 


*Brubacher, John S., ‘“‘School Buildings,’’ Henry Barnard on Education, pp. 223-4. McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 1931. 


*Mann, op. cit., pp. 433-89. 

“Potter, Alonzo, and Emerson, George B., The School and the Schoolmaster, pp. 211-18. Harper, 
N. Y., 1842. 

®State of Ohio, Annual Report of the Secretary of State on the Condition of Common Schools 
to the Fifjtieth General Assembly of the State of Ohio for the year 1851, p. 131. S. Medary, 
Columbus, 1852. 

7State of Ohio, Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools to the Governor 
of the State of Ohio for the Year 1854, pp. 45-7. Statesman Steam Press, Columbus, 1855. 

‘State of Indiana, Twenty-Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Indiana, 1875-76, pp. 93-4. Sentinel Co., Indianapolis, 1876. 

“Barnard, Henry, School Architecture. Charles B. Norton, N. Y., 1854. 464 pp. 
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School Architecture,’ published in 1855. This work not only summa- 
rized all the principles which had been developed up to this date but 
added several new principles, among which was the statement that it 
was not the territory that was to be served but the children in that 
territory, and that therefore the geographical center should be second- 
ary to the center of population. Burrowes also pointed out, for the first 
time, that there was a difference between centrality of location and 
accessibility of the site; that streams or mountains, natural barriers, 
might cause children, only a short distance from the school in a direct 
line, to travel several miles to reach the school; and that such natural 
barriers should be considered in the selection of a site. Of course, Bar- 
nard might have implied that natural barriers were considered when he 
stated that the location should be accessible to all parts of the district, 
but he did not so state. Burrowes also suggests that the school should 
be so located that access to it would not require or encourage trespass 
on private property. For city school sites, Burrowes recommends that 
if a divisioning of the town is necessary the main street should become 
the boundary line of the districts, or if there is a railway traversing the 
town the necessity of children crossing it except on a bridge or under 
the track ought to be dispensed. 

Among the important things to be considered in site selection, 
Wickersham in 1864! lists convenience of access and states that 
schoolhouses “should be located to furnish the best accommodations to 
ihe greatest number without injustice to any,” and that sites should 
be “located so that the least possible distance must be traveled by all 
children.” Three factors are considered as influencing the accessibility 
of the site: distribution of population, direction of roads, and interven- 
tion of obstacles. The size of the district, according to Wickersham, 
ought to be determined by the number of children necessary for a 
good school, fifty being the maximum number except in thinly pop- 
ulated districts where the number should be smaller. 

The State Superintendent of Ohio, in his 1869 report,!* after re- 
peating what has already been said about routes of travel and tres- 
pass on private property, introduced the suggestion that a point some- 
where between the center of population and the geographical center 
would be a proper location for the school site. 

The Indiana State Superintendent, in his 1875-76 report'® called 
attention to the fact that the condition of the roads might be just as 
important as their direction and location. For the first time there was 
also, in this report, the definite statement of a need for consideration 
of the future growth of population of the district as a factor in the 
accessibility of the site selected. While it is true that the State Super- 
intendent of Ohio in 1854'* advised school boards to “deliberate upon 
the expediency of redistricting their respective townships with a view 
to the formation of large and permanent districts,” and that the State 





“Burrowes, Thomas H., Pennsylvania School Architecture, pp. 20-8, 237. A Manual of Direc- 
tions and Plans for Grading, Locating, Constructing, Heating, Ventilating, and Furnishing Com- 
mon School Houses. A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg, 1855. 

“Wickersham, James Pyle, School Economy, pp. 2-24. J. B. Lippincott, Phila., 1864. 

“State of Ohio, Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Common Schools to the 
Governor of the State of Ohio for the School Year Ending August 31, 1869, pp. 190-97. Columbus 
Ptg. Co., Columbus, 1870. 


‘State of Indiana, Twenty-Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Indiana, 1875-76, pp. 93-4. 
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PLAN FOR THE SCHOOL YARD AT EAST DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
“The School Review,’’ June, 1903, p. 452. An example of what was considered at the 
turn of the century to be a model school grounds in a small New England Town. 
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Superintendent of Minnesota in 1869'° complimented the school board 
of Red Wing, Minnesota, for purchasing a site in an undeveloped 
section of the city to be used “‘when the growth of the city shall demand 
it,” yet the consideration of probable growth in population was defi- 
nitely stated only in the 1875-76 Indiana report and the 1881-82 
Indiana report,'® until some time after 1900 with the beginnings of the 
school-building-program surveys. 


RECENT PoINTs OF VIEW 

Raub, in his book School Management published in 1882,'* modified 
the requirements that sites be centrally located. He suggested that 
centrality was necessary only where the population was sparse; that 
“where the population is dense and the distance to be traveled not so 
great, any location may be selected that meets the requirements of 
health and comfort.” It is possible that Raub’s statement was inspired 
by a suggestion of Gardner in an 1876 issue of the New England 
Journal of Education"® to the effect that it might be better to select a 
site in the encircling suburbs of a city where ample space was available 
than to select a cramped site in the center of the city. At any rate the 
idea was repeated with almost the definiteness of a principle in the 
1891 report of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health,'® and since 


that time has attained increasing importance in town and city site 
selection. 





A—Front yard. 
B—Girls’ Yards 
C—Boys’ yard 
W—Well 
F—Culver’s Furnace A, — 
A SCHOOL LOT IN 1854 

This illustration is one of the few early plot plans of a school and 
is taken from Barnard’s ‘‘Practical Illustrations of the Principles of 
School Architecture,’ 1854. The school is the Union Schoolhouse at 
Woonsocket, R. I. The lot is 225 ft. deep and 100 ft. wide for a 
depth of 125 ft., and 161 ft. wide for the remaining 64 ft. ‘It is 
divided into three yards as exhibited in the ground plan, each sub- 


stantially enclosed and planted with trees and shrubbery. The dimen- 
sions of the building are 62 by 55 on the ground.” 


Since 1900 considerable changes have come about in the location of 
school sites for accessibility. Chief among these changes has been the 
adaptation of the site and its location to the particular type of school 
facilities provided for by the educational policy of the local school 
board. The community is looked upon as a living organization, and 
additions to school-building facilities have been determined by a defi- 
nite educational policy with the most accurate available population- 
growth forecasts and definitely fixed maximum walking distances as 
the deciding factors in the accessibility of the school site. But today 
forecasting techniques are inadequate and require frequent rechecking; 
walking distances vary from one-half mile to two miles, depending 
upon the type of school being provided for; and rural-school consolida- 
tion has introduced the problem of transportation with its many unde- 
termined standards. Much study remains to be completed before ade- 
quate standards on accessibility can be determined. 


4State of Ohio, Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools to the Governor 
of the State of Ohio for the Year 1854, pp. 45-7. 

State of Minnesota, Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Minnesota, for the Year Ending September 30, 1869, p. 19. Press Ptg. Co., St. Paul, 1870. 

State of Indiana, ‘School Buildings,’’ Thirtieth Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Indiana, 1881-82, pp. 13-19. William B. Burford, Indianapolis, 1882. 

17Raub, Albert N., School Management, pp. 14-15. E. L. Raub & Co., Phila., 1882. 

18Gardner, E. C., ‘‘School-house Architecture,’ New England Journal of Education, 3:230, 
May 13, 1876. 

WState of Pennsylvania, ‘“‘School Hygiene,’ Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health and Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1891, p. 589. Circular No. 33, 
State Board of Health, Pennsylvania. Edwin K. Meyers, Harrisburg, 1892. 


(To be continued in November) 
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With the School-Business Executives 
in New York 


If New York is a city vast in population, great 
in wealth, and outstanding in achievement, it is 
because the New Yorkers in the public administra- 
tive service are men of great ability, broad per- 
spective, and extraordinary initiative, who use 
every opportunity for the best advantage. The 
recent Twenty-Third Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Public School Business 
Officials was a success simply because of New 
York’s greatness and because of the extraordinary 
energy of its school-administrative heads. Mr. 
Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the New York 
board of education, saw in the coming of the busi- 
ness Officials to the metropolis not simply another 
convention for the discussion of the narrow tech- 
nical problems of school-board business, but rather 
an opportunity for a national exhibition of school 
equipment and supplies and for a significant show- 
ing of progressive schoolwork—all of which 
would “sell” education nationally, throughout the 
State of New York, and in the city itself. 

The attendance of school-business executives 
was the smallest in some years because apparently 
school boards and their business officials did not 
appreciate the extraordinary opportunity of join- 
ing in a significant program for school betterment, 
a program which reflects the new spirit emerging 
in the administration of the schools, the spirit 
which is making for educational progress and a 
new type of educational service in spite of all 
budget cuts, tax delinquencies, salary reductions, 
and legislative failures. 

Mr. James J. Ball, of Denver, Colorado, was 
advanced to the presidency of the association for 
1935. 

The Program 

New York has so many important men actively 
engaged in school administration and so many 
leaders in the teaching of educational administra- 
tion that it was inevitable that the program should 
strongly reflect the viewpoint of New York leaders 
and the current aspects of New York State and 
city problems. The first general session, the ban- 
quet, and the final meeting on Thursday morning 
was entirely taken up by New York speakers, and 
the sessions on Wednesday and Thursday had a 
majority of men from the Empire State. 

School boards and school-board members received 
full recognition of their leadership and unselfish 
service as policy-makers, community guides, and 
legislative advocates for the schools. If it were not 
for outstanding school-board leaders and for the 
great body of solid, public-spirited school-board 
members, the school situation in New York State 
and throughout the eastern seaboard states would 
indeed be sad. Such men as Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the New York board of education; 
Judge Guy W. Cheney, president of the New York 
State School Board Association; Hon. M. J. Tobin, 
chairman of the Boston School Committee; Mr. 
W. A. Clifford. Mount Vernon, N. Y.; and Col. W. 
J. Carlin gave evidence of the increasing import- 
ance of the school-board member in the rehabili- 
tation of the American school system during this 
reconstruction period. 


Tuesday’s Meeting 


At the opening session on Tuesday, President 
Ryan of the New York board of education, em- 
phasized the need of continuing education without 
a let-down of service. “You cannot cheat the child 
of an education,” he said, “without cheating 
humanity in the long run.” Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. 
Y., argued that greater state aid to education is 
the logical solution of the problems that arise 
from the unequal distribution of the educational 
load (enrollment) and financial ability of the local 
school community. The principle of using wealth 
where it is to aid education where the children are 
is essentially American, and calls for the equaliz- 
ing service of the state. At present there is need 
of a recognition of the breakdown of the property 
tax and the substitution therefore of the income 


tax and of other new forms of revenue. State aid 
need not mean an aggrandizement of power by the 
state and a consequent loss of control in school 
matters by the local community; New York is 
outstanding evidence of local control, local inter- 
est, and initiative with constantly growing state 
financial aid. 


The Wednesday Session 


Dr. R. H. Bennett, technical advisor of the 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Mr. Carl Stehle, a representative of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, shared honors 
on Wednesday morning. Dr. Bennett called atten- 
tion to the fact that the average age of school 
furniture in all school buildings is greater than 
that of the buildings themselves. There has been 
an enormous advance in educational theory, teach- 
ing techniques, and in the construction and 
mechanical equipment of school buildings. In con- 
trast, there has been practically no advance in 
school seating, and, generally speaking, the desks 
and seats in most schools are in a shameful state 
of dilapidation and wholly unsuited to present 
educational service. School furniture, to be ac- 
ceptable, must be noted for its character, flexi- 
bility, adaptation to the learning process, hygienic 
qualities, and general applicability to the newer 
educational programs. 

Mr. T. Alfred Fleming, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters used the ancient motive of 
fear as the basis of an effective speech on “The 
Fire Protection of School Buildings.” The session 
was closed with the discussion of “Efficient Illumi- 
nation of Schools as a Means of Saving the Eye- 
sight of Children.” Mr. Carl Stehle, an engineer 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, urged the 
universal acceptance of scientifically established 
standards of artificial as well as natural lighting 
and urged the installation of the new types of 
lighting fixtures. 


School Boards Heard on Thursday 


Perhaps the most effective address of the week 
was that of Judge Guy W. Cheney, who discussed 
“State School-Board Associations as the Medium 
for Creating an Effective and Beneficent Instru- 
mentality for Improving Legislation and Public 
Opinion on Schools and School Problems.” The 
school board, said Mr. Cheney, has no selfish in- 
terests to serve when it fights for the betterment 
of school conditions and promotes needed legisla- 
tion. The teacher when she fights for schools is 
under suspicion of self-interest because after all 
she is the recipient of 80 per cent of all school 
funds. The school-board member works without 
any expectation of salary for his services; his only 
pay is criticism, abuse, and attack. The interior 
satisfaction which he receives from doing a good 
job in the most important public office of the 
country is the only return which he gets personally. 
Mr. Cheney describes the very effective state 
school-board association in New York which now 
has over 500 boards as members, which employs a 
permanent secretary and office staff, which meets 
annually in a state-wide convention, and which 
holds six regional conferences. The association 
renders important services to local school boards 
for the betterment of business methods, and is the 
most important civic influence for legislation in 
the state. Unquestionably, the association has done 
much to re-establish courage in the superintendents 
of New York State and to start the rehabilitation 
of the school finances. 

Mr. M. J. Tobin, chairman of the Boston school 
committee, spoke on the situation in his city and 
described the very satisfactory financial condition 
which has been maintained through the closest 
co-operation of the school-business officials, the 
school committee, and the professional staff, A 
view of the immensity of the New York school 
problem, which will require an outlay of $168,000,- 
000 during 1935, and for which a local tax levy of 
$133,000,000 is asked for operation and main- 
tenance and $18,000,000 for debt service, was 
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given by Col. W. J. Carlin, member of the New 
York City board of education. Mr. Carlin spoke 
on “Courage for the Future of Education” and 
showed how New York City school authorities 
are going forward steadily in developing a solid, 
adequately financed school system. 

The final paper of the morning was read by 
Mr. C. Theodore Larson, technical news editor of 
The Architectural Record. Mr. Larson argued 
strongly for modernism in school-building design 
and for the utilization of the newest ideas in 
school design, structural materials, and such tech- 
nical treatment of schoolhouses as sound control, 
light control, and atmospheric control. If Mr. 
Larson’s address might be termed visionary from 
the standpoint of the immediate application to 
actual school buildings, it did make clear that the 
American schoolhouses are at the threshold of an 
enormous revolution in design, plan, construction, 
mechanical equipment, and educational service. 


The Business Session 


At the session on Friday morning, Dr. Ned H. 
Dearborn, of New York University, continued his 
clever description of “School Economy’s New 
Relatives.” During the past year, he said, John 
and Prudence have been blessed with quintuplets, 
who have been named Fundamentals, Fads and 
Frills, Tax Reduction, Salary Cuts, and Progressive 
Education. 

Less spectacular than the general sessions but 
most important were the round tables held for 
the discussion of problems of school supplies, 
school-plant maintenance, schoolroom lighting, 
school building, financing, student funds, cafe- 
terias, floor maintenance, federal aid to local build- 
ing projects, accident prevention, pupil transporta- 
tion, and textbooks. 

Dr. Ned H. Dearborn at one round table, led 
a discussion of the possibility of a national testing 
laboratory for school materials and equipment. At 
a round table on supplies, the Committee on 
Standardization of Supplies presented a most im- 
portant study of “Specifications and Purchase Con- 
tracts ‘for School Supplies,” prepared by Mr. 
Samuel Gaiser, of Newark, N. J. 

The association has in the past three years de- 
veloped a group of committees which are carrying 
on studies of important phases of school-business 
management. The solid achievement of these com- 
mittees is beginning to take form in the way of 
practical studies and well-digested recommenda- 
tions for handling insurance, for the purchase and 
storage of school supplies, and for the financial 
control of school-building programs. 

At the annual election, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, James J. Ball, Assistant Superin- 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Question of Economy in School Administration Costs 
N IMPARTIAL review of the school-finance situation of the 
United States reveals spots which cause anxiety. It is true that 
a number of schools have been closed for the want of adequate 
financial support, and that the salaries of teachers have nearly 
everywhere undergone some degrees of reduction. Budgets have ex- 
perienced a downward revision. But it is also true that the situation 
as a whole is reassuring. 

Educational leaders have exerted themselves in saving the situa- 
tion through state and federal support and the introduction of rea- 
sonable economies. There have been approaches and attitudes that 
have varied all the way from gloom and despair to optimism and 
hopefulness. The decline in property values and the consequent 
decrease in tax collections has reduced the financial support for 
education. It logically follows that cests must be adjusted to the 
tax ability of locality and state. The expedients which have been 
offered have in many instances turned upon the subject of taxation 
and the equalization of school funds. 

It must be granted that decentralization has its deveenhs, as 
well as its benefits. Some units are too small and too meager in tax 
support to maintain their schools upon an equitable basis. The 
school laws of the land must provide for self-supporting units or 
provide such state support as will insure their efficiency. 

There are certain outstanding factors, which cannot be ignored. 
Thousands of one-room schools throughout the land whose meager 
attendance suggest a waste that can only be obviated through the 
process of consolidation. In the interest of economy and efficiency 
such consolidations become expedient. 

In touching upon the subject of wasteful administration of 
schools, Prof. Henry G. Morrison, of the University of Chicago, 
says: “District boards of trustees unwittingly commit the grossest 
blunders in the administration of schools. They are unable to select 
teachers advantageously. Frequently they make poor selections of 
textbooks and library books. They expend funds for materials that 
are not needed for instruction purposes, while essential materials are 
not purchased. They have poor conceptions of the values of school 
supplies and must purchase in small lots for which exceedingly high 
prices are paid. The greatest waste probably occurs in the provision 
for the education of isolated pupils and the maintenance of schools 
for from one to six pupils. Often such provisions are neither the best 
for the education of the children, nor the most economical solutions 
of the problems of their education. There has been waste also in 
the expenditures for transportation through the payment of high 
salaries to drivers, and especially in contracting for transportation 
in privately owned vehicles. 

“At present no higher authority exercises any control over the 
expenditures of school-district boards. They may pay themselves for 
attendance at meetings. They may employ themselves to perform 
various duties for the districts. They may employ relatives of mem- 
bers to teach and may fix their salaries. All of these things are done 
and there is no one to whom the boards are responsible for their 
actions with relation to the expenditure of funds but the people who 


elected them, whose means of knowledge or control of such prac- . 


tices are limited.” 


This statement simply argues that the possibility of reaching a 
lower cost without impairing standards of efficiency is quite evident. 
Corners may be cut without marring the pattern.*There is a tend- 
ency to sound a note of alarm. This may be necessary in certain 
localities. Taking the situation in its entirety it is not necessary. 
While the trend has been in the direction of budget slashing, a halt 
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has been reached and the tendency is definitely toward a gradual 
restoration of salaries and in some degree a return to former levels 
of expenditures. 


The Next Step in School Legislation 


UCH of the distress which has afflicted the cause of popular 

education in various sections throughout the country has 
been alleviated through state legislation. Laws have been enacted 
whereby the larger unit has come to the rescue of the smaller. Some 
reforms in taxation have been brought about. On the whole, the 
schcol situation is easier this year than it was last. 

It is predicted by tax experts, however, that the year 1935 will 
see more important legislation dealing with the subject of taxation. 
And here it must be stated that all effort in the direction of a more 
adequate support for the schools must have its beginning with the 
consideration of more efficient tax instruments. 

Chairman John K. Norton, of the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, urges timely consideration of legisla- 
tive programs designed to aid the cause of popular education. These 
legislative programs, he suggests, should bear in mind the following: 

1. All forces, both educational and lay, interested in educational 
advance, should be enlisted in the development and support of the 
program. 

2. The state program of legislation should be both comprehensive 
in scope and sound in purpose. 

3. An organization should be created whereby the public may be 
informed as to the educational purpose and effect of the various 
items composing the proposed legislative program. 

4. All candidates for office should be informed as to the purposes 
of the legislation by the citizens of their own communities before 
the election. 

Whatever may be implied in a program, let us say an educational 
program, there ought to be some unity of purpose so far as the edu- 
cational leaders of any given state are concerned. Furthermore, 
they should be absolutely clear as to the taxation phases which may 
attend any proposed school legislation. 

To hold that the schoolmaster merely make known the needs of 
education and thus leave the matter of taxation solely to the states- 
man, means to go but half way toward the desired legislative relief. 
The statesman has the right to ask the schoolmaster where and how 
the revenue can and must be derived. States may differ widely as 
to tax possibilities, or as to the expediency of this or that tax 
measure, but the educator must stand ready to counsel with the 
legislature in bringing about the desired results. 

Those identified with state departments of public instruction and 
the legislative committees of educational associations cannot begin 
too soon in planning their programs. Every state has its own prob- 
lems which must be solved in the light of the expediency and possi- 
bility found there. The educator should bring into this confidence 
the laymen who possess a knowledge of school needs and who main- 
tain a sympathetic and co-operative attitude toward them. 


Use and Abuse of School Auditoriums 
ITH a disturbed public mind the agitator and extremist has 
once more come upon the scene. The tendency to throw open 
school auditoriums for public use has also revealed the fact that 
there are those who will exploit their theories boldly in a school- 
house as they would in any other public auditorium. 

Several boards of education who recently tendered high-school 
auditoriums for public gatherings of a civic, social, or patriotic 
character have noted that in doing so, greater caution must be exer- 
cised. Under the cover of a club or society bearing a harmless name 
the wild-eyed theorist who proposes to cure the ills of a modern day 
with destructive methods has been permitted to speak. 

A press release issued by the American Civil Liberties Union en- 
ters into a sharp criticism of the attitude maintained by boards of 
education in the use of school property for public gatherings. It sets 
forth its own position in the following language: 

“Tf civil liberty means anything, it means the right of unpopular 
groups to present their views on precisely the same basis as others. 
School buildings dedicated to democratic processes should become 
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the true forums of the community where all kinds of political and 
economic opinions may be freely expressed. Public schools are 
erected by the taxpayers of the entire community and should there- 
fore be open to use by minority groups who are taxed like the others 
for their erection and maintenance.” 

It is set forth that the following 21 states have laws providing 
for the use of school buildings for all meetings including political 
ones: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin; also that in 14 
states there is provision for community use of school buildings with- 
out specific mention of political meetings: Connecticut, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, and Virginia. 

Finally it is contended that 17 cities of over 100,000 are listed in 
the pamphlet as discriminating against minority groups: San Diego, 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Peoria, Ill.; Evansville, Ind.; Springfield and Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
York City; Akron and Youngstown, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Houston, 
Tex.; Richmond, Va. 

The position announced by the propagandists of civil liberties 
may appear broad and liberal, and in keeping with the American 
concept of free speech, but it remains that there are limitations 
which cannot be ignored and which must be observed. The citizens 
who serve on the several boards of education have in the main been 
circumspect and guarded in granting the use of school property for 
promiscuous public functions. 

It does not offer an inviting situation to contemplate the fact that 
when a minority group questions a board-of-education ruling “for- 
bidding the use of school buildings for meetings of organizations 
that advocate the overthrow of government.” Neither is it encour- 
aging to note an instance where recently a thoughtless school-board 
member advanced the thought that free speech should not be 
checked, and hence he “favored the use of school halls for every- 
thing that comes along.” 

Free speech and a free press have their place, but where these are 
employed to undermine the authority of the government and seek 
to destroy law and order someone must call a halt. At least the 
public-school property cannot consistently be used for the exploita- 
tion designed to break down the social order. It is a rule fixed by 
school authorities everywhere that school auditoriums cannot be 
used for the exploitation of social problems of a controversial nature. 
There are communities, too, where religious and political meetings 
are barred. Gatherings which foster educational and social progress 
are permitted. 

It is safe to conclude that the average board of education is alive 
to its own obligations, and in the light of local conditions deter- 
mines upon the admission or exclusion of public functions as far 


as these apply to the use of school properties under its control is 
concerned. 


Newer Developments in Nonresident Fees 

HE nonresident tuition fee system as exemplified in various 

sections of this country may be said to be the outgrowth of a 
desire to equalize educational opportunity. While financial consider- 
ations have been fixed, there has nevertheless been a motive which 
has resulted in concessions and an easement of conditions. With the 
tightening of the economic reins, school authorities have in instances 
resorted to new approaches and new adjustments. The exact cost of 
educating a child has generally been the basis upon which the non- 
resident tuition fees are adjusted rather than that tuition collections 
whatever the rate are just so much gain to the school treasury. 

In some school districts the income from nonresident tuition fees 
runs into substantial figures, and is regarded as a desirable source of 
income. In fact, some centers of population where high schools are 
maintained have entered into a competitive attitude and have rivaled 
for tuition patronage. In one instance, an appeal will be made to 
secure through state law a uniformity of tuition rates, in order that 
an unseemly rivalry may cease. 
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The Pottstown, Pennsylvania, school board found its income from 
nonresident tuition fees reduced from $22,000 to $18,000 because 
the neighboring townships availed themselves of the high schools in 
other districts which maintained lower rates. Consequently, Potts- 
town has reduced its rates to meet the competition. The new rates 
are said to be based upon actual costs. 

In the State of Michigan, a controversy over nonresident tuition 
matters arose between the several school districts, prompting the 
state educational department to create a committee for a study of 
the problem with a view of securing some guidance toward needed 
legislation. The committee submitted the following suggestions in 
that direction: 


1. Meetings of representatives of high-school districts be arranged to 
develop methods of avoiding unfair competitive practices, and to establish 
more uniform rates of tuition based on a code of ethics. 

2. Meetings between rural and high-school district officers be arranzed to 


review financial conditions of the districts and to arrive at common agree- 
ments. 


3. Boards of education recognize their definite legal obligation to provide 
tuition for the pupils in their respective communities, inasmuch as all eighth- 
grade graduates have the right to attend high school, provided application 
blanks are properly filed. Parents who have difficu!ty in getting directors 
of rural boards to receive applications for tuition to eligible high school 
pupils, should send their applications to the directors by registered mail. 

But these cases are somewhat exceptional and do not serve as a 
guide to a policy that should and must obtain. Education costs 
money and must be paid for by a taxpaying constituency. Just what 
that cost is must be determined by the individual school units them- 
selves. The school district that cannot afford a heavy investment in 
a high school may find it expedient to send its pupils to a neighbor- 
ing town where such a facility is at command. 

In fairness and equity every unit must pay for what it gets. The 
adjustment of tuition fees must be based upon actual costs. The 
profit idea has no place in such an adjustment. Here, too, the ques- 
tion arises as to what might be deemed actual cost. Some author- 
ities have figured the bare instructional costs without counting the 
regular overhead charges. The fact remains that the investment in a 
school plant and the interest charges thereon, constitute legitimate 
items in estimating the per-capita costs of pupil instruction. 


The Entrance of Teachers upon the Political Arena 
— are occasions when the temptation on the part of teach- 

ers to assert themselves in the field of politics in an open and 
collective way, becomes quite strong. Where the issue hinges on the 
support for the schools, and thus involves the material welfare of 
the teaching profession, the educational bodies are certain to assert 
themselves either in an open or covered manner. 

In Ohio where the subject of taxation for school purposes has been 
an issue and where the next legislature will be called upon for de- 
cisive action, the teaching body of the state is asked to assert itself. 
The official publication of the Ohio Education Association has issued 
the call for action in the following: 

The schools are the people’s, not the teachers’, but the teachers can and 
must be active enough in political affairs to see that the people understand 
very definitely the schools’ plight and realize very specifically the need for 


electing legislators who have the courage to deal justly and fairly with the 
children of this commonwealth. 


The schools have suffered at the hands of legislators who have stickled on 
the point that a bill setting up the distribution and equalization of school 
funds should be enacted ahead of tax revenues, as though taxes would be 
levied and then stored in the state treasury. 

The schools have suffered at the hands of legislators who have been un- 
willing to compromise on sources of taxation, thus contributing to the col- 
lapse of any real solution to the school finance problem. 

There can be no doubt that the individual teacher enjoys the same 
rights which are accorded to every citizen, nor can the collective 
teacher be denied the right of citizenship. A state educational body 
may voice its sentiments openly and frankly on any question affect- 
ing the welfare of the schools. 

It is a grave question, however, whether the individual teacher 
can with propriety enter upon a political campaign, and openly 
champion or oppose this or that candidate. The one seeking public 
office will resent opposition. He will hold that the teacher has been 
hired to teach school and not to employ the prestige of his position 
in the field of practical politics. 


| 
| 
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Adult Education zz California 
Martha P. McMillin, San Bernardino, Calif. 


For many years adult education in the 
United States was limited to the Negroes of 
the South and to the foreign-born of all sec- 
tions who migrated to this country during the 
period of territorial and industrial expansion. 
Then came the world war, and with it a tre- 
mendous impetus was given to adult educa- 
tion. Not only were the numerous army train- 
ing camps organized into huge schools of 
lightning-speed teaching and learning, but a 
definite, nation-wide schedule was laid out for 
the purpose of teaching civilians a more eco- 
nomical conservation of foods and supplies, a 
greater productivity of raw commodities, and 
above all else, the psychology that “America 
must and will win the war.” 


Preparing the Citizenry for New Deal 


This huge adult-education program _insti- 
tuted by the national government was a neces- 
sity justified by the exigencies of war. And 
now again, another and just as serious prob- 
lem confronts the nation — the problem of pre- 
paring the citizenry to understand and par- 
ticipate in the new era of social and economic 
life that is now beginning. The adult popula- 
tion of today is not educationally prepared 
to meet this new situation in our national life. 
Even the so-called “educated” groups are 
frequently out of harmony in this new regime 
in which “social consciousness” is no longer 
an ideal but an actuality. In order to meet 
this critical situation, the nation will need to 
broaden the scope of education to include not 
only those children who will be the leaders 25 
years from now, but also those adults who 
find themselves out of step, unable to adapt 
themselves to this new era of tremendous social 
adjustments. 

Of all the states which are consciously work- 
ing toward a “greater educational opportunity 
for all adults,” California ranks among the 
foremost. During the past year, more than 
300,000 adults have been attending special 
classes during the daytime and evening, an- 
nually between two and three million dollars 
are being expended for this purpose. 

How is it possible for a single state to devote 
so much money to this one phase of educa- 
tion? The answer lies largely in the fact that 
California does not levy a tax on real or per- 
sonal property. The state’s general fund is de- 
rived from other sources, notably the “sales” 
tax, sometimes called the “school tax,” which 
has been the chief means whereby California 
during these difficult times has been able to 
carry on its educational program practically 
unimpaired. 

In addition to the sales tax, funds are also 
derived from a gross-receipts tax on certain 
public-service corporations, such as the rail- 
roads and privately owned public utilities, and 
from franchise taxes and inheritance taxes. 
Since the sales tax alone provides the treasury 
with several more million dollars than was 
originally estimated, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the school system of the state has 
been able to develop an excellent plan of adult 
education even during the prolonged depres- 
sion. 


Plans of Individual States for Adult 
Education 


At the present time, the individual states 
have the responsibility of setting up their own 
plan of adult education without much assist- 
ance from the national government, except in- 
sofar as the Federal Office of Education lends 


advice and encouragement. However, each 
state is an individual unit and must work out 
its own methods of organization, support, and 
control. 

Most states have already made some provi- 
sion for immigrant education. The Southern 


States have made a sincere effort to educate | 


and rehabilitate the Negro and to eliminate 
illiteracy. In some states adult education is 
controlled by certain groups, called “councils 
for adult education,” composed of a wide 
variety of private, public, philanthropic, and 
religious agencies. In only a few states, how- 
ever, of which California is one, is adult edu- 
cation a definite function of the state. 

The cost of adult education in California 
during 1932-33 was distributed among three 
general sources: the state, the county, and 
federal and state apportionment. During the 
current year, no county apportionment will be 
made, and the state apportionment will be in- 
creased approximately to the sum previously 
apportioned by both state and county. This 
change was voted into the California state con- 
stitution in June, 1933, at the time when the 
sales tax was adopted. In other words, for the 
current year, adult education is financed ap- 
proximately as follows: 


From the state (for special day 
and evening classes)....... $2,000,000 
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Federal and state apportion- 
ment (part-time and evening 
classes ) 150,000 

In addition to these sums, perhaps $200,000 
more will be expended, depending upon the 
amount raised by district taxation and student 
fees. This amount is indeterminate, and varies 
from year to year with the tax levy and with 
the rate of tuition charged in the various dis- 
tricts. 

Under the California law, state apportion- 
ments of $90 per adult pupil are made to 
school districts on the basis of average daily 
attendance. In adult classes, attendance at 
school for four hours constitutes the unit of 
average daily attendance. Therefore, if an 
adult attends night classes for two hours a 
week, his education costs the state approxi- 
mately nine dollars for the entire year. 

In addition to the average daily attendance 
apportionment, the state allows $2,700 to each 
district for the administrative costs of adult 
education. And if the same district maintains 
an organized evening high school in addition, 
it receives the same apportionment of state 
funds per class as does the regular high school: 
that is, $800 a year for each of the four years. 

Besides receiving this generous state allow- 
ance, the local school district may also vote 
to levy a special tax for adult education; in 
most localities this is not required, the state 
funds being ample to carry on the work. This 
tax levy varies, but in no district does it 
amount to more than 2 per cent of the total 
local school budget. 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Old Textbooks vs. 1934 Copyrights 


Educators are occasionally misled by copyright 
dates in textbooks. In fact, so much dependence 
has been placed by certain thoughtless schoolmen 
upon the recency of copyrights that occasionally 
an extremely old book has been accepted merely 
because it contained a 1934 date. For the same 
reason, altogether untried and inaccurate books 
have been adopted without a careful consideration 
of the correctness of text and the validity of 
method and arrangement. 

The original term of a copyright under the ex- 
isting United States laws runs for 28 years. There- 
after, it may be renewed for another 28 years, 
making the total period of the copyright 56 years. 
The assumption, however, is that a copyright re- 
newal is based upon a revision of or additions to 
the original manuscript. 

There is a tendency to hold that a recopy- 
righted book also means a revised book. One of 
the points that has been made in connection with 
the adoption of new books in many parts of the 
country has been the fact of a recent copyright 
date. The implication is that if a book has been 
recently copyrighted, it must have been substan- 
tially revised in order to obtain that copyright. 
Books have been copyrighted in recent years which 
have contained practically no revision and no 
change. Some books in the spring of 1934 bear 
1934 copyrights, when the only change made in 
the book is in the date on the copyright page. As 
showing the position of the Copyright Bureau it 
is well to note their statement made under date of 
July 26, 1934: 

“Your understanding is correct that any book 
submitted as a new edition with application on 
Form A-2 stating that in the reissued work copy- 
right is claimed in new matter or substantial re- 
vision, will be registered, without any investiga- 
tion on the part of the Copyright Office as to the 
amount of new matter, leaving it to the courts to 
decide (should occasion arise) whether there is 
sufficient new matter to justify a new claim of 
copyright. Of course, this does not mean that we 
do not examine the title page and preface, or in- 
troduction if any, and if there is any conflicting 
statement it is usual to write to the applicant for 





an explanation. With our limited force it would be 
quite out of the question to make an examination 
of the text of the book for comparison with the 
original. Moreover, the original deposits, would in 
most cases have long since passed out of our 
hands.” 

In other words, the Register of Copyrights 
makes no guarantee, expressed or implied, that 
they ever in any way compare the books submitted 
for registration with any previous edition of the 
same book, and the copyright date therefore 
means absolutely nothing except that the publisher 
has submitted the book in order to get a new 
copyright date. As a matter of fact, a book pub- 
lished fifty years ago and reissued in 1934 might 
perfectly well bear a 1934 copyright date without 
the change of a single word. If the question were 
brought into the courts, the court would un- 
doubtedly declare the copyright illegal and might 
even penalize the publisher for obtaining the copy- 
right under false pretenses, but the chances of 
being brought into court are very small, and there- 
fore the pernicious practice persists and will per- 
sist as long as the foolish idea remains in the 
minds of educators that a new copyright date 
means something. 

As a matter of fact, a new copyright date should 
be an argument against a book, instead of in favor 
of it, because a book which has been tried and 
tested in the schools and found satisfactory should 
be a safer book to adopt than one which has just 
been published. Educators are entirely forgetting 
that novelty is not necessarily a virtue, and that 
a book which has stood the test of years may be a 
far more useful tool than one which contains the 
latest ideas, although not necessarily by any means 
the most useful ones. 





¢ Winnetka, Ill. By scrupulously balancing its 
budget and paying all obligations on time, including 
teachers’ salaries, the board of education has main- 
tained its credit rating at a high level. As a result of 
its financial standing, it has recently disposed of $150,- 
000 worth of 1934 tax-anticipation warrants at 4 per 
cent interest. The tax warrants were sold at par, with- 
out any premium or commission. 
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OF READING 





























Books for 
d embodied in THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Selecte (Gores Muber-Ayer) Elementary 
Leading Acknowledged as today’s leading method of teaching Schools 
T reading. Used widely in all parts of the country, and the 
exts adoption lists are growing daily. 
from Readers, Preparatory Books, and Teachers’ Manuals for all grades, ° 
MACMILLAN from one through six. 
High 
LIVING GEOGRAPHY Pin 
e Huntington-Benson-McMurry 
The climax to a century of American effort in the publi- 
cation of textbooks in elementary geography. Practical © 
New and educators are endorsing the series, and teachers and pupils 
Standard are enthusiastic about it. Its improvements and innovations Bache | 
neienai are making a new era in geography teaching. a oe 
Titles Two-Book Edition: Four-Book Edition: Professional 
HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER Comprises the Two Readi 
WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER Book Edition in parts os 


Workbooks to accompany Living Geography (Branom) 
are available. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE READERS 
Patch and Howe 


Use them as basal texts in elementary science: Their content is scientifically accurate. 
Use them as supplementary readers: Their attractive, readable form and vivid illustrations appeal 
to children. Vocabulary and gradation are as carefully worked out as those of basal readers. 


HUNTING—Grade 1 THROUGH FOUR SEASONS—Grade 4 
OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 SCIENCE AT HOME—Grade 5 
SURPRISES—Grade 3 Book for Grade 6 in press 


: Lennes: A FIRST COURSE Canby-Opdycke- HIGH SCHOOL 
! IN ALGEBRA Gillum: ENGLISH 
The simplest adequate treatment ever pub- _ The series supreme—offering a perfectly ar- 
lished. Literally prepared in the classroom and ticulated course. 

worked over with pupils of varying abilities Book I—Book II. 


until satisfactory in its aim of 
being perfectly clear and un- 
derstandable to all. 







WORKBOOKS to 
accompany HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH now available 













New books for professional reading 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
By TEN THOUSAND HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
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le ompiled by Fran . Har 

e Overton: THE TRANSITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY AND 

eS SECONDARY EDUCATION oereten 

: AT WORK ae WELFARE 

: An Industrial and Commercial MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL New Edition 

ig Geography CHILD By Symonds — $1.50 The esi thes es 
. SUPERVISORY GUIDANCE : ; 

a Factually accurate and up- OF TEACHERS IN standards in the teaching of 
. to-the-minute. Eminently read- SECONDARY SCHOOLS high school biology. In_ its 


able and clear. More than 600 


new form equipped to extend 
illustrated subjects. 


By Collings —$2.50 7 
its successful career. 
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0 THE NATIONS AT WORK MACMILLAN BIOLOGY AND HUMAN 
of now aveileble Chicago New York Dallas Boston WELFARE now available 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Which do you prefer?) gs 


a pupil who 
MEMORIZES 


a pupil who 
THINKS 































Memorizing re- 
quires forced, 
grinding, tense ap- 
plication. Pupils 
who do this sel- 
dom acquire valu- 
able knowledge. 


Fascinating activi- 
ties...doing things 
the pupil enjoys, 
stimulates think- 
ing...assures worth- 
while learning. 





Educators agree that learning efforts are far more | 
productive when based on materials which arouse 
pupil interest and enthusiasm. Geography teachers 
insure lasting impressions — not by having pupils 
memorize facts about people and places — but by 
making it easy and natural for them to think in 
terms of relationships between man’s activities and 
his natural environment. 


The Semi-Contour Political-Physical Maps and the 
new Duo-Graphic Political-Physical Globe are 
ideally adaptable to this more effective approach. 
Their close relationship to modern texts and teach- 
ing methods... and low price... combine to make 
them an outstanding value in school equipment. 


GEOGRAPHY 
FREE TEACHING AIDS 






A booklet of classroom suggestions and information on practical geography 
mate:ials. State your position when writing for it. Address Dept. MG102. 
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| ‘— X e Cc U T j V E s are invited to examine 


these epoch-making new books for commercial classes. 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


Gregg) 


(SoRelle and 


aaendieiie asiaidaiaailesticadbeuaiamnedaniuanidaodenindaaatantinbea $1.40 


All instruction based on a series of related projects 
or assignments closely paralleling the assignments of 
the beginning stenographer or secretary in the 
business office. Comprehensive, authoritative, and 
teachable. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS (Hagar, Wilson, and 


Hutchinson) 


Contains comprehensive discussion and an abundance 
of drill on grammatical principles. both oral and 
written composition, punctuation, and capitalization. 
Section on letter writing will be added later. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS — PRINCIPLES AND 
Ue CD assests $1.40 


An A-Plus book. Contains in textbook form the ma- 
terials in Business Mathematics—Evercises, Prob- 
lems and Tests (pad form), first published in 1932 
The author of Business Mathematics is a C.P.A. (New 
Jersey) and has had many years of practical experi- 
ence both in business and in teaching. 


REY$ AND CUSS (fiat) —— —....__............ $2.00 


@All list prices 
subject to reg- 
ular school dis- 
count, 


‘lecture method. 


A series of thirty business plays printed in one vol- 
ume. The first book of its kind designed to teach 
business ethics, attitudes, and appreciations—char- 
acter traits—as well as much business information 
through the drama rather than by the sermon or 
Original in conception and in strict 
harmony with modern teaching procedure. The plays 
may be used either for reading or for presentation. 
A unique and epoch-making book. Owing to the 


nature of this title, we are unable to submit free 
saniples. 
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History of the United States 


By Carl R. Fish and Howard E. Wilson. Cloth, 822 
pages, illustrated. American Book Company, New 
York City. 

These authors have rendered a good service to the 
senior high school in preparing a textbook that the 
students will study with interest and profit. They 
preserve an excellent balance between mere chron- 
ology and excessive interpretation. 

There are six units beginning with Colonial Amer- 
ica and ending with the Twentieth Century. Each 
unit is preceded by an “overview” and a list of refer- 
ences, and followed by review questions and exercises. 
Study exercises following the chapters within the 
units are based both on the textbooks and on library 
readings. Hence the book, while complete in itself, 
provides well for the library or research method, 
especially for the more able students. 

Twelve colored maps and a number of others in 
black and white are a noticeable feature. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well chosen. An appendix 
presents a chronological summary of our history; 
data on the states, presidents, vice-presidents, and 
secretaries of state; the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. The index is very complete, 
covering 24 pages in small type. 


Interesting Letters: How to Write Them 

By Sherwin Cody. Paper. Book I, 128 pages; Book 
II, 128 pages. 40 cents each. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Two booklets and a teacher’s manual supply inter- 
esting situations to junior-high-school pupils for prac- 
tice in the commonest and most necessary form of 
English composition—letter writing. The principles of 
composition are developed from an analysis of the 
letters. 

Directed High-School History Study 

Book III. By Alice Magenis. Paper, 208 pages, 
illustrated. 84 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
Bs 

A guide and workbook for a high-school course in 
American history. It supplies the necessary help to the 
student in more complete form than does the ordinary 
textbook. It contains outlines, questions, references, 
maps, and numerous historical pictures. 


NEW YORK 
TORONTO 
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Modern Biography 

Edited by Marietta A. Hyde (Revised Edition). 
Cloth, 295 pages, $1.12. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York City. 

To interest high-school students in the reading of 
biography by presenting selections from the more re- 
cent biographical literature is the aim of this book. 
There are 24 selections of biography and autobiography 
each with a brief introduction giving the facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the passage quoted and 
calling attention to its outstanding literary qualities. 
There are also a general introduction entitled “‘Back- 
ground for Reading Biography,’ and a “Supplemen- 
tary Reading List.” 

The making of selections for classes in English liter- 
ature is a delicate task, and editors should realize that, 
if they err, it is best to err on the side of safety. 
Most of the selections in this book are very well made; 
some such as the ones on Hamlin Garland, Lincoln 
Steffens, Rockefeller, Pasteur, and Marie Antoinette 
are excellent. The one on George Washington gives 
some details that are certainly unwholesome. The one 
on Andrew Jackson holds up the hero as a remarkable 
example of a husband who always remained his wife’s 
lover, that would indeed be an ideal for the younger 
generation except for what the editor states in her 
introduction —that the wife was a divorced woman 
when Jackson married her. The selection, too, about 
“A Labrador Doctor” contains one reference that 
should without question have been excluded from this 
book. 

The English-of-Business Work Book 

By Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian G. Wilson, and E. 
Lillian Hutchinson. Paper, 128 pages, perforated. 40 
cents. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. 

This is a very practical series of exercises in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and all of the fundamental princi- 
ples of composition suitable for the grade school or 
high school. 

Chemistry Workbook and Laboratory Guide 

By M. V. McGill and G. M. Bradbury. Paper, 312 
pages. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, Ill. 

A laboratory manual, workbook, and testing pro- 
gram with references based upon any chemistry text- 
book. 

A Unit Workbook in Plane Geometry 

By F. Eugene Seymour and Hallie S. Poole. Paper, 
126 pages. 40 cents. Macmillan Co., New York. This 
is almost a textbook, inasmuch as each unit is devel- 
oped carefully with explanation and drill upon prin- 


| The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WELDER COSTELLO CO. The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
LONDON | 





ciples and definitions. The exercises are not mere 
memory tests, but are real problems arranged in such 
a way that the pupil is pleasantly forced to build up 
logical proofs. 

Physics Guide and Laboratory Exercises 

By W. D. Henderson. Paper, 327 pages. Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, III. 

A labcratory manual, study guide, review, and 
testing prcegram for use with a high-school course in 
physics. The book, which is well organized into units, 
gives the student just the help he needs. 

Business Mathematics — Principles and Practice 

By R. Robert Rosenberg. Cloth, 526 pages. $1.40. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 

Here is an up-to-date, simple yet comprehensive, 
text for high schools and business schools. The author 
includes only those processes of arithmetic that are 
needed in actual business practice. Each topic is in- 
troduced by principles and definitions. These are fol- 
lowed by an illustrative problem and a series of learn- 
ing exercises. Finally, there are timed drills. 

There are plenty of tests and reviews in the book 
and more in the teacher’s manual. Business Mathe- 
matics is also published in the form of a workbook 
omitting the presentation of principles. 

The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling 

By Thomas G. Foran. Cloth, 245 pages. $2.40. The 
Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 

The scientific study of the problems of teaching 
spelling began 20 or 25 years ago, and has made 
steady progress to the present time, so much so that 
only the most recently published textbooks are now up 
to date. In this volume, Dr. Foran has presented a 
careful survey of the results of these scientific inves- 
tigations and has endeavored to interpret these results. 

Present-day practice concerns itself, for the most 
part, with the teaching of from about four thousand 
to five thousand individual words with very little 
attention to developing ability to spell words not 
specifically taught. Without belittling the value of 
this program, Dr. Foran says that, “A technique for 
the learning cf new words is as important as the 
specific habits formed for the spelling of common 
words.” 

The author would make the aims of instruction in 
spelling broader even than the specific ability to spell 
the common words, the acquisition of a technique for 
the learning of new words, and the development of a 
spelling conscience that is satisfied with nothing short 
of absolute accuracy. He would broaden these aims 


(Concluded on Page 48) 
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books will get another beating from the 
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When this operation is completed, the board will be entirely 
concealed. Nevertheless, it is still the foundation of the bind- 
ing and the life of the book will depend on the strength of 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
to include self-reliance, general attitudes, and char- 
acter training. 

Various chapters of the book present very clearly 
a digest of recent research in such fundamental phases 
of the subject as the spelling vocabulary, the grad- 
ing and grouping of words, the amount of instruc- 
tion, and methods of teaching. There is a very help- 
ful discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of teaching rules of spelling. From this discussion of 
a phase of the subject, which some modern authors 
have not had the courage to consider, the teacher 
can draw her own conclusions. She will probably 
decide that a few rules, very carefully worded, and 
placed in the proper grade will be helpful. 

The supervision of instruction, the measurement of 
achievement, and remedial work also receive their 
due share of attention. 

Many tables are used to summarize the results of 
investigations. Each chapter is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy of references. There is an index of names of 
investigators and an index of topics. 


Engineer-Custodian’s Manual 

By Thomas J. Brett, Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $2.50. 
The American Technical Society, Publishers, Chicago, 
Til. 

The author of this book is the chief engineer- 
custodian of the Chicago board of education. He has 
compressed into the work his years of experience in 
supervising school engineers, in conducting engineers’ 
training classes, and in observing problems that cause 
the greatest difficulty to engineers. In addition to his 
official work, he has had access to numerous sets of 
civil-service examination questions in large cities and 
has extracted from them the significant and generally 
used problems and questions. The book frankly as- 
sumes that the engineer will not be impressed by 
general statements of principles and theories; it rec- 
ognizes that his work and his habits of mind cause 
him to seek specific directions for doing a job, for 
working out a problem, or for finding a way through 
a difficulty. The book is accordingly arranged in 
question-and-answer form. Statements are made in 
simple, rather informal, but technically correct lan- 
guage. The chapters include (1) boilers and combus- 
tion, (2) heating and ventilation, (3) pumps and 
engines, (4) plumbing, (5) electrical work, (6) for- 
mulas, data, and tables for calculating ordinary en- 
gineering problems. The entire work has a practical, 
workmanlike style that is reassuring. 
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Statistics of High Schools in Larger Cities 


By Carl A. Jessen and Lula M. Comstock. Paper, 
11 pages. Price, 5 cents. Pamphlet No. 53, 1934, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The study indicates that schools vary considerably 
in size and enrollment in various cities. In cities of 
more than 100,000 population, regular high schools 
have an average enrollment of 2,519 pupils, or 28.9 
pupils per teacher; the number of pupils per teacher 
in junior and senior high schools ranged from 27.9 in 
junior-senior high schools to 29.7 in junior high 
schools. In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population, 
junior high schools are relatively small. The enroll- 
ment shows 688 pupils per school, or 26.5 pupils per 
teacher. High schools in cities of 10,000 or more 
population range in the average number of teachers 
from 6 to 87, and in enrollment of pupils from 138 
to more than 2,500. The ranges in size of individual 
schools are much more extreme than the averages. 
The wide variation in size of schools suggests the 
desirability of determination of the optimum size of 
school on some basis more objective than individual 
cpinion. 

The increase in the numbers of schools, teachers, 
and pupik in both junior high schools and senior high 
schools has been unbroken from 1918 to 1930. The 
number of teachers per school shows an uninterrupted 
rise, except for one slight recession in 1922. The rise 
in number of pupils per junior high school from 463 
in 1918 to 823 in 1930 indicates the extent to which 
cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants have been build- 
ing into larger school units at the junior-high-school 
level. The rise in the number of schools from 259 to 
1,363 during the same period indicates the srapid 
adoption of the junior-high-school idez. 


The pupil-teacher ratio in the junior high schools 
has remained nearly stationary during the entire 
period. At no time did it drop below 28 to 1, or rise 
to more than 29 to 1. The maximum ratio of 30 to 1 
established by accrediting agencies has had a direct 
effect on the number of pupils per teacher at the 
senior-high-school level. While the pupil-teacher ratio 
fluctuated within a narrow range, it has gradually 
tended upward until the pericd from 1930 to 1932 
when it took a sudden rise, It is still slightly lower 
than the ratio in junior high schools. 

The increases in the total number of schools, teach- 
ers, and pupils were greater during 1930-1932 than in 
any preceding biennium; in the case of number of 


pupils, the increase is almost twice as large as in any 
preceding biennium. The percentage increases were 
greater than they had been at any time since the 
biennium 1924-1926, and in the case of pupils, since 
the biennium of 1922-1924. 


From the standpoint of the entire 14-year period, 
the number of pupils per teacher has tended irreg- 
ularly higher, with the greatest increases coming dur- 
ing the less prosperous periods of 1920-1924 and 
1930-1932. In enrollments, high schools are on the 
average half again as large as they were in 1918; but 
in number of teachers, high schools in 1932 were only 
one third again as large as they were in 1918. The 
number of high schools in cities of 10,000 or more 
population, has increased 154.9 per cent during the 
14-year period, the number of teachers 237.6 per cent, 
and the number of pupils 279.5 per cent. 


The Welfare of the Teacher 


By James Frederick Rogers. Paper, 69 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1934, of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is conceded that the work of the school can only reach its 
best when the teacher is at her best. It is the duty of the 
board of education to provide healthful conditions of work, both 
mental and physical. In this booklet, Dr. Rogers has gathered 
and presented information concerning present practices of city 
schools with reference to health examinations of teachers, before 
and after employment, and the granting of leaves of absence on 
account of illness and for purposes of study and recreation. In 
his study, Dr. Rogers found that a certificate of health before 
appointment is demanded of teachers in two thirds of the 
largest cities of the country; in 42 per cent of those of the 
second group; in 40 per cent of the third; and in 30 per cent 
of the fourth group. The larger cities, with their older and more 
highly developed health services, are more interested in deter- 
mining the health status of applicants. In cities of the group 
with the largest populations, about 20 per cent require that the 
examination of the teacher be made by the school physician. 

In the matter of sick leaves, it was noted by Dr. Rogers that 
only 7 per cent of the cities do not have some plan for granting 
such leave. In only a very few cities have recent financial con- 
ditions caused a change in the allowance. While some of the 
schemes for sick leave are niggardly, many, on the other hand, 
are very liberal. The length of the annual leave ranges from 5 
to 10 days. The average absence of teachers for illness ranges 
from 1.5 days for men to 3.5 days for women. While an allow- 
ance of 5 days more than meets the need of the average teacher, 
a large percentage are not average in their length of illness. In 
many cities the cumulative sick-leave plan is being used. The 
cumulative plan seems more costly to the school than the 
annual allowance, but on the other hand, the average teaching 
life is short and the percentage of those who make use of its 
privilege becomes smaller with advancing years of service. 

The granting of leaves for travel, study, or other purpose at 
a 7-year or 10-year interval in teaching appears to have inter- 
ested few authorities, especially in the smaller communities. 

There is ample evidence from the study that there is growing 
and positive interest in the welfare of the teacher because it is 
more and more appreciated that she can do her best only when 
she is best fitted for her task and maintained at her best. 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOL TRUSTEES ORGANIZE 


At a meeting held in Highland Park, on August 14, 
school trustees of a group of towns in Michigan or- 
ganized a Metropolitan Association of School Boards. 
In addation to Detroit, cities represented in the asso- 
ciation are River Rouge, Wyandotte, Dearborn, 
Melvindale, Lincoln Park, Thenton, Grosse Pointe, 
Birmingham, Pontiac, Royal Oak, Ferndale, Plymouth, 
Wayne, Northville, Hamtramck, and Highland Park. 

The association will endeavor to further legislation 
for the better support of Michigan schools by the state 
government and will discuss further plans to that end 
at its next meeting. 

At the first meeting, Mr. Eugene Elliott of the State 
Education Department, gave a talk on “The Cost of 
Education in Michigan.” 


SATISFACTORY SCHOOL GROWTH IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 

A ten-point educational program for 1934-35, in 
lieu of long-range planning, has been set up for the 
Indianapolis public schools. The ten problems include 
sound financing of the school city; a slight advance 
in building construction and remodeling; more effi- 
cient interpretation of the schools to the public, in- 
cluding more adequate use of the radio; operation 
of the social-service department in such a manner 
that relief problems will not overshadow its primary 
functions; better teacher training in service; im- 
proved supervision; efforts to continue adult educa- 
tion; a study of high-school reorganization; exten- 
sion of curriculum revision from the Indianapolis 
plan of junior high school through grades one to six, 
with greater emphasis on character education; and a 
Study of conditions affecting recent high-school grad- 
uates. 

The board of school commissioners has adopted a 
plan for pupils renting their textbooks for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. The fees will form a rotating 
lund which will be used to replenish books or buy 
new ones. 

Because of rigid economies, increased revenues from 
the state’s gross income tax, other taxes, and smaller 
tax delinquencies, the board was able to adopt a 
budget of $5,853,943.40 permitting a reduction of 8 
cents in the city property-tax levy. 





The present school year will see the election of a 
new board of commissioners and the retirement in 
January of three of the present commissioners. 

Estimated enrollment this year is 62,200 as com- 
pared with 58,096 in 1931-32, the greatest increase 
being in the high schools. The teaching staff has been 
reduced by increasing teacher load and by organiza- 
tion of the junior-high-school system. 


CHICAGO MORE HOPEFUL 

Three quarters of a million children of the city 
of Chicago and its suburbs returned to school with 
the opening of the new school term in September. 
Of the total number, 250,000 were enrolled in the 
parochial and suburban schools. 

After retreating both educationally and financially 
for four years, the schools are now advancing, though 
improvement is spotty. The school staffs are enter- 
ing on the new year with hope and enthusiasm, The 
fact that the teachers have been paid their back 
salaries and that future salaries will be paid promptly, 
has improved the teaching morale, which will be re- 
flected in efficiency of teaching and administration. 

Among the educational advances are the construc- 
tion of five new high schools, three of which have 
been completed, and two more to be completed in 
February. Three junior colleges have been established, 
enrolling 4,500 students. 

Government action in providing financial aid for 
needy students will be a factor in the rapid exten- 
sion of these institutions. About 400 of the new 
students will be entitled to grants of $15 per month 
for which they will do work in the school system. 

The school system is still suffering the severe han- 
dicaps inaugurated last year in the name of economy. 
Principals will be burdened with two schools each, 
and high schools will get along without their deans. 
Teachers will carry a load of six classes a day instead 
of five. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Wheeling, W. Va. The school board reports that 
it has sufficient funds on hand to maintain the schools 
until January 1. All teachers have been paid in full 
for. the last year. 

@ New York, N. Y. The need for additional special 
classes for handicapped school children has been point- 
ed out by District Supt. Hazen Chatfield in his an- 
nual report to Supt. Harold G. Campbell. Mr. Chat- 
field showed that of a total of 1,029 classes in two 
districts, there are 26 special classes. The waiting list 
is large and more special classes are needed. 


¢ Evansville, Wis. The board has adopted a rule, 


permitting persons more than 21 years of age to 
enroll for regular courses in the high school upon 
the payment of a fee of $5 per semester. The tuition 
fee must be paid in advance and courses may be taken 
when conditions permit. e 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted new tuition rates for nonresident students. 
Elementary pupils will pay $75 a year, an increase 
of $25; junior-high-school students $112, an increase 
of $12; senior-high-school students $150, an increase 
of $20; and special school students $125 a year. 

¢ Two Rivers, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a tuition fee of $52 for nonresident town- 
ship grade pupils. High-school students will pay a fee 
of $80. 

4 Brillion, Wis. The clerk of the board of educa- 
tion in July, 1934, was given an inventory in which 
it was shown that the stockroom was not discontinued, 
as requested by the voters at the last annual meeting 
in July, 1933. 

4 Braintree, Mass. The school board has introduced 
the two-session plan in the high school to overcome 
congested conditions in the school. Under the sched- 
ule, sophomore, junior, and senior classes will have 
sessions in the morning from 8 a.m. to 12:50 p.m. 
Freshmen classes will meet from 1 to 5:05 p.m. 

4 Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has voted to 
purchase the winter’s supply of fuel for the schools 
from the city instead of from dealers. The board en- 
tered into a contract with the city for the purchase 
of 1,600 tons of coal, at $5.20 a ton, plus $1.41 for 
freight charges, making the total cost to the board 
$6.61 a ton, F.O.B. Eau Claire. The decision to pur- 
chase fuel from the city was made after the board 
failed to receive new bids from dealers following the 
rejection of the original bids. 

¢ The Chicago board of education has appointed Mr. 
F. O. Washam as director of the high-school lunch- 
room system. Mr. Washam’s appointment followed a 
suggestion of the committee of restauranteurs selected 
by the board to reorganize the lunchrooms on a busi- 
nesslike basis. He was for fifteen years head of an 
industrial concern’s nonprofit lunchroom system and 
recently was promotion director for the National Res- 
taurant Mart in Chicago. 

Changes in the lunchroom administration were 
voted by the school board last spring, after a survey 
showed the need of a central management. The 54 
lunchrooms, with an annual business of $1,000,000, 
were transferred from the education to the business 
department. An appropriation of $5,000 was made 
for the employment of a manager. 
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Adult Education z” California 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


The law allows the district to charge up to 
six dollars annual tuition fee, but no district 
has ever charged more than five dollars and 
this only in very few localities. A great many 
charge no fees at all, while in other instances 
a fee of one dollar a class is charged as an 
incentive for the class members to keep up 
their work and attendance. The ideal sought 
after in this matter is the entire* elimination 
of fees, however small, as even a nominal 
amount may bar some worthy students from 
further education, and these unfortunately may 
be the very ones who could profit most from 
the classes. 


Schools and Types of Work Offered 


‘Five types of schools offer adult education: 
(1) special day and evening classes in elemen- 
tary schools; (2) classes in junior high 
schools; (3) classes in high schools, including 
separate evening high schools; (4) classes in 
junior colleges and (5) continuation education 
classes, that is, those made up of pupils be- 
tween 16 and 18 years who have not com- 
pleted a high-school education. During the 
year 1931-32, the total enrollment in these 
five groups of classes was 329,803. 

In addition to these various types of class- 
work, “home teachers” are employed to work 
directly in the homes, instructing both adults 
and children in matters relating to school at- 
tendance, sanitation and health, the English 
language, household arts, the rights and duties 
of citizenship, and the principles of American 
democracy. This work is carried on principally 
in the homes of the foreign-born, those who 
are particularly slow in taking advantage of 
the privileges of the special adult classes. Ac- 
cording to law, the board of trustees may 
employ one “home teacher’ for every five 
hundred units of average daily attendance in 
the elementary schools of the district. 

‘In the regular classes there is no compulsory 
curriculum, but the law specifically states that 
“any courses may be offered which are suit- 
able to the needs and desires of adults.’ How- 
ever, the evening high schools offer courses 
leading to a regular high-school diploma and 
covering university entrance requirements, and 
the junior colleges offer courses carrying reg- 
ular college credit. 

Although the type of work offered depends 
largely upon the individual and community 
needs and desires, five main types of educa- 
tion are provided: (1) immigrant, (2) voca- 
tional, (3) parental, (4) social-civic, and (5) 
health and avocational. 

I. Immigrant education aims to teach for- 
eigners the English language and to adjust 
them to American social standards. Further- 
more, it offers special work in naturalization, 
including a study of American history, social 
and civic problems, and fits the student to 
pass the examinations necessary to naturaliza- 
tion. For the alien wife, this course offers a 
special study of the standards of American 
home life, such as proper food, clothing, and 
sanitation. 

During the past year, 20,000 adults have 
enrolled in these special immigrant classes, 
without which the foreign-born adults of the 
state would have had little opportunity to be- 
come Americanized and learn to participate 
in American life on a par with their neighbors. 
Adult education is justified on the basis of 
immigrant classes alone, for such instruction 
tends to raise the whole level of community 
life and serves to improve home relationships 


between foreign-born parents and their own 
children. Moreover, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that parents educated in these 
classes are more willing to co-operate with 
authorities in reporting and isolating cases of 
contagious diseases and in intelligently guard- 
ing the health of their children. 

II. Adult vocational classes serve three 
purposes: They give vocational training where 
it is lacking; they make up deficiencies after 
the man is already on the job and they help the 
man to retain his job which might otherwise 
be lost because of his inability to keep up 
with the new developments in his particular 
field. Vocational education includes training in 
trade, industry, and commerce, in agriculture, 
and in homemaking. It is justified not only 
because it makes people more secure from an 
economic point of view, but also because 
financially independent workers make for a 
more stable community, and a consequently 
superior morale. 

Individual and community needs determine 
the courses offered. Among these are auto- 
mechanics, salesmanship, mechanical drawing, 
law, metal work, printing, radio, stenography, 
and woodworking. Also, various branches of 
agriculture are studied, including farm man- 
agement, mechanics, crop control, finance, 
marketing, and many related problems. The 
classes in homemaking are designed to educate 
the homemakers of the state in the principles 
of a soundly managed household, healthful 
living, and happy relationships within the fam- 
ily. 

III. The parental education phase of adult 
education has long been fostered by the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Parents are informed on their duties to their 
children and enlightened upon problems relat- 
ing to childhood, such as health, playgrounds, 
diets, clothing, recreation, education, youth 
organizations, and the like. 

IV. Under social-civic education is included 
instruction in citizenship, current events, social 
and political movements and _ backgrounds, 
political science, taxation, international rela- 
tions, and local community problems. This 
type of work appeals to those intelligent mem- 
bers of the community who are interested in 
the welfare of the country but without the 
opportunity to make a formal study of its 
problems. The purpose of these classes is to 
increase the number of thinking persons so 
that there will be more intelligent approach 
to vital problems, saner voting, and less “blind 
following” in the affairs of community, state, 
and nation. The “open forum” or free discus- 
sion group is the method usually adopted in 
these classes though textbooks and formal 
teaching routine may also be used. 


V. Avocational training is in some respects 
the most valuable of the five types of adult 
education, for the reason that it prepares peo- 
ple to spend their leisure time happily and 
wisely. With shorter working hours comes more 
leisure, and few adults have learned to derive 
a maximum of joy and benefit from their non- 
working hours. For this purpose, classes are 
offered in intelligent, “participating” forms of 
outdoor recreation, self-directed reading, sci- 
ence, hobbies, gardening, nature study, photog- 
raphy, dramatics, and creative writing. Of all 
these, play and outdoor recreation are perhaps 
the most important, for not only do these con- 
tribute to the participant’s physical good 
health but also help him to maintain a healthy 
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mental attitude, thus preventing the develop- 
ment of morbid attitudes. 


Administrative Set-up of California 
System 


What about the administrative set-up in the 
California system of adult education? The 
actual organization rests with the boards of 
trustees and principals of the high-school dis- 
tricts. Wherever there is separate high-school 
status for the adult branch of the high school, 
a night-school principal must be appointed. 
For assistance in organization, a Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education has been 
established, and maintains offices in the Cali- 
fornia State Building in Los Angeles. This 
division stands ready to assist in any problems 
which may arise, and is ready to give informa- 
tion regarding adult education to any interest- 
ed persons or groups. 

The board of trustees of any district may 
establish classes for students over 16 years of 
age residing within that district. Also, a group 
of 20 adults who cannot speak or write the 
English language proficiently may petition for 
a class, and such a class is compulsory under 
the law. The school boards may establish any 
number of classes without demand and with a 
smaller enrollment, and also any type of class 
for which a need or desire is indicated. 

Any qualified, certificated high-school teach- 
er may conduct these special adult classes. In 
addition, since the techniques are so different 
from regular teaching work, special instructors 
with special credentials may be employed. 
This arrangement permits schools to hire in- 
structors of superior training and experience 
who would otherwise be unavailable. It is not 
uncommon for one high school to have on its 
faculty lawyers, doctors, mining engineers, 
bankers, department-store managers, account- 
ants, college professors, and technicians of all 
kinds. 

Do the people of California appreciate their 
opportunities for adult education? This ques- 
tion is best answered by a glance at the en- 
rollment figures. In 1925-26, only 49,000 
adults were enrolled. During the school year, 
1931-32, this number had increased to over 
316,000. This means that more than 300 adults 
were spending from one to five nights a week 
in fitting themselves to become more efficient, 
enlightened, and contented citizens. 

The establishment of a co-operative, well- 
educated, high-minded adult citizenry is the 
fundamental aim of California’s system of 
adult education. It is efficient in that it elimi- 
nates waste due to the overlapping and repeti- 
tion of work. It is effective because all of its 
activities, integrated into one carefully planned 
system, touch practically every citizen of the 
state. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Cuartrs FE. Hopcin, a pioneer educator and former super- 
intendent of schools of Albuquerque, N. Mex., died suddenly on 
Aueust 27, at Pasadena, Calif.. where he had gone for a rest. 

Mr. Hodgin was a native of Richmond, Ind., and went to 
Albuquerque in 1885. From 1886 to 1891 he was principal of 
the Albuquerque Academy. In 1891 he became Albuquerque’s 
first superintendent of schools, but resigned in 1897 to become 
professor of education at the State University. In 1913 he was 
made dean of the department of education, and later dean of 
the university. In 1917 he was made vice-president of the uni- 
versity and served as vice-president emeritus until his death. 
Mr. Hodgin had been retired from active work since 1925. 

@ GLENN S. Kropr has taken over the duties of principal of 
the Riley Junior-Senior High School at South Bend, Ind. He 
succeeds the late H. G. Imel. 

@ Miss ALLEGRA J. INGLERIGHT, director of elementary edu- 
caticn in the public schools of South Bend, Ind., has taken a 
leave of absence in order to accept a teaching fellowship at 
Yale University School of Education. While at Yale, Miss 
Ingleright will work on her Ph.D. degree and will teach curri- 
culum building and elementary science based on the activities 
in the elementary education department. 

@ Dr. Dante P. Ecinton, of Hartford, Conn, has been ap- 
pointed as acting superintendent of schools at Seymour for the 
next six months. Dr. Eginton is acting in place of R. C. Clark 
who is recuperating from i!lness. 

@ Dr. Harry A. Brown has become superintendent of schools 
at Needham, Mass. 

@ W. L. Warnick, of Udell, Iowa, has become superintendent 
ot schools at Nevinville. 
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GREATER POSSIBILITIES 
in School Stage Lighting 


LNNLLIIUI 
‘32 % MAJOR only a few years ago pioneered Chro- 
O 


mium reflectors, which have received almost 
— —_ universal acceptance. MAJOR lighting engi- 
wattage | neers again burst out with the startling an- 







nouncement of a 32% increase in reflective 
power by the introduction of MAJOR ALZAK 
yj reflectors. By their use it makes optional this 


amazing increase in light or a 25% reduction 








_—_— in consumed wattage. HI 
UNLOCK 
A simple turn on three flush latches Before planning new or remodeled lighting 
releases the footlight. installation be sure to ask for Bulletin No. 20. 











20% 


less wattage 
with same 







a as! 
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HALF-OPEN 


It automatically swings on a pivot to 
this position. 







Major Products | 
Areafloods—Floodlights Louvre Lights 
Borderlights—Dimmers Stage Floor Pockets 


= Holophane Lens Equip. Reflectors—Sockets 
Cove Reflector Troughs Spotlights—Olivettes 





> Disappearing Footlights Switchboards 
= Lighting Control Systems Window Lighting Equip. 


| READY FOR USE 


Open position. The switches have snap- 


reflectors 
ped to the “‘lights on’’ position, and by 


oe i 
turning the center flush latch again Z 
the footlight is in place ready for the ajor E; uipmen Company 


performance. 





District engineers and offices in all large cities and in foreign countries. 


4605 FULLERTON AVENUE CHICAGO 
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KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KIMBALL-CHICAGO 
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Build 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FINANCED BY 
PWA IN 1935 
With the opening of the new scholastic year in 
1934-35, more than $210,000,000 have been added to 
the capital outlay for school-building construction as 
a direct result of the PWA program. Mr. Harold L. 
Ickes, federal administrator, has declared that during 
the past year more than half of the school-construc- 
tion projects were financed through the PWA, and 
pointed out ‘that without federal assistance through 
public works, there would be only a negligible amount 

of school construction in the new year. 

Some idea of the extent of PWA’s contribution to 
increasing the nation’s educational facilities may be 
gained from the following statement: 

Allotment for educational buildings 

through the middle of August...... $133,866,269 
Amount spent on elementary and sec- 
ondary schools 98,358,325 

Of the total allocated, $122,910)358 is for 936 non- 
federal projects and $10,955,911 for 136 federal proj- 
ects. As many of the nonfederal allotments are for 
grants only, it is estimated that construction resulting 
from the PWA program will be approximately $210,- 
000,000. 

Construction now under way includes new schools, 
additions, gymnasiums, auditoriums, swimming pools, 
libraries, dormitories, and shops. More than 500,000 
man-months of employment have been provided on 
the nonfederal projects alone. 


COMMON FIRE HAZARDS OF COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 

The state fire marshal of Nebraska has issued a 
statement in which he shows that 578 rural schools 
have not complied with his orders for the correction 
of fire hazards during the vacation period. He gave 
warning that schools failing to comply with the 
orders will not be permitted to open their doors for 
the new school year. The fire hazards listed for cor- 
rection are as follows: (1) Stove located too near 
the door. Must be so located as not to cut off escape 
from building in case of fire. (2) Fuel must be kept 
outside in basement, or in separate room, with door 
kept closed. (3) Smoke pipe too close to ceiling or 


Let Kimball engineers 
help plan your replace- 


No obligation 
for their services. 


ORESIGHTED planning in the equipping of new school buildings 


ments of the school. 


must take into consideration the present needs and future require- 


Quality should never be sacrificed for price in 
the selection of laboratory equipment. 


The reputation of Kimball products has been built on this policy and 
we stand ready now to assist school officials in solving their laboratory 
equipment problems economically — and at the same time — efficiently. 
Each piece of Kimball furniture is designed and constructed to give 


306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


floor joists. Must be protected with asbestos board 
where the ceiling is too close. (4) Stove or furnace 
too close to walls or wood, A metal shield should be 
placed between the stove and wall. (5) Place metal 
underneath the stove. A piece of galvanized iron 
should be placed in front of the stove to protect the 
floor from hot coals. (6) Fix screens on the windows 
in frames and hinge at top or side. They should be 
equipped with hooks so that they can be used as an 
exit in case of fire. (7) All exit doors leading from 
schoolrooms must swing outward. (8) A fire extin- 
guisher of one quart size or larger should be installed 
as a protection against fire. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Lawrence, Kans. An elementary school of eight 
rooms and auditorium is being rushed to completion 
and will be ready for use in October. The building 
will be completed at a cost of $100,000, including 
equipment. It was planned and erected as a public 
works project. 

4 Lawrence, Kans. An extensive repair program was 
completed during the summer. The program included 
exterior painting, the replacing of worn floors, and 
other repair jobs. The interior painting was largely 
completed during the last year under CWA auspices. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education has 
voted to make a reduction of 30 per cent in the 
school-building program estimated to cost $4,167,000. 
The reduction became necessary due to the fact that 
the bids on the first three projects were in excess of 
the funds provided. 

4 The senior high school at Chelsea, Mass., was 
greatly improved during the vacation season with 
the complete renovation of one wing. The grounds 
were put in good condition for the opening of the 
school year. The high school was completely re- 
modeled in 1926 and is now in fine condition. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has re- 
ceived from the PWA a check for $300,000 as the first 
payment of a $3,326,000 federal grant for the con- 
struction of five high schools to be opened this fall 
and winter. The money, together with further funds 
expected from the PWA, will go toward paying for 
labor and material costs. The total cost of the five 
school-building projects is $13,235,943. 

4 Kalispell, Mont. The PWA has approved an al- 
lotment from the federal funds of $210,000 for financ- 
ing the construction of a high school, The allotment 
was part of a general budget of $1,000,000 distributed 
to the state. 


superior service. The combination of advanced standards and quantity 
production of Kimball, laboratory and vocational furniture means dur- 
able, efficient service at an economical cost. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St. 
New York City 


4 Dallas, Tex. The board of education has com- 
pleted an extensive repair program carried on during 
the summer at a cost of $37,000. In addition to the 
repair work, a number of temporary buildings were 
erected with the fund. 


¢ Mr. John E. Wade, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, in his annual report to 
Supt. Harold G. Campbell, has called attention to 
the necessity for additional school buildings in Brook- 
lyn and Queens Boroughs. The priority list for these 
beroughs comprises seven elementary schools and two 
high schools. He points out that the priority list did 
not meet the school-building emergency and _ that 
there is need for additional accommodations beyond 
what the pending program would provide. The pres- 
ent shortage of schoolroom accommodations has been 
attributed to shifting population which has tended 
to aggravate the problem of congestion in the schools. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. High-school students of the city will 
have better accommodations this year due to the 
allotment of federal money for the new  school- 
building program. The new buildings that will be 
available this year include the Lane Technical High 
School costing $6,000,000; the Steinmetz High School 
costing $2,500,000; and the Senn High School costing 
$1,750,000. 

4 Boulder, Colo. The board of education has ap- 
proved an expenditure of $17,000 for repairs and 
alterations to school buildings. 

A number of school buildings have been renovated, 
new equipment amounting to $5,000 has been pur- 
chased, and a new heating system installed in one 
building. 

¢ Alexandria, Va. The PWA has approved an addi- 
tional loan of $60,000 for a new high school. The ad- 
ditional amount was required because it was found 
that the cost of the building under PWA require- 
ments was far in excess of the $250,000 originally 
estimated. 

¢ Hartford City, Ind. During the past year all of 
the school buildings have been renovated with the 
aid of FERA labor. The work included cleaning, 
painting, plastering, laying of new floors, replace- 
ment of fire-escape doors, and other minor repairs. 
The only expense to the school system was the cost 
of materials used in the work. 

¢ Blanchard, Mich. The board of education has 
completed a school-building project, involving the 
construction of a gymnasium and a classroom sec- 
tion for the high school. 
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Group study desk work with ‘“‘American’’ Universal desks in table formation. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, public school. 





A classroom illustration sent in by a 
teacher. A pathetic example of bad 
sizing, unavoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


Group study desk work with old type chair 
desks in Midwestern school. An example of 
unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 


FREE 


Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating 
Booklets 


We will mail free to 
school officials and 
teachers, a classroom 
posture poster in colors, 
which encourages chil- 
dren to sit erect. It 
contains no advertising. 
With it, too, we will 
mail interesting posture 
booklets. (Not suitable 
for teaching or study 
use.) Address Dept. 
AS B 10. 


Classroom work with ‘American’ Henderson-Universal 
Sightsaving Desks, Horace Mann School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities and Accreaited 
Distributors in all Trade Areas 
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Eliminate the 
” SHADOW-GROUP” 


in your classes . . with 


VISUAL 
TEACHING 


In every typical class of students there 
is a group that is on the borderline between passing and 
not passing . . the “shadow-group”. No one ever knows 
whether they will squeeze through in June, or not, until 
the exams are over. 


There is one sure way to decrease the number in this 
“shadow-group” . . visual teaching. These students grasp 
the pictorial facts more quickly and retain them over a 
longer period of time. 


Teach with Spencer Delin- 
eascopes and Spencer Micro- 
scopes. Raise the majority of the 
“shadow-group” in your classes 
to passing grades. Decrease 
the number of repeaters that 
cost your school actual money 
each year. 





MODEL D 
DELINEASCOPE 





Spencer Model D Delineascope is ideal for the 
requirements of the average teacher and class. 
Projects glass slides only. Special double tilt- 
ing device allows leveling of picture hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly regardless of the Standard size in every respect. Com- 
slope of the support on which the lantern is pletely equipped with both coarse 
placed. Easily portable..has non-heat conduct- and fine adjustments, standard 16 
ing handle for carrying from room to room. mm and 4 mm achromatic objectives, 
500-watt bulb and superior lenses give brilliant 10X Huygenian ocular, disc dia- 
illumination. phragm and concave mirror. 


Send for Folder K-77-A Write for Folder M-60-A 


NEW YORK 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following folders: ee 


[_] K-77-A ON CLASSROOM DELINEASCOPES 
[_] M-60-A ON CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES 


NO. 66 STUDENT 
MICROSCOPE 





BUFFALO 
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quality; and we 
beautiful color 
Tuned Palet colors! 


Do you think 
that J could do 
Crayonexing? 


Yes and no. Crayonex is a 
school crayon, but of “oe 
suc! 


You certainly could! 





It's really quite simple. 
You see we use Crayonex— 
those colorful 3-way crayons. 
They work perfectly on paper, 
wood and fabrics 






It's easy--and it doesn’t And it's just class work — 
cost much either inodn ak tant 

* 

* 

* 


Some of the many and 
interesting Crayonex 
problems available to 
help the teacher in her 


DO YOUR SCHOOLS 
HAVE THE BENEFIT 


of the increased possibilities of Crayonex? 
Our Research Laboratories have been constantly 
ne Crayonex into a super quality crayon 

developing new applications for its use. 
7 aia today is suitable not only for the 
work of the beginner but for problems for ad- 
vanced classes. 


“CRAY ONE X” 


The Inexpensive Yet Versatile 
Classroom Medium 


Every one of your teachers should have one of the attractive 
new Crayonex folders. 


Full of ideas and suggested problems. 
IT'S FREE. Address Dept. F. 


CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAY ONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYONEX 
*“ CRAYONEX 


on Wood (Design or Stain) 
for Painting 

Transparencies 

Block Printing 

Prints 

Etchings 

Colored Shavings 

Batik 

for Handicrafts 

on All Fabrics 

for Drawing and Sketching 


THE AMERICAN @ CRAYON COMPANY 


424-524 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, OHIO - 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 





chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


Rural School Wastes Tax Money 


The little red schoolhouse has been revealed as a 
tax waster by Barnet Hodes, a member of the Illinois 
State Tax Commission, in a report on a survey of the 
9,691 one-room schools in the state. Commissioner 
Hodes pointed out that these little schoolhouses are 
practically squandering $5,000,000 a year. The estimate 
was based on a compilation of savings which would 
result from consolidation and reorganization of school 
districts. It was shown that in 1,700 of these districts 
there are fewer than ten pupils in attendance, and in 
4,000 districts there are fewer than 15. 

The total tax levy for these schools is given at 
$9,493,813. In addition, they get $2,131,348 from the 
state distributive fund, a total of $11,625,161, or 
approximately $80 a year for each pupil. 


SCHOOL FINANCE NEWS 

¢ New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a tentative budget of $133,158,069 for the 
school year 1934-35, which is an increase of $3,158,- 
069 over the estimate of a year ago. Of the total, the 
city will be asked to contribute $1,588,555 less for the 
schools next year than it did in 1933-34. The budget 
provides for a total of 1,140 new teaching positions 
including the appointment of 500 regular teachers in 
the high schools. 

4 The New York state legislature has restored $14,- 
000,000 in state aid to school systems which had been 
withdrawn two years ago. The action will remove 
much of the worry of school authorities concerning 
the maintenance of school services for the new school 
year. 

4 Elkhart, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $479,778 for the school year 1934-35, which 
calls for a school-tax levy of $1.02, or 26 cents higher 
than the rate in effect last year. Last year a school 
tax rate of 97 cents was set, but this was cut to 76 
cents by the county tax board. 

4 New Orleans, La. The Orleans Parish school 
board has adopted a budget of $3,984,188 for the 
school year 1934-35. The largest item in the budget 
is ‘$2,462,790 for teachers’ salaries. 


4 Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education has 
approved a tentative budget for the school year 1934- 
35, calling for the expenditure of $2,015,982 for 
school purposes. Of the $1,940,432 allotment set up 
for operating costs, the school officials plan to spend 
$1,635,318 for instructional purposes. The new budget 
is a reduction of $41,780 below the estimates of a 
year ago. 

@Concordia, Kans. The board of education has 
adopted a school-tax levy of 16 mills for the school 
year 1934-35. The new tax levy is an increase of 
14 mill over the levy for last year and allows 934 
mills for general purposes and 614 mills for bonds 
and interest. 

¢ Mankato, Minn. The school district completed its 
fiscal year with a cash balance of $78,210. The re- 
sources of the district total $1,516,633, or $901,633 
more than the liabilities of $615,000. The liabilities 
are $290,000 in Franklin School bonds, $250,000 in 
Lincoln School bonds, and $75,000 in older school 
bonds. 

4 Omaha, Nebr. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a budget of $3,334,325 for the school year 1934— 
35. The new budget is $70,000 more than the estimate 
of a year ago. 

4 Texarkana, Tex. The school district has adopted 
a budget of $212,364 for the school year 1934-35. 
The amount will go to wipe out a $10,000 deficit, 
meet bond payments, pay current expenses, and main- 
tain salaries at the same level as last year. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The board of education has 
estimated that the sum of $7,515,880 will be required 
for the operation of the public schools during the 
year 1935. Of this amount, $5,146,800 will be raised 
by taxation. A total of $885,000 will be required for 
the repair and maintenance of the school plant and 
$385,000 for playgrounds. The budget provides for 
the issuance of school bonds in the amount of $600,- 
000. 

4 Superior, Wis. The board of education closed the 
fiscal year on July 1 with a balance of $264,559 in its 
treasury, which is $34,000 more than it was estimated 
that it would be when the year began. The balance 
in the treasury will be sufficient to carry the schools 
over to January 1, 1935, when taxes begin to come 
in. 

4 Boulder, Colo. The board of education has ap- 
proved an increase of several thousand dollars in the 
budget over the estimate for the last year. The school 
year closed with a balance of $32,000 in the school 


treasury. The board has taken steps to restore teach- 
ers’ salary cuts following a general improvement in the 
economic situation. 

4 Cranston, R. I. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $608,806 for the school year 1934-35 and 
has asked the city council to approve an appropria- 
tion of $564,000. 

4 The Pennsylvania Department of Revenue has 
begun a drive to collect approximately $4,000,000 in 
delinquent taxes in order to facilitate the distribution 
of state subsidies to fourth-class school districts. This 
amount added to the present balance of more than 
$3,000,000 would enable the department to meet the 
school subsidies amounting to $6,000,000. 

¢ Catlettsburg, Ky. The board of education has | 
authorized a discount of 2 per cent on city school 
taxes paid on or before November 1. The action was 
taken after the city council had authorized a similar 
discount plan. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1934-35, pro- 
viding a total of $5,853,943 for school purposes dur- 
ing the year. This is an increase of $98,359 over the 
estimate for 1933-34. The school-tax levy has been 
reduced 8 cents from the former levy of 99 cents for 
1933-34. 

¢ Southington, Conn. The city board of finance has 
reduced the budget of the board of education from 
$148,000 to $125,000. The board had requested an 
increase of $23,000 over the estimate for 1933-34. 

4 The schools of Texas will receive an increase of 
50 cents on their per-capita scholastic apportionment 
for the school year 1934-35, according to a recent 
ruling of the state board of education. The amount 
allowed schools for each student will be $16.50 dur- 
ing the next year. Local school units were criticized 
for not keeping up their end of the appropriations. 

4 Beaumont, Tex. A budget of $227,000 for the 
school year 1934-35 has been adopted by the board 
of education. The increase was spread throughout the 
budget, but no single item was greatly larger than 
last year. 

¢ Winona, Minn. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a budget of $252,922 for the school year 1934- 
35. The board took advantage of the terms of the 
state income tax law to eliminate the levy for the 
school-bond fund, which last year amounted to $6,- 
750. The schools will receive approximately $7,000 as 
their share of the semiannual | installment of state 
money from the income tax. It is estimated that the: 
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One of the largest ‘Standard’ Electric clock and program sys- 
tems ever installed in one group of buildings is now serving this 
fine University at Washington, D. C. In addition to ‘standing 
guard” over every valuable minute, a “Standard” Fire Alarm 
sysiem protects the Unive sity's lives and property as well. 


And the most recent recognition of ‘’Standard’s” leadership in 


istry Building. 


Electrical equipment for your educational! buildings. 





Springfield, Mass. 
“STANDARD ’’ 





this important field is an order for specia! laboratory equipment in the Chem- 


We invite you to send for cata'ogs and learn first hand why it pays to depend on Standard 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT 
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PN) af HOWARD UNIVERSITY ‘ 
(Washington,D.C.) 











city schools will realize $15,000 a year from this 
source. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,462,200 for the school year 1934-35. 
The budget provides $1,228,200 for the general fund, 
$234,000 for the school-building fund, and $11,785 
for the playground fund. The combined general and 
school-building funds total $1,462,200, as compared 
with $1,400,700 for the past year. 

4 Cranston, R. I. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $608,806 for the school year 1934-35. The 
budget includes provision for increases of $100 for 
nine teachers and increases of $50 for fifteen teach- 
ers. The increases were given to full-time teachers 
who served during the past half year at salaries of 
$1,000 or less a year. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has ap- 
proved a tentative budget of $4,165,000 for the 
school year 1934-35. The budget provides $252,000 
for library work and $1,399,524 for bond retirement 
and interest. Supt. Ralph Dugdale has reported that a 
reorganization and curtailment of the school system 
make it possible to effect a saving of $86,000 a year. 
A saving of $50,000 was made by the consolidation of 
certain teaching units and $36,000 was saved by 
abolishing one year of the kindergarten, leaving only 
one year. 


‘Leachers“and 
6A dministration 


TEACHERS TAKE LOYALTY OATH 


The custom of saluting the American flag in the 
schocls of the nation is well established. The fact, 
however, that radicalism and disloyalty has found 
expression in some of the eastern cities and in some 
instances found public-school teachers included in 
the ranks of the radicals has led to legislation de- 
signed to further insure the loyalty of the schools. 
The teachers must take the oath of allegiance in order 
to be eligible for public-school service. 

The legislature of New York enacted the so-called 
Ives Law, which compels every teacher in the state 
to take the oath, to be administered by a member of 
the board of education. 

In New York City, where 36,000 teachers are em- 
Ployed, together with others connected with the 








schools, making an aggregate of 50,000 persons, the 
task of administering the oath of allegiance has been 
a gigantic one. It is believed that other states will 
follow the example set by the New York Legislature. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
proved recommendations of Supt. E. H. Drake, calling 
for the operation of a teachers’ sick-leave plan. The 
plan, which went into operation with the opening of 
the school year in September, provides that teachers 
shall be given five days of sick leave each year, with 
three days’ leave in case of a death in the immediate 
family. The sick leave is to be made cumulative to 
and including thirty days and is to be credited toward 
extended illness. The cumulative sick leave would be 
earned over a period of six years. 

@ Morgantown, W. Va. The Monongalia County 
board of education has approved new physical-exam- 
ination blanks for the examination of teachers in the 
schools. Under a new rule, instructors teaching in 
public schools must pass an examination before con- 
tinuing their teaching. 

4 Assistant Attorney Willard Bowman, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in a recent opinion given to the board of 
school directors of the city, has ruled that the school 
board can, and under the law is obliged to giv free 
use of school buildings to organizations which are 
nonpolitical, for the purpose of discussing public 
questions. The opinion was given in answer to a 
questicn from the school board, which was raised 
in connection with a request of a local organization 
which requested the free use of school buildings for 
its meetings. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. Under a recent ruling of 
the Superior Court, teachers who reside in homes 
they have purchased outside the city may not be 
forced to dispose of them in order to keep their 
teaching positions in the city schools. Under a recent 
order of the board of education, teachers who live 
outside the city must establish new homes or suffer 
the loss of their teaching positions. The court ruling 
does not apply to teachers who do not own their 
homes. 

4 For illness, teachers in the Sturgis, Mich., 
will be allowed not to exceed five days’ 
absence with pay, each semester. 

@ Lawrence, Kans, Out of a teaching staff of 110, 
the turnover during the past three years has becn less 
than 10 per cent, according to an estimate of the 
school officials. 


schools 
leave of 


4 All public schools in Pennsylvania opened on 
schedule time for the fall term. The finances of the 
several school districts were reported as generally 
satisfactory over conditions a year ago. These accom- 
plishments were attributed largely to the interest of 
citizens, the loyalty and co-operative assistance of 
school directors, supervisory officials, and teachers, and 
to provision of emergency aid by the state legislature. 

Salaries of teachers generally will be higher in 1934- 
35 than during the school year just closed. An attempt 
has been made to insure that no pupil will be denied 
high-school privileges due to the failure of their dis- 
trict to meet nonresident tuition payment. This year, 
only four school districts have been given permission 
to reduce teachers’ salaries, as compared to 100 dis- 
tricts which received this permission last year. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
restored one half of the former salary reductions to 
teachers. The restoration went into effect with the 
opening of the new school term in September. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The 11 per cent salary reduction, 
in effect in 1933-34 for teachers and other employees 
of the school board, has been reduced to 5 per cent 
for the school year 1934-35. 

The change will not affect salaries of teachers below 
$1,200 or of other employees below $1,000 a year, as 
these were not subject to the 11 per cent cut. Substi- 
tute teachers and several other employees are also 
exempted from the change. The restoration will cost 
$350,000. 

4 Horton, Kans. The teachers’ salary situation which 
received considerable publicity. a year ago, has been 
materially improved for the school year 1934-35. 
While the salaries are considerably below the former 
salary schedule, they will in most cases, compare 
favorably with the average salary of teachers over 
the state. 

¢ Ottawa, Kans. The board of education recently 
voted to pay teachers one half of their first month's 
salary with the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember. This action was taken because it was believed 
teachers’ funds are low at the close of the vacation 
season and that they frequently face the first month 
of school with anxiety because of depleted finances. 

¢ Tampa, Fla. The school board of Hillsborough 

County has voted to increase the salaries of ele- 
mentary- and junior-high-school teachers 10 per cent 
over the amount paid last year. A new salary schedule 
is in preparation providing for a higher maximum 
salary for teachers in these groups. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board recently took 
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NO COSTLY SCRATCHES OR TELL-TALE 
“SHADOW-WRITING’ WITH AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 


The strong, clear white marks of AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Blackboard Crayon are easy to make 
and easy to read—yet they erase completely. 
No scratches are left to mar the costly black- 
board surface, no “shadow-writing”—black out- 
lines of the marks erased—to tell its tale of 


Sole Makers of 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


WHITE AND COLORED CHALK CRAYONS 


PERMA PRESSED CRAYONS 
ARTISTA TEMPERA COLORS 


inferior quality. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless is blended from the 
finest materials obtainable, compressed under 
heavy hydraulic pressure and cut by a special 
method that prevents the sealing of the pores. 
Packed in an attractive metal box to keep the 
crayons in perfect condition. 


In the interest of economy as well as efficiency, 
insist on AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1927, 41 E. 42nd St., New York City 


FIRMA-GRIP WATERLESS PASTE 


action to restore 3 per cent of a 5 per cent pay cut. 
The action restores part of a 30 per cent salary cut 
in effect last year. 

4 Fulton, Ky. The school board has adopted a new 
salary schedule, providing for increases in salary for 
all teachers. The schedule provides for a basal salary 
of $55, 20 cents per college hour per month, and $1.50 
for each year’s experience per month. The new 
salaries are equivalent to a 10 per cent increase. 

4 Bowling Green, Ky. The board of education has 
voted to restore to teachers and other school em- 
ployees the salary cut which was ordered by the 
board two years ago. 

4 Winnipeg, Can. The board of education has voted 
to restore one sixth of the pay cuts imposed on school 
employees. 

4 Altus, Okla. The board of education has included 
in its budget the sum of $45,000 for salaries of the 
school staffs. Janitors’ salaries will amount to $3,630. 
Light, power, fuel, and water will cost $2,100. 

¢ Tampa, Fla. The board of education has asked 
the county board to increase the salary of teachers 
10 per cent over the schedule for last year. The pro- 
posed increase will raise the maximum for elementary 
teachers, from $85 to $93, and the junior high school 
teachers from $91 to $100. 

4 Waco, Tex. The board of education in its new 
budget provides for the restoration of 12 per cent of 
the teachers’ salary cuts. 

4 Blackwell, Okla. The board of education has 
voted to increase the salaries of teachers. Under the 
new schedule, grade teachers whose salaries are below 
$70 a month will be raised to $70. Teachers who have 
been in the system and hold degrees will receive in- 
creases of $5 over their present salaries. 

4 Galveston, Tex. The board of education has voted 
salary increases for teachers ranging from 4 to 6% 
per cent. 

4 North Providence, R. I. The board of education 
has taken up the problem of restoring teachers’ salary 
cuts. The taxpayers last spring voted a school appro- 
priation of $138,000 and authorized the board to 
restore teachers’ salaries practically to the level be- 
fore the cuts were put into effect. 

¢ Oskaloosa, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers. Under 
the schedule, the minimum salary for grade and 
kindergarten teachers will be $90 a month and that 
for high-school teachers will be $112 a month. The 
salary schedule was formerly on a yearly basis. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 


approved changes in the automatic increase schedule 
of teachers’ salaries, lowering entrance salaries with- 
out altering the schedule of teachers now in the 
system. The new schedule starts teachers with no 
experience at $1,000 a year in place of $1,200, and 
reduces the amount of salary credit for outside ex- 
perience. The new schedule slows up increases for new 
teachers and effects a substantial saving in the pay- 
roll item. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Chicago, Ill. The long-heralded distribution of 
checks for back salaries of 14,000 local teachers be- 
gan on August 27. The paying was continued day 
and night until all the checks had been given out. 
The payments followed a long series of negotiations 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, involv- 
ing special action on the part of the Chicago Common 
Council as well as the board of education. The legali- 
ty of mortgaging the valuable “Loop” business prop- 
erty of the schools was passed upon by the Illinois 
State Supreme Court. The total amount of federal 
funds received by the schools was $22,356,980. It is 
estimated that these funds were turned over five times 
for the payment of accumulated obligations of the 
teachers and their creditors. No definite steps have 
been taken to insure a steady tax income for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries during the new school 
year. 

Civil service employees of the Chicago schools re- 
ceived eight months’ back pay with the teachers. The 
civil service employees had been debarred by the 
federal law from participating in the loan obtained 
to pay the teachers. The money for these workers 
was provided by the sale of $3,500,000 in 1934 tax 
warrants to a syndicate of Chicago bankers. 


NEW YORK CITY JANITORS REQUIRED TO 
FILE MONTHLY PROFIT REPORT 


Under a recent order of Harold G. Campbell, su- 
perintendent of schools, school custodians of the New 
York City schools are required to give a strict 
accounting of all monies received from the board of 
education for the care of school buildings. 

The accounting must be made in monthly reports 
to be filed with the superintendent of plant opera- 
tion, R. W. Rodman. Such reports must contain a 
statement of the salaries and hours of labor cof cus- 
todians’ employees. 

The order demanding an accounting of funds is 
intended to afford a check-up on the charges made 





during the past two years that public-school custodians 
are profiteers at the expense of their helpers; that the 
present setup of custodial service is wasteful; and 
that in some cases custodians of high schools earn 
more than the scheduled salary of the school prin- 
cipal. 

Under the plan in operation for several years, 
most of the schools are serviced on the “indirect” 
system, under which the custodian receives a lump 
sum annually to keep his building clean, and from 
which he pays his helpers at rates agreed upon be- 
tween them, retaining the balance for himself. Until 
the present, the custodians have had a free hand in 
spending their allowances and have not been re- 
quired to account to the board of education for the 
manner in which the money is expended. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 The school board of Sturgis, Mich., has adopted a 
rule that all teachers submit a health certificate show- 
ing freedom from communicable diseases, including 
tuberculosis. 

4 Deerfield, Mass. The school board has ruled that 
pupils who have reached the age of 5 years 6 months 
may be admitted to the first grade this year. In 
schools where the registration permits, children 5 
years and 4 months old may also be admitted. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school directors 
has adopted an amendment of its rules, providing 
that the salary of any employee who does not resign 
at the close of the school year during which the age 
of 70 is reached, shall be cut to $2,400 a year. 

4 Ottawa, Kans. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a new rule, requiring that applicants for teaching 
positions in the schools must hold college degrees. At 
the present time a considerable number of the ele- 
mentary teachers hold degrees. Those who do not have 
such degrees are pursuing work which will entitle 
them to a degree in the near future. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. A new rule was put into effect 
this year, requiring all postgraduate students to take 
the full quota of courses, instead of putting in only 
an hour or two a day in school as in former years. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
a rule requiring the periodical physical examination 
of cafeteria employees. 

4 Wallingford, Conn. Under a new ruling of the 
board of education, all first-year pupils in the gram- 
mar school were required to present birth certificates. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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IN SCHOOL DESK INKWELLS 
LOOK FOR QUALITY 


Save replacement 
costs with 


BAKELITE 


non - corrosive ; 
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A REPUTATION FOR 
INTEGRITY IS ALWAYS 
EARNED 





The manufacturer of school seating 
has a responsibility that is not sur- 
passed by any other manufacturer 
of school equipment—The Mainte- 
nance of Correct, Healthful Pos- 
ture. We have never taken this 
responsibility lightly. Correct pos- 
ture standards have always come 
first, a consideration which could 
easily be destroyed by the least 
negligence in construction or skimp- 
ing in manufacturing costs. Of 
scarcely lesser importance however, is the quality of materials 
and workmanship upon which your ultimate seating economy 
depends. Our realization of this responsibility to the youth of 
America and to those in whose hands the specification of school 
equipment lies has been the foundation of our reputation for 
careful and faithful service for over three decades. 


To correctly and economically manufacture many styles and types of seating 
requires a complete knowledge of many requirements and details. Our catalog 
will explain the splendid quality of the entire Peabody line to you. It will be 
sent entirely without obligation. 





PEABODY 


SEATING COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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SOLVE the Problem of | RY Valimea see Rele dss 


Overcrowded Classrooms 


The KEWAUNEE Way 


Kewaunee Engineers long ago discovered that im- 
properly designed furniture not only wastes space but 
reduces the number of students the room should handle. 
By careful designing and close study of the school lab- 
oratory requirements, we have pe-fected furniture that 
actually is solving the overcrowding problem for hun- 
dreds of schools. 


If your laboratory clessrooms are crowded, write us 
at once. We will send an engineer who, without charge 
to you, will show you how the Kewaunee Way wil 
increase the capacity of your present classrooms and 
perhaps make possible the adding of anothe: science. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C 


*. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Branch: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 





Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 








Chemistry Table No. D-764 








Storage and Display Case 








Biology Table No. C-307 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG L-3 
OF 
STEEL LOCKERS 


No. G-1358 
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a 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


request. 


3530 DeKALB ST. 
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The rule was passed in order to insure that the cor- 
rect ages of children are entered on the records. 

¢ Moline, Ill. The board of education has approved 
a suggestion of Supt. E. P. Nutting, for the installa- 
tion of a new penmanship system. The new system 
involves an expenditure of $400, which includes all 
the materials needed. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. E. L. Adcock, business manager 
of the public schools, has begun a study of insurance 
rates in the schools. The board is at present paying 
premiums amounting to $10,000 a year and it is be- 
lieved that a reduction in insurance rates is possible. 

4 Roanoke, Va. The school board has voted to con- 
tinue its group-insurance plan, covering accidents and 
illnesses of school employees for the balance of the 
year. The new insurance, if carried until the close of 
the session next June, will cost $700 less than the 
policy of last year, which carried a rate of 2.42 per 
cent of the payroll. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The new 1935 budget of the 
board of education provides $1,800,000 for salaries, an 
increase of $376,817 over the estimate for last vear. 
The budget restores half of the 38 per cent pay cut 
effected in salaries in 1931. 


#¢ New Orleans, La. The board of education has 
voted a 2 per cent increase in salaries for all teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, janitors, and officials in 
the city schools. The increase is the first step toward 
the establishment of a single-salary plan. 


4 Waterbury, Conn. The school board has reduced 
the tuition fees for nonresident pupils. The rate for 
elementary pupils is $86.05 compared to $86.33 last 
year. For high-school students, the rate is $128.91 
compared to $126.06 for last year. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The bcard of education has re- 
fused to cancel the Ira Wilson & Sons Dairy Com- 
pany’s contract to supply milk to the schools. The 
board claimed that the action of the national labor 
board in taking away the Blue Eagle from the Wilson 
Company was a bureaucratic attempt to boycott the 
firm. 

The request that the contract be cancelled was made 
by representatives of the milk drivers’ union, whose 
labor controversy with the dairy company resulted 
in the less of the NRA membership. The company’s 
contract provides that it shall supply one fourth of 
the school board’s milk requirements. 


4 Savanna, Ill. The board of education has voted 
to discontinue the teaching of music and art as an 


It is sound economy to equip with MEDART Steel Locker:—made 
| in sizes and types to meet every school need. 


Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in planning the locker 
installation best suited for your requirements. 


Also, manufacturers of Steel Cabinets, Steel Shelving, Gymnasium 
Apparatus, and Playground Apparatus. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 











Catalogs sent free on 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





economy measure. Through the exercise of strict econ- 
omy, the board was able to devote a considerable part 
of its budget to the improvement and renovation of 
the school buildings. The school officials believe that 
they have turned the corner in the financial situation 
and that conditions have begun to improve. 

@ Athol, Mass. The school board has ruled that 
children entering school for the first time must be 6 
years oid during the period from September 1 to 
January 1. 

4 Groveland, Mass. The school board has voted to 
bar postgraduate students from the high school this 
year, due to overcrowded conditions in the school. 

4 Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has voted to 
discontinue the kindergartens for the present school 
year. The board found it impossible to open a limited 
number of these classes due to the condition of the 
finances. 

4 Boulder, Colo. The administrative offices of the 
city school system have been concentrated in an ad- 
ministration building which was formerly the Cen- 
tral School. The building has been completely re- 
modeled, providing offices for the superintendent, the 
superintendent emeritus, the secretary of the board, 
the health department, the music and art supervisors, 
the school-board room, and the supply rooms. 

4 Albion, Mich. The board of education has voted 
to adopt a modified marking system for use during 
the school year. The new system, which is to be 
used in the elementary grades and the junior high 
school, marks pupils as satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
and the ratings are made according to excellence or 
weakness in 23 different factors. 

¢ Logan, Ohio. The city service department has 
voted to discontinue the water supply to school build- 
ings until meters are installed and arrangements made 
for the payment of water rent. The action was taken 
following the refusal of the city to supply meters for 
the schools. The school authorities had pointed out 
that no funds existed for the purchase of meters. 

¢ Newburyport, Mass. The board of education has 
appointed Supt. S. M. King as principal cf the high 
schocl, to serve until a new principal is appointed. 
The superintendent has named two persons to assist 
him in directing the work of the high school. 

4 Quincy, Mass. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a research and guidance plan, proposed by Supt. 
J. N. Muir. The new plan provides for the grouping 
of students according to their abilities and has been 
placed under the direction of Miss Mildred Harrison. 
If the plan proves successful, a vote will be taken 


next year to make it permanent. The plan does not 
involve any additional cost but will result in a sub- 
stantial saving through the elimination of failing 
students. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has recently 
voted to apply old business principles in the purchase 
of fuel for the schools. In order to save $50,000 in 
the cost of fuel, the board decided to purchase 159,- 
000 tons of coal on the B.T.U. basis. 

4 Miami, Fla. The federal judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court has signed four judgments against the 
Dade County school beard calling for the payment 
of $441,650 and 5 per cent interest on defaulted tax- 
anticipation certificates. Under the orders, the board 
was instructed to meet the payments at the rate of 
$50,000 annually, provided that no tax levy is re- 
quired contrary to existing restrictions and provided 
that no mandamus action is brought to require pay- 
ment in any one year in excess of the regular install- 
ment. 

¢ Reading, Pa. The local building trades council, 
in a recent resolution, charged that delay in the 
school-building program is due to a desire on the 
part of the school board to avoid payment of wages 
on PWA standards. The resolution condemned the 
holding up of the program as a failure to carry out 
the desires of the voters last December. 

4 Dallas, Tex. The beard cf education has awarded 
a contract for more than $4,000,000 of insurance, 
covering hail, tornado, and wind damage. The cost of 
a three-year contract will be a little more than $10,- 
000. This is a little more than $1,000 below the cost 
cf the same amount of insurance carried for the past 
three years. A lowering of the bid of the companies 
resulted from the fight that arose between mutual 
and stock companies when bids were called. The 
winning firm is a stock company which already held 
half of the insurance. 

# New Haven, Conn. In order to cut water bills 
charged by the local water company for service in 
the public schools, the board of education has under- 
taken an experimert with artesian wells. The first 
well has been completed and further wells will be 
provided in a number of school yards if the experi- 
ment proves successful. A typical well is capable of 
furnishing water at the rate of sixty gallons a minute 
and the cost of driving the well is less than $200. 
There are sixty schools in the city and the cost of 
water for these plants reaches $30,000. In some 
schools, automatic controls have been installed to 


prevent waste of water and to reduce water bills. 
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Discipline alone 
will not maintain 





Every School needs 
Acousti-CELoTex to absorb noise 


UIET is the ideal condi- 

tion of school rooms. 
Noise makes concen- 
tration difficult and 
wears on the nerves. 





Pupils and teachers need the advan- 
tages of Acousti-Celotex. These 
modern, highly effective sound-ab- 
sorbing tiles reduce noise and create 
a measure of quiet necessary for 
concentration. 


There need be no waiting for vaca- 
tion periods to enjoy the benefits of 
Acousti-Celotex. The tile units, made 
of cane fibre, are easily and quickly 
applied. School routine continues 
without disturbance. 


In selecting acoustical material it is 
important to know whether painting 
willaffect the absorbing efficiency and 
eventually reduce the material to a 
mere wall covering. One of the many 
reasons why Acousti-Celotex is a 
favored acoustical material for 
schools, auditoriums, hospitals, 
churches, and business offices is the 





fact that patented perforations (441 
to the square foot) provide access for 
sound waves into the inner absorbent 
material. Acousti-Celotex, therefore, 
may be painted repeatedly and its 
sound-absorbing effectiveness con- 
tinues as long as the building endures. 


Cleaning may be done with brush or 
vacuum or when painted with a water- 
proof paint, the tiles may be cleaned 
by washing. Acousti-Celotex there- 
fore offers the advantage of consid- 
erable economy in maintenance. 


Four Types of Acousti-Celotex —To 
meet various requirements of ab- 
sorptivity Acousti-Celotex offers four 
types: Type A, Single B, Double B 
and Triple B, with coefficients of .36, 
.47, .63, .91, respectively. For ex- 
ample, one square foot of Triple B 
absorbs, at 512 cycles, 91% of the 
incident sound. 


Prices are lower now. Apply to the 
Acousti-Celotex contracting engi- 
neer in your city for estimates; or 
write direct. 


Acousti-Celotex, Type Double B, lines the ceiling of the auditorium, Auburn Senior High School, 
Auburn, New York. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


SS MARK REGISTERED 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II}. 


Please send me 0 the name of the Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in my city, 
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FINEST 
SEATING EQUIPMENT 
PLUS..a Complete Planning 


Department Ready to Solve any 





Equipment Problem 






The assistance of our long expe- 
rienced experts in the planning 
and selection of your seating re- 
quirements are at your beck and 
call, absolutely free! Take advan- 
tage of this valuable service; it is 
maintained solely for your benefit 
—to assure your getting not only 
the equipment that will serve 
you best today, but also provide 
for the contingencies of the 
future. 


Whatever type of seating 
equipment is best adapted 
to your needs is to be 
found in the extensive 
IRWIN line — nationally 
known for its fine quality 
and scientifically correct 
design for over a quarter 
century. 
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No. 164M 


No. 15 Auditorium Chair 


A new item in the long line 
of IRWIN auditorium chairs. 
Standards are uniquely con- 
structed of steel, providing 
the massive appearance of 
cast iron but much greater 
strength. Breakage, in fact, 
is absolutely eliminated. 
Equipped with permanently 
noiseless ball bearing hinges. 
Available in either uphol- 
stered or plywood back and 
seat. 


SEATING 


COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 4th Ave. — CHICAGO: 610 So. Michigan Ave. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U. S.A. 
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SOME DEFINITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO 
BE ATTAINED AT KALISPELL, 
MONTANA 


The Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Mont., 
under the direction of Payne Templeton, principal 
of the school, has undertaken, this year, an educa- 
tional program providing for a definite list of accom- 
plishments to be attained during the present school 
year 1934-35. The program is as follows: 

1. A more definite use of the homeroom (a) to in- 
sure that the school is better understood, and (b) to 
give guidance and counsel to individual students. 

2. Give more attention to individual differences 
along the four lines now being stressed, (a) to give 
greater use of the shop, laboratory, and library for 
special interests, (b) to excuse students from cer- 
tain phases of the work, (c) to allow certain students 
to work ahead of the class, and (d) to offer remedial 
work for those who need it. 

3. A more general recognition that some students 
react better to one teacher than another. The purpose 
of the exchange is the improvement of the pupil 
rather than the convenience of the teachers. 

4. The observance of freshmen day to give the en- 
tering students an easier and more pleasant start. 

5. A definite program of guidance for seniors, 
American history to be used for the work in educa- 
tional, vocational, and general life guidance. 

6. A radical change in the grading system. 

7. A character rating plan in which the parents are 
asked to co-operate. 

8. An extension of the program of-adult education. 

9. A program of service to out-of-school unem- 
ployed young people. They should be encouraged to 
enroll in certain school subjects and efforts are to be 
made to connect them with educational institutions 
and with correspondence courses. 

10. A summer high school to be conducted next 
summer. It will be limited to those who are retarded 
in their schoolwork and to those who desire to speed 
up or enrich their schoolwork. 

11. An extension of the plan of parents’ nights and 
parents’ councils. 

12. A continuous program of publicity, to make 
students, faculty members, and community familiar 
with the work of the school. 

13. Extension of the lyceum service. 

14. The establishment of a real art department, 
with classes in special branches, conducted on a fee 
basis. 


———_——————— ————————————————— 
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‘Loss of Non-slip Effectiveness 


For TEN YEARS Against 
Destructive Wear by Foot Traffic 















15. A systematic program of physical education. 

16. An extension of the co-operative industrial work 
and the establishment of a new class in business train- 
ing. 

17. Establishment of a class in advanced music, of- 
fering full credit. 

18. Establishment of special class schedules for 
pupils with special interest or talents. 

19. Establishment of a program of “rounding-out” 
courses in subjects fundamental to high-school educa- 
tion. 

20. A professional study of the problems of super- 
vised study. 

21. Encouragement of better work habits in fresh- 
men English. 

22. Broadening of the athletic program to include 
a program of girls’ sports. 

23. Encouragement of wider participation in extra- 
curricular activities and the limiting of participation 
for certain students. 

24. Establishment of a plan for giving one unit of 
credit for extracurricular participation. 

25. Establishment of a new program for debating. 

26. Holding of joint faculty and student meetings 
for the discussion of problems relating to school life. 

27. Closer attention to the management of social 
affairs to encourage mixing of students and to insure 
a wide variety of entertainment. 


CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In February, 1935, the public schools of the coun- 
try will celebrate the 300th anniversary of the first 
American high school, which was established in 
February, 1635. The celebration, which will begin in 
February and continue through June, will be spon- 
sored by the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, of the National Education Association. 

The celebration will include a series of radio broad- 
casts, ceremonies at national conventions, art exhibits, 
a national high-school fair, motion pictures, and 
activities involving publicity. 


EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


It has been announced by the Federal Govern- 
ment that funds will be provided to pay wages to 
needy unemployed persons competent to teach or per- 
form other types of service such as are necessary, 
more particularly in the field of adult education. The 
program concerns itself mainly with the subject of 
adult education. In connection with the foregoing, it 
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Norton Alundum Tile is guaranteed against defects in 
material or workmanship. 


Norton Alundum Tile is guaranteed to retain its non-slip 
properties throughout its entire life if it is kept free from 
an accumulation of dirt or other foreign substance. 


Norton Alundum Tile is guaranteed for a period of ten 
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replacement necessary. 
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should be said that the relief funds are not available 
for unemployed teachers for service in the regular 
public schools. It will rest with the local or state 
school authorities to negotiate with Hon. Henry L., 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, Washington, 
D. C., in order to avail themselves of the aid that 
is to be made available. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


¢ Attorney General J. E. Finnegan, of Wisconsin, 
has issued a ruling, in which he holds that nonresident 
persons qualified to enter a high school in another 
municipality may not be deprived of such privilege 
under the state laws. They may not be deprived of 
the privilege of attending on the ground that they 
have been unable to collect similar tuition fees from 
the municipality in which the student is located. Such 
tuition must be entered upon the tax roll by the town 
or village clerk and collected. The opinion was given 
to Thomas E. McDougal, district attorney of Lang- 
lade County. 

4 The District Court at Duluth, Minn., has handed 
down a decision, in which it holds that the power of 
the Duluth board of education to levy taxes for school 
purposes is definitely limited to state law, and author- 
ity to raise additional funds must be sought from the 
state legislature. The decision leaves the matter of 
tax levies where it was before the petition for an 
interpretation of laws governing the board was filed. 
The court ruling was sought because lowered assessed 
valuations would result in insufficient tax receipts if 
the board is limited to the tax levies specified by the 
state statute in question. 

4 The attorney general of New Hampshire, in 4 
recent decision has rendered an opinion to the effect 
that the governor and the state council have no 
authority in the matter of investigating the appoint- 
ment or removal of school teachers by local school 
boards. He also held that the state board of educa- 
tion has no jurisdiction over local boards in their 
appointments or removals of teachers. The opinion 
was given in a case in Londonderry where three 
teachers who served from three to five years in the 
town, were dropped from the staff. 

4 Attorney General J. E. Finnegan, of Wisconsin, in 
a recent opinion, holds that a teacher holding no 
license to teach during the school term, cannot make 
a valid teaching contract under the Wisconsin laws. 
He also holds that the teaching contract of a teacher, 
a minor daughter of one of the board members, is in- 
valid under the Wisconsin laws. 
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The Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor in this Kindergarten room of the Vernon School, Portland, 
Oregon, will provide a clean, sanitary “‘playground” for children for years to come. 


School Health in Chelsea, Massachusetts 

Good health for school children is important. Chil- 
dren cannot do their best work in school if they 
have physical handicaps, but rather they become dis- 
couraged and suffer from more physical defects than 
do other children. 

George C. Francis, superintendent of schools of 
Chelsea, Mass., prior to the opening of the schools, 
issued a special school circular, urging that parents do 
all in their power to give children the right start in 
good health. He offered the following simple ques- 
tions which might suggest the need of some prepara- 
tory work: 

1. Have the children’s teeth been given proper 
care? 

2. Have the children enlarged tonsils? 

3. Are their heads clean? 

4. Do they bathe frequently ? 

5. Is their hearing normal? 

6. Are their eyes normal ? 

7. Are they punctual in rising in the morning so as 
not to be late for school? 

8. Have they been taught to cross the street safely ? 

These are simple matters, but they are very im- 
portant in the progress of the children and parents 
can help by consulting the family physician. 


Winnetka Schools Analyze Books 


The public-school system of Winnetka, IIl., with 
the help of the Carnegie Foundation and the co-opera- 
tion of a committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has through its research department, developed a 
formula by which the degree of reading ability re- 
quired for the reading of a book may be predicted with 
a high degree of accuracy. A total of 1,500 books 
selected by the American Library Association as the 
best children’s books, have been graded to indicate 
what score a child must make in a reading test in 
order to read the book understandingly, fluently, and 
with interest. The research department analyzes at 
cost any book sent to it by publishers or school people, 
and furnishes the necessary data for analyzing books 
to school systems or publishers. 


Rockford Extends Duplicate Schools 


¢ Rockford, Ill. The board of education has ap- 
proved the* organization of two more “duplicate” 
schools, making a total of eleven conducted under this 
system. Under the “duplicate” system, the teachers 
teach the same subjects all day, while the pupils move 
from teacher to teacher. The plan enables a teacher 





with special ability and training in art or music or 
other subjects to devote her full time to teaching 
that subject. 

Under the plan, one half of the day is spent in 
one room by the pupil with his homeroom teacher, 
where he is taught geography, spelling, writing, read- 
ing, and arithmetic. The remaining half of the day the 
pupil moves around to his special teachers. The pupil 
has the same art, health, and auditorium teachers as 
long as he is in the elementary schools, but he changes 
homeroom teachers each semester. First- and second- 
grade pupils do not come under the plan. 


Chicago Restores Principalships 


The board of education of Chicago, with the open- 
ing of the new fall term, restored the positions of 138 
school principals, who had previously been demoted 
due to the operation of the economy program of 1931. 
Each one of the 333 elementary schools has been pro- 
vided with its own principal. The restoration creates 
vacancies in the teaching staff of an equivalent num- 
ber of instructors, and the board has taken steps to 
fill these vacancies as rapidly as possible. The return 
to the full quota of principals will cost the school 
system $500,000 annually. 


Textbook Rentals 


4 Alexandria, Va. The board of education has 
adopted new rules to govern the rental of textbooks 
by pupils in the schools. Textbooks are issued only 
to pupils who hold receipts for books turned in last 
spring. Those who do not hold receipts must purchase 
their books, paying the rental price for them. No 
pupil will be issued rental books until the rental price 
is paid in full. Parents of pupils who use rental books 
are held responsible for their care and return in ac- 
cordance with an agreement entered into with the 
school supplying the books. 


Personal Newsok. 
ichool Othcals 


@ Supt. Henry H. Hinz, of Lexington, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed acting business manager of the board of education, 
until a successor is appointed to the late J. O. H. Simrall, who 
died recently. 

@ The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., has re- 
organized, with the election of LYNN THompPson as president, 
and Dr. CHARLES R. DRAKE as secretary. 








ERE’S a game floor that will never need refinishing. 

The game lines will be as clear and fresh years from 
now as they are today, for they are inlaid in rich-colored 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. A daily sweeping will keep the 
linoleum brilliant, and an occasional washing and waxing 
with Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax will restore the lustre 
that makes a game floor like this more attractive than 
any other type. 

And Armstrong’s Linoleum has other advantages, too, 
for game floors. It is sanitary. Its smooth, mirror-like 
surface will not harbor dirt and germs—it is, in fact, 
actually germicidal! And it can conveniently be kept so 
clean and ‘spotless that children can romp and play on it 
all day without ruining their clothes. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are inexpensive to install 
and economical to maintain. They are durable, attractive, 
long-lived. For full information, address Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Division, 1212 
State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LINOLEUM 


for every school and college 


“superintendent ot the Lucas County schools, to succeed J. W. 


Armstrong’s 
FLOORS 


@ Dr. Georce C. BRANDENBURG, head of the department of 
education of Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind., died sud- 
denly on September 3, following an attack of heart disease. 

@ Mr. F. C. Enciisu, of Calais, Me., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Amesbury, Mass., to succeed C. E. 
Wheeler. 

@ The board of education at Hartford City, Ind., has re- 
organized with the election of H. H. CrimMet as president; 
C. L. Eupurat as treasurer; and Dr. H. L. Buckles as secre- 
tary. 

@ The board of education of South Bend, Ind., has reorganized 
for the year, with the election of Mr. G. U. BINGHAM as presi- 
dent; Mr. L. J. Harwoop as secretary; and Mr. J. M. Cuiias 
as treasurer. 

@ J. L. WHIsnanp, president of the board of education at 
Charleston, Ill., died at his home on August 15. Mr. Whisnand 
had been a member of the board for the past 27 years and had 
filled the office of president for 25 years, He was well known 
and much beloved by his associates in schoolwork. 

@ Georce J. WesT, a member of the school board of Provi- 
dence, R. I., since its reorganization in 1925, died on August 
11. The board adopted a resolution commending the service of 
Mr. West to the city schools. 

@ Dr. Victor J. Girarpi, member of the school board of 
Plainfield; Mass., died recently while bathing in a pond. 

@ Mr. James J. McKay has been elected a member of the 
board of education of Valparaiso, Ind., to succeed Dr. J. D. 
Kuhn. 

@ The board of education of Concordia, Kans., has reorganized 
for the year with the re-election of Georce BowMan as presi- 
dent; Frank C. BaLpwin as vice-president; LILLIAN TrouP as 
clerk; and Mary PETERSON as treasurer. 

@ Mr. C. D. Evans, president of the board of education of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has been a member continuously for the past 
25 years. 

e@ D. H. Brown, formerly a school superintendent at Amboy, 
Ind., has been appointed as dean of one of the new junior 
colleges in Chicago, Ill. 

@ Crawrorp GREENE, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Blytheville, Ark., has been appointed director of information 
and research for the state department of education at Little 
Rock. Mr. Greene succeeds Dr. W. T. Rowland, who has gone 
to Louisville. 

@wW. D. McCrurkin, formerly assistant. principal of the 
high school at Blytheville, Ark., has become superintendent of 
schools, succeeding Crawford Greene. 

@ Mr. A. R. Musson, formerly a science teacher in the high 


school at Rochester, Mich., has been made principal of the 
school. 
@ Supt. A. L. Cook, of Rochester, Mich., has been re-elected 


for a three-year term. 

@ A. N. Tuurston, of Maumee, Ohio, has been appointed 
Whitmer, who has gone to Toledo. 

@ Mr. Homer L. Nearpass, who in October, 1933, accepted 
the superintendency of the city schools of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has resigned in order to relieve the board of education in an 
embarrassing situation arising out of a suit started over the 
superintendency. In connection with the resignation, the board 
has issued a statement that Mr. Nearpass came to the Santa 
Barbara schools at the solicitation of the board and that his 
conduct has been thoroughly ethical at all times. He has had 
the complete respect and confidence of each of the five members 
of the board and no single adverse vote has been recorded on 
any of his recommendations. 
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Scrapbooks as an Aid zm Administration 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


of a gray or buff paper, and that the outer 
cloth covering be a good grade of vellum or 
buckram, or one of the new waterproof cloths. 
Under no circumstances, should manila paper 
or chip-board covers be used in the construc- 


tion. The backbone book should be properly 


widened by the insertion of stub leaves so that, 
when the materials are accumulated by pasting 
up the pages, the covers will not bulge beyond 
the thickness of the shelf back. The shelf back 
itself may be neatly stamped in-black or gold 
to indicate the content of the book. Whatever 
finish is chosen, the scrapbook may be expected 
to contribute to make the school-board office 
dignified as well as businesslike. 

The number of pages in the book will depend 
upon the expected materials to be filed. In any 
estimate it is well to allow for plenty of ex- 
pansion. In the books examined, a ruled sheet 
for indexing the content was inserted at the 
front. The index may also be written or pasted 
in typewritten form on the inside of the front 
cover. 

Inserting Materials 


No directions can be given for inserting the 
materials. In most school-board offices they are 
simply pasted in place with ordinary mucilage. 
If it is likely that materials must be removed, 
the use of a rubber cement is advisable. 
Mechanical means of attaching materials are 
inadvisable because clips and staples inevita- 
bly wear away and result in a rather disgrace- 
ful appearance of the scrapbook. 


The Bond Scrapbook 


School-board treasurers and auditors have 
found a bond scrapbook to be the best means 
for handling bond issues. Such a scrapbook 
may include copies of all the legal documents 
involved in the preliminary legal acts — the 
election, the notes of the school board, the at- 
torney’s opinions, the advertisements, etc. Its 
chief use, however, is to preserve in accessible 
form the coupons as these are paid. Pages are 
properly ruled and marked for each of the 
semiannual or annual coupons. As these are 
received they are pasted up. If any coupons 
attached to a given bond are not turned in for 
collection, it is readily possible to see at a 
glance just what coupons are still in the hands 
of the bondholders. When the bonds are finally 
redeemed, they may be pasted into the book 
on a page opposite the coupons, and when the 
entire transaction is completed, bonds and 
coupons may be officially destroyed. What- 
ever is done with the book and its content, it 
is essential that it be stored in a vault or 
piled away in a closet under a stairway or in 
an attic. 





Filing the General Material 


The procedure of filing routine materials in 
office scrapbooks will depend mainly upon the 
physical character of the materials. Newspaper 
clippings of official notices, single sheets of 
typewritten materials, copies of forms, etc., are 
readily pasted up in chronological or alpha- 
betical order. It is generally advisable to care- 
fully catalog each book and to prepare a suf- 
ficient number of headings to allow for ade- 


quate classification. In each book, one section’ 


may be headed “miscellaneous,” but it is 
necessary to carefully limit this section so that 
the bulk of the materials are not filed careless- 
ly in this portion of the book. Some superin- 
tendents use a large envelope at the back of 
each scrapbook, and place materials as they 
are received, in this envelope. Later the accu- 


mulation is sorted, and then permanently at- 
tached to the book. While this plan has some 
advantages, there is the danger that materials 
will be neglected and ultimately the envelopes 
will be stuffed. Prompt classifying and pasting 
are advisable because certain materials must 
be immediately and unexpectedly available 
and valuable time will be wasted if they are 
not filed for immediate finding. Newspaper 
clippings of sample ballots, official advertise- 
ments, court decisions, rulings of the attorney 
general, elections, rules, and materials must be 
filed so that they can be found immediately. 


Disposition of Scrapbooks 


The handling of scrapbooks in a superin- 
tendent’s office is a relatively easy matter. 
The scrapbooks which are in current use should 
be in an accessible bookshelf in the office of 
the superintendent or of his clerk. When a 
book is filed, it should be placed either in the 
office vault or on a designated shelf of the 
school-board library. In any case, it should be 
carefully indexed and cataloged in the general 
office catalog of records so that it can readily 
be found. The time period included in a book 
should be indicated clearly on the shelf back of 
the book and on the catalog record card. 

The suggestions here given are based on the 
practical methods employed in the five school- 
board offices studied; they are worthy of trial 
in any town school office. 


A CENTRALIZED VILLAGE JUN- 
IOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


the stage and above a section of the gymna- 
sium. The kitchen is placed in a space above 
the fanroom in the tower on the second floor. 
The cafeteria measures 57 by 68 ft., and has a 
capacity of 291 pupils. It can be used for over- 
flow classes and for large study groups. 


Construction and Equipment 


The general construction of the building is 
of structural-steel columns and girders, with 
concrete floor slabs. All partitions are of hollow 
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masonry tile, and the exterior walls are laid 
up with a facing of buff tapestry brick. All 
openings having bearing points are backed with 
common brick, and hollow-tile blocks are used 
in all line walls. The exterior trim is litholytic 
stone in a warm buff-gray color that blends 
well with the buff face brick. The exterior sash 
is of steel casement type, glazed with plate 
glass. 

The interior has been carefully finished for 
maximum service. The classrooms are finished 
in permanent colored plaster, white maple floor- 
ing, a minimum of oak trim, slate blackboards, 
cork bulletin boards, teachers’ closets, and 
bookcases. The corridors have enamel terra- 
cotta wainscoting, plastered walls, and sound- 
absorbing ceilings. The corridor floors are 
mastic tile, and this material is used on the 
stair landings and stair treads. 

The electrical equipment includes complete 
lighting in all the classrooms and other teach- 
ing spaces. The architect has given special 
study to provide adequate lighting at the work- 
ing surfaces for the different types of study 
rooms, shops, etc. The building is equipped 
with a complete electric fire-alarm system, 
connected with the village fire-department 
alarm system. Intercommunicating telephones 
are placed in all classrooms, and a program- 
clock and signal system has been installed. 
The shops are wired for electrically operated 
power machinery. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam, and the classrooms and other instruc- 
tional space are ventilated with unit ventila- 
tors. The auditorium and gymnasium are venti- 
lated by means of a central fan, which also 
serves the cafeteria. The arrangement of the 
ducts from this fan is such that the three rooms 
can be ventilated simultaneously, or each one 
can be provided with fresh air independently. 

The building cost a total of $350,000, of 
which $247,500 was spent for general con- 
struction, and $37,225 for heating and ventila- 
tion. 

The architect was Mr. A. F. Gilbert, of New 
York City, who has erected a considerable 
number of school buildings and other public 
buildings in New York state. 
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PRESDWOOD’s light weight and all-wood grain- 
less texture make it excellent for practically 
everything built in Manual Training Classes. 
Students find an ease of workability to give them 
confidence in the use of tools . . . satisfaction in 


MASONITE TEMPRTILE 
MASONITE QUARTRBOARD 
MASONITE CUSHIONED FLOORING 
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EAR-ROUND REPORT 
7 


GENUINE MASONITE PRESDWOOD 


REPORT 


TO ALL MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


GENTLEMEN: we suemit HEREWITH OUR JUDGMENT 
OF MASONITE PRESDWOOD FOR THE FOLLOWING 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


WORKABILITY 


ADAPTABILITY 


(TO ALL TYPES OF JoBs) 


SAWING 


NON-WARPING 


NON-CHIPPING 


NON-CRACKING 


MOISTURE- 
RESISTING 




















DURABILITY 





ECONOMY 


SAMPLES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


MASONITE CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


finished articles. Moisture-resisting, PRESDWOOD 
will not warp, chip, split or crack. Contains no 
glue or binder to damage tools. Can be used in 
natural warm brown finish, or varnished or 
enameled. Obtainable from leading lumber dealers 


GENUINE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


in large and small pieces. This permits purchas- 
ing to fit your needs. No waste. . . no leftovers. 

Other Masonite products are equally satis- 
factory for specific purposes throughout school 
buildings. Ask your dealer to show you samples. 


MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION M Cc S oO ri 1 I e PRE SDWO OD 
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for small or large audi- 
torium 35 mm 


Standard Film 







The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit — no attach- 
ments. 


See it 

Hear it 
FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
1812 Orchard Street 


Full details 


on request 






The World Famous 


Holmes Edueator 


Sound on film equipment 
complete 


Can now be pur- 
chased by Education- 
al institutions 


S175 


COMPANY 





A 


FAMOUS ADDITION 


toa 


FAMOUS LINE 


@ For many years the Stromberg Elec- 
tric Company has been known through- 


ments for automatic bell ringing, Bell 


Control Boards, and Signals. 


Eliminating the need for a master 
clock, relays or batteries . . . . every 
Telechron Electric Clock operates di- 
rect from alternating current... . de- 


pendable service at all’ times, and un- 


d out the country as manufacturer and 
oe distributor of quality electrical time 
balance “iin, 
19 equal Now Stromberg announces the addi- 
small tion of Telechron Electric Clock Sys- 
monthly tems, which will be sold and serviced 
payments in the future’by the Stromberg organi- 





| zation. 





No interest 





No carrying 
charges 





One Year 
Guarantee 






Sales 


Chicago 





Telechron Systems include Wall 
Clocks,{Tower Clocks, Program Instru- 


and Service 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 

4 Canandaigua, N. Y. After a year’s discontinuance, 
the city’s only kindergarten was reopened with an en- 
roliment of 58 pupils. The schools were opened with 
a slight increase in enrollment. 

Interest in instrumental music has increased to the 
extent that it has become necessary to conduct two 
bands in the high school. Approximately one seventh 
of all students play one instrument. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. Vertical supervision has been 
adopted for the public schools, effective in all grades 
from the kindergarten to the senior year of the high 
school. The details for the new system have been 
worked out by Supt. C. R. Reed, assisted by Miss 
Prudence Cutright and Mr. L. N. McWhorter. The 
supervisory work is to be handled by committees of 
teachers and principals working under the direction of 
Superintendent Reed. An advantage claimed for the 
plan is that it works out better arrangements for the 
work of the elementary school. It insures better prep- 
aration of children for junior- and senior-high-school 
work, 

4 Racine, Wis. Under the rules of the school board, 
a married man, teaching in the local schools, is given 
$300 more than a single man. Two of the male teach- 
ers earned this increase during the summer. 
Teachers’ Sals. 


4 St. Bernard, Ohio. The school board has rejected 
a proposal, calling for another cut in teachers’ salaries 
over and above the one ordered in July. The board 
will shortly issue new contracts to teachers, calling for 
payment on a monthly basis and reserving the right 
to pay teachers only for the time schools are actually 
in session. 


4 Davenport, Iowa. Pupils of the public sc..ools 
have been permitted to rent their textbooks this year, 
under a plan adopted by the board of education. A 
nominal fee is charged each pupil. The sale of text- 
books is to be continued for those pupils who desire 
to purchase their own books. 


4 Edwardsville, Ill. A new textbook rental system 
was inaugurated in the public schools with the open- 
ing of the fall term. The plan was tried out in three 
upper grades and proved so successful that it was ex- 
tended to all the grades. Textbooks are purchased at 
the lowest prices and are rented to pupils at the rate 
of one sixth of the cost of the book per semester. 


4 Junction City, Kans. The board of education has 
completed the enlargement of the junior-senior-high- 
school gymnasium. The bu‘lding provides dressing and 


shower rooms and increases the capacity by 450. The 
construction work was conducted as a CWA project. 

4 Oelwein, Iowa. The school board has installed a 
stoker in one of the elementary schools. The hoard 
plans to make similar installations in the remaining 
buildings. 

The board has completed the laying out of a fine 
athletic field. The program including the leveling and 
curbing of a track, the laying out of a baseball field, 
and two tennis courts, and was carried out with the 
aid of FERA labor. Suitable seating capacity is to be 
developed in the near future. 

4 Large reductions in expenditures for California 
public schools have been made, especially during the 
past four years, due to the economic conditions. These 
facts were recently indicated in statistics compiled for 
the years 1930-31 to 1932-33. During this time, ex- 
penditures for public schools decreased by more than 
$33,000,000, or approximately 20 per cent. All other 
units of California government during a like period 
of time, reduced expenditures only $12,063,407, or 3.54 
per cent. 

4 Canandaigua, N. Y. According to a statement of 
Mr. F. F. Fisk, superintendent of schools, the public 
schools are in excellent financial condition this year. 
The school year 1934-35 was opened with a balance 
of $42,000 in the treasury. Tax collections have im- 
proved over the year 1933-34. The school board will 
return $1,000 to the county treasurer representing un- 
collected taxes for 1933-34. 

4 Superior, Wis. The board of education has ap- 
proved a plan of Pres. W. J. Sleeman, providing for 
the placing of 70-year-old school janitors and engi- 
neers on a half-time schedule and a half-time pay 
basis. A short time ago, the board adopted a sug- 
gestion providing for the automatic retirement of 
school employees at the age of 70. 

4 Shawnee, Okla. The board of education has adopt- 
ed new rental fees for textbooks. The fee for senior- 
high-school students is $2 a year; for junior-high- 
school students, $2 a year; the fee for students in the 
third and fourth grades, $1; and that for students 
in the fourth and fifth grades, $1.50. 

4 Lynn, Mass. The school board has increased the 
annual tuition rates for nonresident students from 
Nahant, The tuition rates are based on the operating 
costs which are higher this year. The rates of $126 
for the senior high school, $105.50 for the junior high 
school, and $80 for elementary schools have been in- 
creased to $132, $112, and $88.50 for the respective 
schools. 


failing accuracy. 


Telechron’s high efficiency is shown 
by the fact that more than three million 


Telechron clocks are now in use. 


TELECHRON Electric Clock Systems 


Distributed by 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
223 West Erie Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Offices in Cites 


Principal 








¢ Weirton, W. Va. The Hancock County board of 
education has ordered a flat increase of 15 per cent 
in salary for janitors of the county schools. Last 
year janitors received salaries, ranging from $56.50 to 
$150 a month. 

¢ State aid for New York City’s schools will reach 
a grand total of $53,814,292 for the 1934-35 school 
year, according to an estimate of Frederick D. Cham- 
bers, auditor of the board of education. In analyzing 
the tentative budget of $133,918,953, the auditor 
showed what proportions of it will go for teachers’ 
salaries, school supplies, operation of the school ‘plant, 
upkeep of the plant, co-ordinate activities, auxiliary 
agencies, and administration. He estimated that the 
city will be required to supply only $80,103,760 of - 
the $134,000,000 called for in the budget. 

¢ Brookline, Mass. The physical education depart- 
ment of the city schools will be operated on a one- 
unit basis, under the direction of Mr. T. H. Hines. 
As a result of the change, boys of the fifth grade have 
been transferred to the group under men instructors. 
The five-period session has been substituted for the 
six-period day in the high school. 


4 A commercial-art course is conducted as a part 
of the school curriculum in the junior-senior high 
school at Concordia, Kans. The course, which is 
conducted on the “open-shop” plan, includes practice 
in lettering and spacing and a study of the principles 
of advertising. 

The extracurricular program of ‘the school takes 
over a regular period at 3:15 each day, following the 
close of the regular day’s program. The student is 
permitted to select his activity from an extensive list, 
which is at his disposal. 


4 Boulder, Colo. Upon the recommendation of Supt. 
V. M. Rogers, the board of education has reorganized 
the administrative department. Under the new pro- 
gram, the responsibility for the administration of the 
schools has been placed in the hands of the superin- 
tendent. The board will act in the capacity of an ad- 
visory council in considering policy matters, but the 
details of administration will be handled in the su- 
perintendent’s office. All standing committees have 
been abolished and all board matters will be handled 
by the board as a whole. 


4 Brillion, Wis. The board of education, at its an- 
nual meeting, listened to the report of the clerk, The 
report showed total receipts of $29,201 and disburse- 


ments of $17,277, with a balance of $12,039 on hand 
for the year ending July, 1934. 
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ee forehanded 


| Send for the latest WELCH 
—e DIPLOMA 
, CATALOG 


LATEST, 
most 


MODERN 
DESIGNS 


and 
LOWEST 
PRICES 





Large Selection 


of lithographed and engraved diplo- 
mas. Our catalog illustrates, des- 


cribes and prices diplomas on ledger, 





artificial parchment, parchment vel- 
They 


are furnished with or without covers. 


lum and genuine sheepskin. 





Covers and Linings in a wide range 
of colors. 


Our Catalog in colors — and samples — sent on 
request to Diploma Dept. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1513 Sedgwick St. 





Chicago | 


If you could 
v 


REDUCE YOUR CLEANING COSTS 


HAVE YOUR GROUNDS AND BUILD- 
INGS ALWAYS LOOKING NEAT 


f AND TEACH HABITS OF TIDINESS 
TO THE CHILDREN 


you woule be interested 
—wouldn’t you? 















SOLAR WASTE RECEPTACLES 
will dothese things foryourschools. 
Attractive in appearance. They 
create an atmosphere of order and 
efficiency. The swinging top opens 
at a touch and silently closes again. 
Used by leading schools every- 
where. 








Write now for further information and 
prices. No obligation. 


Solar-Sturges 
Mfg. Co. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 





SOLAR WASTE RECEPTACLES 


are self-closing, sanitary, and come 
in a variety of sizes and finishes. 
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The Development of 


YOUR 
IDEAS 


in School Seating 


Heywood - Wakefield School Furniture 
has never been an arbitrary presenta- 
tion of what we believe you should 
have. 


Each type of seat, each style of desk, 
each improvement which we have 
incorporated is the result of our con- 
tinued desire to manufacture seating 
thoroughly in keeping with your ideas 
of what is appropriate, desirable and 
correct. 


Educators thus find the selection of 
H-W seating a happy and satisfying 
choice. 





Heywood -Wakefield 


School Furniture 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio.; Richmond, Va.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Savannah, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; Houston, Texas; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Birmingham, Ala.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; New 
Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, Colo. 
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Modern Schools Use This Floor Finish 


Safer—Cleaner— 


Progress means change. Today, one of 
the most progressive steps any alert 
school executive can make is to eliminate 
unsightly, inflammable, oil-soaked floors 


with Seal-O-San. 


This floor finish penetrates deep into 
the pores of the wood. It seals all cracks, 
and leaves a beautiful surface that defies 


dirt or moisture. 


And any one can apply Seal-O-San 


“ SCHOOL- BOARD ‘NEWS 


¢ Commissioner of Education W. D. Cocking, of 
Tennessee, in a recent statement, said that the report 
of the state educational commission concerning far- 
reaching changes in the state school system will 
shortly be issued. The report recommends important 
changes for school improvement and calls for a long- 
term educational program. It includes recommenda- 
tions regarding the qualifications of teachers, the 
number and size of schools, methods of administra- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, and school finance. 

4 Dr. John S. Roberts, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, in his recent annual re- 
port, urged consideration of a ten-year plan to place 
all seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade students in 
junior high schools, eliminating two years from the 
secondary schools and one year from the high schools. 
He asked that the tentative plan be given considera- 
tion by the board of superintendents at an early date. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has approved 
a new plan for additional teacher-training under the 
in-service training program adopted last year. The 
plan, prepared by Supt. P. C. Stetson, provides for 
the assignment of regular teachers to act as critic 
teachers for new appointees. Each teacher will have 
two new teachers to direct and advise, to help over- 
come weaknesses, and at the end of the training 
period will make recommendations to the superin- 
tendent as to the success of the new teachers. The 
plan went into effect with the opening of the new 
school year and will continue through the first 
semester. 

# Mansfield, Mass. The rapid increase in enrollment 
in the high school has made necessary the provi- 
sion of additional classroom space and the employ- 
ment of a new teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment. New courses in Problems of Democracy and 
Home Hygiene have been introduced, carrying three 
credits and one credit, respectively. Both are elective 
courses. 

4 Blanchard, Mich. A commercial course has been 
introduced in the high school this year. The new 
course consists of commercial arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, and typewriting. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The public schools opened for 
the new year in September under the new consolidated 
plan of administration. The plan under the single 
board of education and centralized supervision af- 
fected parents and children through a revision’ of 
school boundary lines. The new policy of equalizing 


Easier to Maintain 


quickly with a lambswool mop. Because 
it is so inexpensive to apply, the floors 
throughout your school can be treated 
with Seal-O-San for only a fraction of 
the cost of other finishes. 

Let Seal-O-San show the way to real 
maintenance economies. It will eliminate 
scrubbing costs, and will give you finer- 
looking and cleaner floors than you have 
ever had before. Write today. 


schools also increased the pupil load for each teacher 
in both the elementary and junior high schools and 
resulted in a number of transfers on the opening 
day of school. 

4 Waltham, Mass. Double-session programs have 
been resorted to this year as a means of relieving 
the inadequate accommodations in some of the 
schools. In the senior high school and the North 
Junior high school morning and afternoon sessions 
have been arranged to take care of overflow classes. 

4 Andover, Mass. The board of education has con- 
sidered a proposal, looking toward the elimination of 
some of the more cultural subjects and the substitu- 
tion of typing and bookkeeping courses. 

@ Cambridge, Mass. Under a new plan, children 
having the appearance of being undernourished, at the 
opening of the schools, were referred to the school 
doctors and nurses by their teachers. All children 
who were radically underweight were referred to the 
open-air school for food and rest treatment. In cases 
where the condition was not serious but due to lack 
of funds to buy food, the children were referred to 
the welfare or other agencies. 

4 Lawrence, Kans. A number of new courses have 
been added in the two high schools, including new 
work in shop subjects, commerce, applied mathemat- 
ics, and night-school subjects. 


SETTING AN AGE LIMIT FOR TEACHERS 


The American school system has set an age limit 
between 35 and 40 years, for the employment of teach- 
ers, which threatens to make many able teachers un- 
appointable, accdrding to Robert C. Woellner, assis- 
tant professor of education and secretary of the board 
of vocational guidance of the University of Chicago. 

In a recent address Professor Woellner declared that 
“we are setting the age limit for teachers, with no 
thought of feeling for the possible reality that chrono- 
logical age does not correspond with the individual’s 
functional growth or deterioration.” He held that “pres- 
ent economic and social conditions have made the 
always-difficult task of selecting good teachers even 
more perplexing for superintendents, particularly be- 
cause political pressure is heavier to give jobs to in- 
competents. When a vacancy occurs, friends and rela- 
tives of applicants, board members, and citizens are 
certain to make recommendations.” Another difficulty 
in selecting good teachers is that a reduction of the 
teaching staff, especially in the smaller schools, places 
upon each teacher a wider range of courses and other 
activities to be supervised. Very few are equipped for 


NT 


THE PERFECT FINISH 
FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 


OU LS ze 





as great a variety of subjects as many positions require. 
Professor Woellner also criticized the growing prac- 
tice since the depression of employing inexperienced 
teachers, at low salaries. He points out that there is 
value to a young teacher in being gradually inducted 
into the work, but that an additional year without pay 
after a college course often proves an insurmountable 
obstacle to a promising young man or woman. 


ERECTED WITH LOCAL FUNDS 


The Southampton Grade School, Southampton, N. 
Y., published in the August issue of the JouRNAL, was 
financed ent:rely with funds prov:ded by School Dist. 
No. 6. 

A statement in an advertisement to the effect that 
the school was erected with PWA funds is in error. 
School Dist. No. 3, in the Town of Southampton, 
Quogue, N. Y., did erect a school with the a.d of 
PWA funds. 

TRADE NEWS 


Mr. R. H. Austin, assistant sales manager of the 
International Business Machines Corporation, recent- 
ly delivered a talk before the New York University 
summer school on the use of modern mechanism in 
schools. The subject of the talk was “Other Electric 
Services,” and traced the progress of electrical devices 
in the schools and the part they have played in im- 
proving administration. Mr. Austin was one of 53 
representatives of industries who addressed the class, 
which was composed of principals, supervisors, and 
other officials of schools. 


Death of Mr. C. E. Olson. Mr. C. E, Olson, vice- 
president of the Arlington Seating Company, Arling- 
ton Heights, IIl., died at the West Suburban Hospital 
in Chicago, on September 5, following an operation 
for appendicitis. He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Olson was a native of Pontiac, Ill. As a young 
man he became an employee of a furniture factory, 
and twenty years ago became a member of the firm 
of the Arlington Seating Company. He was the sales 
manager for the firm and as such was responsible for 
much of the expansion of the firm’s business. He was 
widely and favorably known among schoolmen and 
the trade. 

Mr. Olson was devoted to his home, his friends, and 
his church, and was active in work for the young 
people of Oak Park, where he resided. He was presi- 
dent of the board of Samaritan House. 

Mr. Olson is survived by his widow, a daughter, a 
sister, and three brothers. 
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Price 5.00 


DEXTER No. 2 


Same Quality, Green 
Enamel Finish 


SCHOOLS prefer THE DEXTER 


True QUALITY has no substitute. The Dexter 
costs more than some Pencil Sharpeners BUT IT 


IS WORTH MORE. 


The finest materials and scrupulous exactitude 
are used in making it. Whether you buy this 
or some other of the APSCO Models you 
certainly should familiarize yourself with this 
very exceptional Sharpener. 


Ask Your Supply House for a Demonstration 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


Chicago Illinois 











When you buy wastebaskets, remember: Vul-Cot cannot 
dent, bend, corrode or scratch like metal. Vul-Cot cannot 
crack, split or splinter like wicker. Vul-Cot is standard in 
85 per cent of the great public and private schools of Amer- 
ica. Vul-Cot is guaranteed for five years. 

At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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EVANS 
“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


2 
Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S. 
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PRICES 


LARGE $5.15 
MEDIUM 4.85 
SMALL 4.50 





PRINCESS Size? 


THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK 





The desk chosen by Detroit, St. Louis and hundreds of other cities. It 
will cost you less than any other desk made. Let us quote you 


Send for our catalogue showing other desks, tablet 


arm chairs and general school furniture. 


(O f G; ane: GC ; 
oLumbid FURNITURE ovporation 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 





Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 

We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “"N.” Send for your 
copy. 
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mo THE OLD MUST MAKE 
WAY FOR THE NEW 


The New DeVry Theater Sound Projectors— 
For large school auditoriums and theatres. 
Years ahead of ordinary projectors 
Also 
DeVry Portable Sound Units in both 16 and 
35mm sizes. 

Manufacturers for over 20 years of Depend- 


able Motion Picture Equipment. 
Address Dept. P. 


Ore ls Herman A. DeVry, inc. III] Center St. Chicago 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality, 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 


25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Now’s The Time To Think About 
Those Combination Locks 


The question of which locks to use should 
not be decided hurriedly. MILLER RED 
DOT LOCKS will stand every test you can 
make. A sample will be sent for your in- 
spection. Compare its fine workmanship and 
quality materials with other locks offered 
today. Convince yourself that the 45 years 
experience we have had in manufacturing 
keyless locks enables us to give schools 
everything they need in a padlock. No. 29 
and No. 29S are the newest additions to a 
comprehensive line. 


No. 29-S —Same lock as No. 29 in steel 
case. Cadmium finish. Automatic locking 
is an important feature. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


200 LOCK ST. Established 1889 KENT, OHIO 





RED DOT No. 29 
Die cast case. Cadmium 
lacquer or chrome finish. 
Handsome appearance. 


School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 
tions ¢ Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 
Partitions «© Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel ¢ Portable or Per- 


manent Sectional School Buildings 


For morethan a decade—manufac- 
turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. 


Write for detailed information 
onany of the products listed above. 





NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street ° Newcastle, Indiana 



























KNAPP 


Announces NEW self 
grounding “plastered 
in’? metal Blackboard 
trim, No. 313 with im- 
, proved removable dust 
| tray and slotted cover. 


This item is factory fab- 
ricated with precision 
tools. 












Write for particulars 


_ Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 


605 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





Here is WHY it will Pay You 
To “AMERICANIZE’”’ Your School! 


a You Save by Buying Direct. 


2. You concentrate your floor requirements. There are American 


— Machines and Floor Treatments for every size and type of 
oor. 


3. American Floor Machines are sold ONLY on guaran- 
teed quality and performance. Used the world over! In 1200 


Colleges, Public Schools and Public Institutions in the U. S. 
alone! Over 11,000 in use! 





4. Expert counsel on maintenance prob- 
lems without obligation. 


5. American Floor Machines are made 
and guaranteed by America’s oldest and 


7 : largest builders of floor equipment. 
The American Low Boy Floor Machine 


(One of our many maintenance machines) 
Waxes, polishes, scrubs. Gets back 
under low furniture 21”. Only 434” 
high. It’s silent! 


6. Overnight service from Branch Of- 
fice near you. Free Demonstrations. Ask 
about Pentra-Seal—the floor finish that 
cuts maintenance costs 50%. 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


515 SO. ST. CLAIR ST. 





ERECT OUTDOOR SEATING AT NEW LOW COST 
AS AN EMERGENCY WORK RELIEF PROJECT! 


SPECIFY Cannon construction 


forced steel and concrete 


. . . Exclusive patented rein- 


. . . Inexpensive, no more than steel 


and wood ... Permanent . . . Wind- and water-tight .. . 
Storage space underneath . . . Approved for E. R. A. funds. 
SAFE . . . Poured concrete treads on rigid steel 
frame. Local equipment, materials and labor are WRITE at once for full informa- 
used, thus benefitting your entire community. 


tion. No obligation. 


CANNON 


STADIUM & SEATING CO. 


Address: Dept. 10A, Gen. Sales Offices, 
20 N. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Stadiums, Bleachers, Grandstands, Balconies 





DON’T STARVE YOUR BUDGET 
TO FEED YOUR PUPILS .... 


School after school has found 
this house a mighty good one 
to know in these days of di- 
minishing school funds. We 
manufacture school cafeteria 
and kitchen equipment in all 





grades, ranging from the pop- 
mn ghee to the luxurious. 
our inquiry is invited. 


WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 


ervice Equipment ~ 526-544 GREGORY AVE. 
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The School's 
Responsibility 


me Lit 
Children’s Safety 


It is just as essential and urgent to provide 
for the children’s safety as it is to provide 
the place and means to play. The cost of 
a fence around the school yard or play- 
ground is an insignificant item when com- 
pared with the value of human lives it 
will safeguard. In buying fence, specify 
a sturdy, well-made fence such as Pitts- 
burgh Chain-Link. It will wit 


usage and give many ye« 


istand hard 
satistactory 
service with scarcely any cost for main- 
tenance. We will be glad to estimate the 
. f fe . *} i Ps ) mee . | 

cost of fencing school yards, playgrounds 
swimming pools or any other public prop- 


erty. Your inguiry entails no obligation 


MOREL ahaa 


751 Union Trust Bldg. ¢ Pittsburgh orl 


- DISCRETIONARY POWERS OF 


BOARDS OF SCHOOL CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 16) 


to wage scales that were formulated after stat- 
utory regulations are made which hold against 
sex discrimination in the formulation of wage 
scales.16 

In some states, the municipal division of the 
state in which the school is located, appropri- 
ates the money used for local school purposes. 
The school officials estimate the amount of 
money needed to defray the expenses of the 
school, and the municipal board either rejects 
or accepts the figures set up by the board of 
school control. Then the question arises as to 
whether the school board has any discretionary 
right to the amount of funds it will request for 
the various school expenditures, and if so, can 
it enforce its request? In the absence of statu- 
tory provision otherwise, the weight of evi- 
dence is that the board of school control does 
not have to submit to the action of the munic- 
ipal board, but that as long as the figures set 
are within statutory limitations for the tax 
rate fixed in that particular school district, 
broad discretion is allowed the board of school 
control.!* 

“Paquette v. City of Fall River, 179 N. E. 588; Leonard v. 
City of Springfield, 241 Mass. 325, 135 N. E. 459; Donald v. 
a 140 Miss. 752, 106 So. 357; Schevier v. Zitike, 36 N. 


“City of Charleston v. Gardner, 58 Mass. 599; State v. 
Wilcox, 11 Ohio Stat. 326. 


(To be Concluded) 


NEW SCHOOLS FROM OLD 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


program. It can be continued when times are 
good and delayed when times are hard. Had 
the town of Clarksburg waited to build a new 





Complete catalog on request 
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building, the children of the Center District 
would still be using disgraceful toilets, drink- 
ing water from a common pail, shivering about 
inadequate stoves, straining their eyes because 
of poor lighting, and hanging their clothes in 
wet, snowy entryways. As it is now, the school 
committee went quickly along its way, nobody 
got excited, no one went in debt, and a pretty 
good school, all paid for during a depression, 
is the result. 

The schoolhouse at Hoosac Tunnel where 
the Boston and Maine railroad enters the east 
portal of a 4%4-mile hole through the moun- 
tains near the New York-Vermont corner of 
the State of Massachusetts, was until recently 
a two-room frame building, lighted by six very 
small windows, no basement, heated by two 
square wood-burning stoves, no blackboard 
space, outdoor toilets, and drinking water from 
a stone jar with paper cups. It was dreary, 
insanitary, and inadequate for school purposes. 

Through the aid of the C.W.A., a cement 
basement was dug, cold spring water was piped 
down from a nearby mountain, steam heat and 
unit type of ventilation installed, large area 
of window space provided on the east side of 
building, separate flush toilets installed for 
boys and for girls off each classroom, new 
hardwood floors, washbasins with hot and cold 
water, sanitary powdered soap containers, 
latest type of bubblers, plenty of blackboard 
space, closets and bookshelves built in, dual- 
roll duck curtains installed, new ceilings, new 
plaster board walls, painted complete inside 
and out, and the building made modern in 
every respect. Schoolrooms that had _ been 
barracks-like for more than half a century were 
converted into classrooms correct in every 
respect in a period of less than ten weeks. The 
total cost was less than one third of that of 


The WAYNE 
GYMSTAND 


The Most Practical Indoor 
Seating Equipment Produced 


ASKET-BALL season will soon be here. 
Be prepared to utilize floor space in your 
gymnasium to best advantage. 
The GYMSTAND folds against the wall when 
not in use. Eliminates storage problem. Is 
ready for spectators in a few minutes. Can 
be installed in any gymnasium. 
Inform us of space available for seats. Com- 
plete information and prices will follow. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Mass Seating Equipment 
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WAYNE, PENNA. 











a new building, but the results every bit as 
good as a new building. The total cost was 
about $5,000. The plan of this school is almost 
identical with that of the Center School at 
Clarksburg and has proved very satisfactory. 


WITH THE SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES IN NEW YORK 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


tendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Denver, 
Colo. 

Vice-president, Paul H. Scholz, Secretary, Board 
of Education, San Antonio, Tex. 

Secretary, H. W. Cramblet, Secretary, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer, H. W. Huston, Auditor, State De- 
partment, Trenton, N. J. 

Directors, Mr. John S. Mount, Trenton, N. J., 
and Mr. Hubert Mills, Houston, Tex. 


The Exhibition 


The association was privileged to meet during 
the “Schoolmart” which consisted of a compre- 
hensive manufacturers’ exposition of school furni- 
ture, equipment, supplies, all supplemented by a 
small but significant series of exhibits of school- 
work from New York State and from eastern com- 
munities. During the Schoolmart, which opened 
August 15, and closed August 24, groups of pupils 
from the New York State schools demonstrated 
typical classroom and shop activities, music, art 
work, etc. A series of group conferences led by 
national leaders in school administration, adult 
education, educational guidance, etc., were held. 

The Association lost during the past year a 
number of its most important members by death 
or resignation. Among the resignations were such 
important leaders as Mr. John B. Wynkoop of 
Bridgeport, Mr. W. E. Record of Los Angeles, and 
Mr. J. B. Jullan of Rochester. 
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School Architects Directory 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





ARCHITECTS 


U.S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
| 
| 








JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 
109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 


Chicago, Illinois Michigan | 







CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings ‘n 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 
—Consultations— 


Middletown, N. Y. 





25 Prospect St. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





PLANNING AND EVALUATING 
THE PUBLIC-RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 
(Concluded from Page 30) 
ing opportunities for better public relations 
whether offered Ly the press or by organiza- 
tions. But of much more importance than cost 
is the added value of publicity, the source of 
which is outside the agency being interpreted. 
Co-operation with other agencies will secure 
much which would otherwise be impossible to 
attain. Accept and use those who wish to serve 
in this way, even though slight inconveniences 
may be involved. As Superintendent Green- 
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wood of Kansas City frequently said, ‘“‘Con- 
venience is not a god,” with the aggressive 
superintendent. 

“20. Novelty. Publicity must be constantly 
subject to modifications in appearance, even 
though the substance or principle remains un- 
changed.”” Any student of social psychology 
recognizes the relation between novelty and 
success. Especially in attracting and holding 
attention is this essential. And unless these 
things are done a response cannot be expected. 

“21. Dramatization.” While emotionalized 
attitudes play a large part in our lives, publici- 
ty is not likely to succeed on a “purely statis- 
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tical or intellectual basis.’”’ Many aspects of the 
education service offer opportunities for drama- 
tization with dignity. Of special importance in 
this regard are many activities in which the 
students might engage which are worth-while 
educationally over and above their usefulness 
in interpreting public education. Many such 
opportunities need to be accepted. 

‘22. Localization. People are most interest- 
ed in their own home communities.” This prin- 
ciple might be narrowed down to read, “People 
are most interested in their own children, or in 
children whom they know.” There is no method 
of publicity equal to perceptible results from 
the educational service. Every child needs to be 
recognized as a growing citizen in the school 
and in the school’s estimate of the part he 
plays in society. Recognition of the individual 
is desirable educationally and promises large 
rewards for the school and for society because 
of the manner in which it leads to public un- 
derstanding and appreciation. Walter Lippman 
calls attention to the fact that events . . . do 
not shape themselves until somebody makes a 
protest, or somebody investigates a situation 
or somebody publicly raises an issue concerning 
events. The growing acceptance of the publicity 
man in modern life is a sign that the facts of 
life in our day do not by themselves take a 
shape in which they can be known. 

In public relations is found a large oppor- 
tunity for service by the superintendent of 
schools who employs principles of the type here 
indicated and who carefully plans the program. 
He must remember that public understanding 
of education usually lags years behind current 
practice. Methods of teaching, supervision, and 
administration are continually improving. At 
the same time the changes and developments 
of society create new situations that call for 
treatment. Research and frontier thinking point 
the way to the application of remedies but the 
general public does not keep pace. A planned 
public-relations program is the only possible 
means of closing the gap. Therefore the skill 
and persistence with which the publicity pro- 
gram is planned and made effective largely 
determine how extensively the results of educa- 
tional research and experience will be used. 
Every superintendent of schools who believes 
in the scientific study of educational problems 
must utilize publicity if he hopes for improve- 
ments. In the light of this it is evident that any 
superintendent who is fully cognizant of his 
duties, plans and evaluates the public-relations 
program with great care. In the long run, edu- 
cational progress is dependent in a significant 
way upon securing adequate public understand- 
ing and support. Not only does this work need 
to be done, but it is necessary and imperative 
for the safety of the school and society that it 
should be done effectively. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of August, school bonds in the 
total amount of $21,094,045 were reported throughout 
the United States. Of this total, $15,087,821 were 
issued for new capital investments, $5,987,224 were 
issued for funding and refunding purposes, and $15,- 
000 were issued for tax-revenue purposes. 

The State of Illinois led in issuing a total of $5,- 
881,363, New York state sold $3,694,658, and Rhode 
Island was close with $3,554,000. In New Jersey the 
issues amounted to $1,754,310, ard in California, $1,- 
402,680. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August contracts were let in 
the eleven states west of the Reckies for five school 
buildings costing $445,385. Thirty-nine school-build- 
ing projects in the preliminary stages of development 
repcrted with estimated expenditures of $5,479,500. 

In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reported 395 
educational projects involving a total square-foot area 
of 2,134,800 feet. The contracts for these amounted to 
$12,340,100. 
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Air is in a sense fluid life. Have you ever 
stopped to consider that while we human 
beings can do without food, water and 
sleep for days...we must have AIR always. 
School children need not merely air... but 
pure, properly conditioned air. It is vitally 
important from the standpoint of their 
health, comfort, and general well-being. 


B.F. Sturtevant Company is especially well- 
qualified to advise you regarding the main- 
tenance of proper air conditions in your 
schools and to furnish the equipment to 
do the work. The pioneer in its field, it 
makes available to you 70 years of experi- 
ence and America’s most comprehensive 
line of ventilating and air conditioning 





Made in both unit and central system 
types, Sturtevant Equipment may be se- 
lected and recommended to exactly meet 
the needs of any school building. 





Equipped with Sturtevant Ventilating Equipment. 


TYPICAL STURTEVANT INSTALLATIONS 


equipment. 


Empire State Building, New York 

Arbor Hills High School, Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantic City Auditorium, New Jersey 
Department of Justice Bldg., Washington 
Holland Vehicular Tunnels, New York 
University of California, Los Angeles 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 
Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in other cities 


FOR 70 YEARS=SPECIALISTS IN AIR ENGINEERING 


REMEDIAL TEACHING FOR UN- 
SUCCESSFOL CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 32) 
place the pupils in a tranquilizing atmosphere of 
successful learning activity. The teacher must un- 
obtrusively ho!d the wandering minds within her 
own until they can work alone. This is the pre- 
eminent requirement of the good remedial teacher. 
It is almost impossible for the teacher of a full 
grade intent on subject and group methods to help 
the helpless, unstable child. lt is especially im- 
possible to help him if his type of disability is not 
recognized, or if it is confused with subnormality. 
Some Home Conditions Found 

For those pupils who are our “factory seconds” 
no standardized program of remedial administra- 
tion and teaching can be set forth that can be 
guaranteed to meet all groups, all environmental 
conditions, all types of individual blockades. 

The statement that each child is an individual 
case and that the rules that apply to one case will 
not fit in another has become a commonplace ex- 
planation of difference of opinion in dealing with 
retarded children. In the experience of the writer, 
the statement is not true in the schoolroom be- 
havior of feebled-minded children. Allowing for 
differences in environmental conditions, nutrition, 
adequate clothing, and training in social usages, 
the teaching procedures for feeble-minded children 
have been pretty generally standardized. 

But for the normal child, retarded in school- 
work only, there is much truth in the judgment 
that “no two of them are alike.” Since those un- 
successful only in school are so because of nurture 
and not of nature, it is obvious that the cause of 
their retardation must be sought in their nurture. 
In the more than 130 pupils the nurtural causes 
for retardation were found to proceed in divided 
measure from the home and from the school. On 
the part of the home the following causes were 
found: 

1. Poor nutrition. 
2. Too heavy outside work. 

3. Too long outside hours, both work and 
recreation. 


4. Too great parental indulgence. 

5. Too great parental neglect. 

6. Spasmodic control, alternating rigid and 
loose discipline. 

7. Family conceit. 

8. Family self-distrust. 

9. Religious fanaticism. 

10. Medical fanaticism. 

11. Family discord. 

12. Family roving. 

Under these captions a variety of situations can 
be classified but since most of these are condi- 
tions for which the teachers are not responsib‘e, 
that the schools cannot reach, it is plain that chil- 
dren must be educated in spite of them and that 
teachers must be trained to look into the schools 
themselves for the aids and blockades to each 
pupil’s education. 

Some Deficiencies in Our Schools 

An honest and impartial glance inward has re- 
vealed some internal conditions in the educational 
biography of these children that, if changed, might 
contribute to turning their failures into successes. 

Discipline. Perhaps the preliminary feature to 
be noticed is discipline. The studies show that 
teachers who fail do so in “disciplining” will have 
to go back to college to get the necessary kind and 
amount of training in this most subtle factor of 
teaching success. The assumption of educational 
specialists that disciplining or managing children 
is an inherent ability, or if Iearned at all in col- 
lege, it comes from observing how college in- 
structors deal with adult students, will need to be 
revised. Teachers who find discipline difficult are 
likely to fall into one of two erroneous techniques 
of control. A substitute for the good teacher-con- 
trol which results in children’s self-control is 
regimentation. Martial order and military maneu- 
vering demanding uniform responses make a beau- 
tiful appearance of prompt and perfect obedience. 
It creates problems, however, in the teaching and 
management of pupils, especially among those who 
are sensitive, or frail, or slow in physical reaction. 
Fears and futile rebellions often spring from too 
beautiful discipline. 


The other disciplinary pitfall lies in wait for 
those teachers who go to the other extreme. They 
“throw down the bars” and secure obedience by 
asking little. There is a theory that this is salutary 
practice for superior children. For those who were 
taught in this experiment, it is very bad. Such 
children must learn to conform, and must have 
the undeniable support of a flexible formality, and 
of the teacher’s sympathetic but firm control. A 
most desirable qualification for a teacher of a 
remedial group is the possession of a calm, stable, 
optimistic personality that can quiet the tem- 
pestuous, impart courage to the timid, energize 
the sluggish, and support the frail. 

The matter of discipline is of large importance 
in all remedial groups. It is secured by the full 
understanding of each child and the wise selection 
of specific treatment adapted to the varying types 
of pupils. Schoolroom disorder is caused by un- 
successful pupils; successful children conform 
easily. 

Unsuccessful normal children regular in attend- 
ance in school are often those who learn to win 
approbation by being quiet. They sit unobtrusive 
nonparticipants in the primary grades. Many of 
them are highly imaginative, given to daydream- 
ing. They do not bother the teacher, so she does 
not bother them. This brings up the first requisite 
step of giving remedial help to a dreaming child, 
namely to see that the pupil does something. The 
second step is to see that he does it the right way. 

The Need of Time. A type of child who is most 
easily helped is the one who has merely omitted 
schoolwork because of absence. The problem here 
is to detect the precise learning unit omitted by 
the pupil. Most errors in diagnosis come from too 
superficial testing. Blockades in school subjects 
occur early, and each testing program. unless the 
pupil’s omissions are known, should try out in 
orderly sequence every successive principle in- 
volved in learning the subject. To de this the 
remedial teacher must discard stereotyped presen- 
tation and popular methodology, and must simul- 
taneously analyze the subject for its principles 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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430 EAST 102nd ST. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ATHLETIC 
ORGANIZATIONS TO PROCURE A LARGE 
GRANDSTAND VERY REASONABLY 


Grandstands built specially for temporary athletic 
events—seating capacity, 10,000. 

Due to the discontinuance of sports events, these 
one month old grandstands are now available at a 
very reasonable price. 

Easy terms for payment can be arranged. 

Three grandstands, each 230 feet long, 15 and 24 


FEATURES: Portable — easily stored away — 
safety in its steel supports and patented latches on 
the seat and foot boards — plenty of leg room — 
wide aisles — exits leading to rear of grandstand. 

Concrete foundations are not needed for these 
stands as the supports have plates welded to the 
base, or same can be set on wooded sills. 


Approved by all the City Departments. 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


c QWHITE 
VINGS 


Commercial Art Department, IIlus- 
trating, Lettering, Retouching, De- 
signing and Layouts for Catalogs, 
Folders, Magazines, Annuals—in fact 
all printing needs. 
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cOSEMACO 
WARDROBES 


Multiple doors mount and operate so 
that wall recesses as shallow as 17” 
may be used, thereby conserving floor 
space. PROSEMACO WARDROBES 
have greater wrap storage space, wid- 
erdoor openings and protected black- 
boards. Install them in your present 
or planned school building. Write 
for catalog. 





PROSEMACO 
SCHOOLKRAFT 
COMPANY 


Successor to Schoolkraft Co. 
Kansas 









City, Kansas 









































Rowles Improved Dann’s Blackboard Eraser 
No other Black- 


board Eraser on 
the market can 
offer all the fea- 
tures incorpora- 
ted in the Im- 
proved Dann's. 


When the ques- 
tion of quality 
and long life is 
uppermost in the 
mind of the pur- 
chaser, we rec- 
ommend the Im- 
proved Dann's. 


Write for our new enlarged catalog No. 44, showing our complete line. 



































Special Prices on Quantity Requirements 


E .wWs.Aa. OWULE Ss CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO »« ILLINOIS 


BLEACHERS 
















Portable bleachers can be used both 
indoors and out. If used outdoors 
can be stored out of the weather 
during off seasons. walls entirely clear. 


All sizes 2 to 33 tiers high. Write or Wire 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


For indoor use they can be removed 
from the gymnasium after the bas- 
ketball season, leaving floor and 



















Now that they’re back 
--- PROTECT them! 


For more than two months America’s Army of school children has 
been footloose—free—vacationing—but now that they’re back in YOUR 
CARE—take every precaution to protect them from the perilous hazards 





of traffic. Consider a Stewart Fence of Iron or Chain Link Wire to Z 
= afford definite entrances and exits—write for the name of your local 
4 Stewart representative—he’ll gladly show you how economically you 
a =3 can safeguard the children under your supervision. 
= 
A 
> THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 





At.) 204 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio ig 
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Wall Model No. 174 with extra heavy cast iron 
enamel or vitreous china bowl. Slant stream nozzle 
above rim of bowl, controlled by Rasco patented 
self-closing valve. 




























blers. Individually controlled by Rasco self-closing 
valves and volume regulator. 


Pedestal Model No. 82, extra heavy vitreous china 
bowls. 2 in. iron pipe pedestal, angle stream bub- 


(Concluded from Page 71) 
and the pupil for his learning abilities. The color- 
blind child will not do well in design; the tone- 
deaf child will not excel in music; the verbalist 
child cannot keep silent, and the timid child finds 
oral speech difficult. Every retarded child is an 
emotional problem. Careful educational treatment 
will bring many of them into happy and successful 
functioning in time, but time is what neither the 
pupil nor his parents want to spend. Homeroom 
teachers, unfamiliar with the painful difficulties of 
re-education, promise speedy recovery from old 
and deep-seated educational and emotional ill- 
nesses. Habits are strongly forged, and breaking 
them while at the same time forging others is not 
a sleight-of-hand performance. It takes much 
patience and persistent effort on the part of the 
pupil, under long and persistent support by the 
teacher. 

A New Dizgnosis 

The tendency of educators since the widespread 
use of mental measurements to account for all 
failure to learn on the ground of mental subnor- 
mality has given way in very late studies to a 
better analysis of the reasons for pupils’ learning 
failures. The study of the mental set of the child, 
his emotional approach to the schoolroom, and his 
social outlook, both in and out of school, are 
recognized as providing the color of his school- 
room life and the regulation of the energy released 
by him for his tasks. Schoolroom groups should 
be organized with more regard for the tempera- 
mental differences in children. The feverish activ- 
ity required by some of the “new education” pro- 
ponents unfits a neurotic child for learning. The 
dead calm of the traditional program unfits a 
dynamic child for learning: the verbalistic child 
cannot keep from talking; the inarticulate intro- 
vert finds speech difficult. The whole fundamental 
problem of discipline must be analyzed early by 
the remedial teacher and both control and teach- 
ing methods must be adapted to each child’s dis- 
order. The verbalistic child cannot keep from talk- 
ing; the inarticulate introvert finds speech difficult. 


A Drinking Fountain for Every School Need 
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Rundle-Spence 
Drinking Fountains 
provide for every 
school requirement 
and for interior and 
exteriorinstallations. 













The sanitary features, 
so essential in school 
drinking fountains 
are incorporated in 
all models. Both wall 
and pedestal models 
are available in a 
wide variety of de- 
signs and six stand- 
ard attractive colors 
to harmonize with 
any interior. 


Pedestal and Wall 
Fountains may be ob- 
tained of vitreous 
china, vitreous china 
bowl with enameled 
ironorbronzed base, 
or terra cotta. 













installation. 














Let us send you data 
on the complete 
Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Foun- 
tains. 
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Rundle-Spence 
Manufacturing Co. 


445 N. Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, 






NORTON DOOR CLOSER 
and Holder Arm Feature 


for Gymnasium and Auditorium 


The problem of positive and complete control of gym- 
nasium and auditorium doors in schools is easily, 
economically and effectively solved with a NORTON 


As shown above the standing door to the left is equipped 
with the NORTON Holder Arm. The operating door, on 
the right, has the holder arm attached to the NORTON 
Door Closer—the device that regulates the door speed 
| in ordinary use. The Holder Arm unit on both doors 
| permits them to be simultaneously opened and held 
| for the orderly exit of crowds from the auditorium or 


Our catalog lists equipment flexible enough to 
meet your every need. Write for a copy and ask 
about the NORTON guarantee and service. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Door Closers for All School Doors” 

























Verdous Dieseders 

Of the total number of pupils studied and taught 
about twenty lacked ability to learn material above 
fourth-grade level. Twenty-five of them were suf- 
fering from severe emotional shocks in their home 
lives. About thirty had lacked school privileges, 
and twenty or more had been indulged or neglected 
at home. Of the thirty lacking school privileges 
more than half had been ill in the lower grades. 

But the remedial teacher, although she knows 
and measures every reason for nonlearning and 
grasps at every alibi for herself must nevertheless 
get results. So after making mental tests and secur- 
ing all possible information as to the pupil’s emo- 
tional and social balance, it is necessary to evaluate 
the school performance of the pupil. In general, 
the difficulties met were alike in so many cases 
that after two years no new learning blockades 
appeared that could be classified as teaching errors 
or omissions. The school, however, cannot plead 
“not guilty” to the following charges: 

1. Poor disciplining, either too lax or too strict. 

2. Overcrowding, which prevents the teacher 
seeing children as individuals. 

3. Teacher’s failure to see such individual dif- 
ferences as these: (a) variability in endurance; 
(b) variability in emotional sensitivity; (c) varia- 
bility in home ideals. 

4. Techniques of instruction not adapted to the 
subject nor the child. This will be treated more 
analytically in a subsequent article. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

© Mr. D. A. Emerson, of Cottage Grove, Oreg., 
« position in the State Department of Education at Salem. He 
will have charge of the Department of Secondary Schools and 
Statistics in the state education department. 

@ Mr. H. B. Ferrin, of St. Helena, Oreg., has taken over 
the office of superintendent of schools at Cottage Grove, suc- 
ceeding D. A. Emerson. Mr. Ferrin is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and completed his graduate work at the 
universities of Oregon and Washington. 

o Mr. Witttam J. McAvutirre has been appointed acting 
director of extension activities for the New York City schools, 
succeeding the late E. C. Gibney. Mr. McAuliffe entered the 
school system in 1905 as principal of a community center in 
Marhattan. In 1914 he was made city supervisor of community 
centers, and in 1922 was made assistant director of the de- 


partment. Since 1932 he had been nominal head of the de- 
partment due to the ill health of the director. 


has accepted 


appointed supervising principal at Cranford, N 


at Plainfield, N. J., 


























of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
‘. J. Dr. Morrisett 
is a graduate of Oklahoma University and took his graduate 
work at Chicago, Texas, and Columbia universities. He was 
formerly principal of the Classen High School in Oklahoma 
City. 

@ Supt. C. B. Iyams, of Jackson, 
for another two-year term. 

@ Dr. Henry M. Maxson, a former superintendent of schools 
died at his summer home at Long Lake, 
N. Y., on August 20. Dr. Maxson who was 80 years old, was a 
:raduate of Amherst College, and before going to Plainfield had 
Leen superintendent of schools at Attleboro, Mass., and Paw- 
tucket, R. I. He had been retired since 1926. 

@ Mr. L. F. Manuart, of Parma, Ohio, has taken over the 
position of superintendent of schools at Wharton. 

@ Joun W. SkINNER, of Owatonna, Minn., has become head 
of the public-school system at Fairmont. 

@ Mr. S. N. Ewan, formerly principal of the high school at 
Lansdowne, Pa., has become superintendent of schools, succeed- 
ing Charles S. Miller. 

@ Perry CARMICHAEL has taken over the position of super- 
intendent of schools at Perry, Okla. 

@ G. VERNON BENNETT is a candidate for the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of California. 
Mr. Bennett who was educated in the public schools of Iowa 
and Missouri, was graduated from the State Teachers’ College 
of Warrensburg, Mo. He holds degrees from the universities of 
Kansas, Washington, and California. 

@ Mr. P. J. Fortz, until recently county superintendent of 
schools at Bucyrus, Ohio, has assumed the city superintendency 
at Hudson. 

@ Grorce L. McCuttocn, former assistant superintendent of 
public schools at Jackson, Mich., died at his home on August 
22. Mr. MéCulloch had been retired since 1932. 

@ CLARENCE Vulet, of Birmingham, Mich., has become super- 
intendent of schools at Bellevue. 

@ Mr. Evcenr ALLEN GiL_MoreE has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the University of Iowa at Iowa City. 

@ D. H. Brown, formerly an instructor in the Manley High 
School, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed dean of a new junior 
college in the Medill High School. 

@R. J. McManon, formerly superintendent of schools at New 
London, Wis,, has become registrar at the Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

@ Rospert Dovuctas has taken over the duties of superintendent 
of schools at Alpha, Ill. He succeeds K. O. Roberts. 

@ Joun Davis has assumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools of Bridgewater, Mass. 

@W. M. Westey, of Burgin, Ky., 
tendent of schools at Harlan. 

@ W. A. Eccert, of Valley City, N. Dak., 
intendent of schools at Blue Island, Ill. 

@ A. PurRNEL JOHNSON, superintendent of schools at Kankakee, 
Ill., died on August 28, in a Chicago hospital. Mr. Johnson 
who was 70 years of age, was superintendent of schools in 
Urbana for twenty years before going to Kankakee. 

@ ArtHuR R. PENN, of Brownsville, Ohio, has taken over the 
duties of superintendent of schools at Carroll. He succeeds O. 
E. Hill, who has gone to Galion. 

@ Witiiam V. Casey has retired from the superintendency at 
Boulder, Colo., after the completion of 47 years of service, 41 
of which were given as city superintendent. Mr. V. M. Rocers, 
formerly of Gunnison, Colo., has succeeded Mr. Casey as supet 
intendent of schools. 


@ Dr. L. N. Morrisett, 


Tenn., has been re-elected 


has been elected superin 


has become super- 
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Oh, Yeah! 


The instructor was addressing a number of flying 
cadets on the uses of the parachute. “Now, then,” he 
said, “if anything goes wrong with your ’plane, jump 
out, count three as you are falling, so that you are 
free of the plane, and then pull the ring.” He paused 
for his words to sink in, “You will then find that the 
parachute will open and you’ll come down as lightly 
as a feather.” 

“But supposing it doesn’t open?” asked one of his 
listeners. 

“Bring it back and I'll give you another!” replied 
the instructor. 





Mother: “And who has been the most popular girl 
in school this year?” 

Small Daughter: “I think Elsie Jones. She gave 
us all chickenpox.” 


Buyer News) 


Detroit Purchases Fleet of Busses. The board of 
education of Detroit, Mich., has purchased a fleet of 
13 Dodge school busses for use in transporting crippled 
children to and from school. 

The busses are of 1%4-ton capacity, each having 
accommodations for 30 passengers, excluding the driver 





SOME OF THE NEW DODGE SCHOOL BUSSES FOR 
DETROIT SCHOOLS 


and a special attendant designated for special duty 
by the board. The bus bodies are of steel; the windows 
are of safety glass, guarded by steel-wire screens. 

During the past eight years, approximately two and 
one-half million crippled children have been trans- 
ported to school, with two trips made each school 
day. The operating record of the busses is an object 
lesson in safe driving since the regular trips are made 
daily during hours of crowded traffic with “no acci- 
dents” reported. 

Announce Change in Firm Name. By an action 
of the board of directors, the name of the Farnham 
Printing & Stationery Company has been changed to 
Farnham Stationery & School Supply Company. The 
firm, which is located in Minneapolis, Minn., has 
built up a successful school-supply business and for 
the past three years has devoted its attention to the 
merchandising and distributing business. In addition 
to a general office-supply catalog, the firm issues each 
year a complete catalog of school supplies and equip- 
ment, which is regularly sent to school officials in the 
state. The firm is maintaining its present board of 
directors and will retain its officers as in the past. 

Bethlehem Steel Fences for Schools. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., has announced 
a new fence wire for schools which insures a clean, 
bright fence and improves the appearance of the 
property. 

The Bethlehem Company has devised a new process 
for zinc-coated wire, known as Bethanized wire. This 
wire has a satiny, silvery finish, which stays bright 
for years. The wire can be woven into the fence 
without fracture or flaking of the finish and is avail- 
able to all makers of fence. The longer life produced 
by the new process makes a lower cost per. year for 
schools and results in an economy to the taxpayers. 

The firm offers to send an illustrated folder to any 
school official upon request. 

New DeVry Projector. The DeVry Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced its new improved motion- 
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picture projector, which is adapted to new talkie 
standards, employs new harmonious sound-picture ef- 
fects, is compact, and is light in weight due to the 
elimination of cumbersome nonessential parts. Out- 
standing among the improvements is the new silent- 
chain drive, which has been substituted for. the cur- 
rent meshed gears in order to eliminate the “warbles” 
so detrimental to pure sound quality. 

The new DeVry projector comes in both arc and 
mazda lamp models, with a.c. or d.c. current, so that 
the illumination and sound are adequate for any size 
school theater or auditorium. 

Complete information is available upon request. 

Announce New Type Soap Dispenser. The Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City, N. J., has 
placed on the market a new-type soap dispenser of 
high copper-content bronze, which is being success- 
fully installed in school and college washrooms. The 
dispenser is used in connection with the firm’s dry- 
bubble toilet soap and is claimed to effect a saving 
of more than 40 per cent in washroom costs over 
ordinary liquid soap. 

The new soap dispenser is the result of long study 
and research and its construction is designed to be 
“boyproof” and to withstand the strain of atmos- 





NEW PALMOLIVE SOAP DISPENSER 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


pheric abuse. The body and bracket are machined 
from high copper-content bronze and strengthened at 
every point of stress; the metal is chromium plated 
over heavy nickel plating, and the entire fixture is 
easy to clean. A refill opening and drain plug discour- 
age tampering and prevent tapping, and a plunger 
releases a uniform amount of soap. 

Complete information and prices are available upon 
request. 


AWARDS PRIZES 


The national prize for the fastest and most accurate 
typing done with the aid of a dictating machine was 
awarded during the recent Schoolmart Exposition held 
in New York City. The recipient of the prize offered 





MR. JOSEPH MILLER, JR., AWARDS TYPING PRIZE 


by the International Business Machines Corporation 
was won by Miss Ruth Homberg. The actual award 
was made iy Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
New York board of education, Present at the award 
was Mr. Thomas J. Watson, president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 
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FREE SAMPLE £ 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more schoo! executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 














Boston, Mass. 
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DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Forces boys and girls to study themselves to discover their 
vocational aptitudes. 20 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. MILWAUKEE 
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SLATEX refinishes your Blackboards for approx. 
75c per Room. Write fort ‘older 
CARBON SOLVENTS Labs., 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. — Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.,. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Distehuee, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agenc me Superior Peo le 
” ne We Shacleter Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


GRAMMAR IN 
MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar— splendid for 
review purposes for high school 


students. 
20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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These Dudley Combination Locks 
Provide Masterkey Control 


Avoid the problem of student lost keys 
—enjoy masterkey control without sacri- 
fice of safety. 


Your Dudley masterkey is privately registered 
to your installation and is non-duplicable except 
by Dudley on proper authorization. 

Your choice of the 
built-in or padlock type. 
Also other selections 
suitable for every need 
available from the com- 
plete line of Dudley 
Combination Locks. 





P-570 






_ School executives are asked to write us for full 
information and sample lock for free inspection. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-110, Chicago, Illinois 


No. 49—Rests flush with desk top 
































Send for a free sample. 
Drop it on a concrete 
floor. Jump on it. Use 
anything short of a 
sledge hammer. Then 
you'll understand why 


it effects a big saving 
on replacements. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Co., 
1018 Sengbusch Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SENGBUSCH 
SCHOOL INKWELLS 














No. 48—Has flange. Sizes to fit 
present holes in your desks. 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir W orth 


National Desks are designed gnd constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


No. 183 
Adjustable 
Desk 


NATIONAL . 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY ‘Wig 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 





Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 
Classroom 
A 
22 styles to 
choose from 
e 
Write for folder 


and Prices 


















The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” TAB-L-ARM 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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PROTECTING 


Your 
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Cherokee Cleaner 


Dishes 


Your investment of thousands of 
dollars in dishes and silverware re- 
quires the protection of safe cleaning. 
Brown stains on dishes and tarnish 
on silverware can be avoided by the 
use of Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 


_ Scientifically developed exclusively 
for dishwashing, Cherokee Cleaner 
produces thoroughly clean dishes, 
protects them from stains, and costs 
less to use per thousand pieces. 


For Cherokee is all cleaner. Every 
particle of it exerts a dynamic clean- 
ing action. It completely removes fats 
and greases and then rinses away free- 
ly, leaving a sanitarily clean surface. 


Cherokee Cleaner is definitely guar- 
ranteed to give you cleaner dishes at 
lower costs than you have ever before 
enjoyed. Order from your jobber to- 
day or for detailed information, 
write ...... 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Wyandotte _ Michigan 
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“Clean hands and faces’ for the youngsters is a rule that is matched 
in modern school systems by one equally as strict — that they shall 
receive their instruction in “clean and attractive places.’ For more 
than a quarter century, FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., has been making 
a specialty of — materials and machines for cleaning and pre- 
serving school floors. 


GLOSS SEAL 


THE LATEST PROTECTIVE DRESSING 
FOR FLOORS OF HEAVY TRAFFIC 
More flexible than varnish, less slippery than wax, FINNELL Gloss 


Seal No. 1, is the ideal floor treatment for gymnasiums, corridors, as- 
sembly rooms and other places where wear is the rule. Its surface is 
extremely tough, yet free from brittleness. Rubber soled shoes will not 
burn or stain it. It is easily cleaned and cannot be injured by acids. 
Gloss Seal No. 2 is a sealer of the same type, but less expensive, and 
well suited to floors of lighter traffic. FINNELL Traffic Seal is a pene- 


trating sealer. 


A FULL LINE OF WAXES, FILLERS, ETC. 


FINNELL Aqua Wax is a bright-drying, long-wearing protective coat- 
ing for those who wish a wax easily applied. Requires no buffing. 
Dries with a lustre of remarkable endurance. 

Liquid Kote is a liquid wax of high solid content and of super- 
ior quality. 
SPEED — POWER — ECONOMY — Finnell Kote is a solid wax, which applied hot, penetrates through 


the pores of the surface, sets quickly, and polishes to an extremely 


IN POLISHING OR SCRUBBING durable and beautiful lustre. 








The latest in floor machines. The 100 series FINNELL Other FINNELL products include Fulfil, for filling porous floors; 
has motor at rear — the 300 series has motor on top. Solarbrite, a safe and effective soap solution; Finola, the standard 
Powered by General Electric Motor. Will wax, polish, scouring powder for thirty years. Ask for samples of any or all of 
scrub, or dry scrub floors of all types. Four sizes. Brush these products. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 810 East Street, 
ring interchangeable on large size, to make it adaptable Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 
to both large and small areas. Write for illustrated circular. Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


—_ 


FOUR BOOK SERIES 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 

2. Journeys Through North America 

3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe 
Overseas 


4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, 
United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. 


Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting 
subject matter. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








